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PREFACE 



npHIS compendious account of the present 
and former state of Ludlow, is presented to 
the Public for the purpose of supplying in a 
cheap and portable form, such particulars as 
will be found contributary to the amusement and 
information of the occasional visitant, or the 
inquisitive inhabitant. 

To those to whom the history of the country 
is familiar, it will be known that this district 
was formerly the scene of continual warfisre, the 
Belgium of South Britain. When the first in*< 
habitants were by degrees compelled to leave 
behind them the more fruitful parts, the fields 
of their inheritance, it was here that they made 
a bold resistance, and baffled the power of im- 
perial ^me. Through the Saxon and Norman 
periods also, tiie Annalist has continually bcca* 
sion to speak of Ludlow and its Vicinity: the 
splendor of its court, and the celebrity of the 
numerous great men who presided during the 
sera of its prosperity, are well known. 



11. PREFACE. 

Of the long; series of events succeeding each 
other in the course of ages, many even of the 
most important are forgotten ; and especially in 
periods of darkness and barbarism, history pre- 
serves little more for our information than dates 
which mark the lapse of time : hence in seeking 
materials for a local history, the general sources 
of information are peculiarly defective. 

In the first introductory pages of the work, 
a compressed accouut is given of the state of 
affairs in this district during the Roman and 
Saxon aeras ; with a brief sketch of the history, 
of Mercia, the inhabitants of which, were, as 
long as they constituted an indepenclent State* 
engaged in active warfare against the Britons. ^ 

From the time of the Norman Conquest dis- 
tinct historical notices are preserved relative 
to Ludlow . Castle and the public tr^msactions 
with which it was connected; these have been 
carefully collected .from the old chronicles and 
other aathentic records, the whole .forming a 
regular narrative, which with the history and 
biography of the Presidency of Wales, brings 
the account down to a late period ; from whicU 
to the present time, the. massy fkbtic of Ludlow 
Castle, has stood, a durable and striking memo- 
rial of the activity and power of. our ancestors. 

The descriptive part it tfJien from actual sur- 
veys, with extracts from,.' and. a constant com- 
parison with, former mcouuU, illustrated by 
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pastMLges from the works of antiquarian writers 
and ancient historians. 

As an acceptable addition, to Strangers as 
well as Residents, correct accounts are added 
of important charitable and useful Institutions, 
with the time of their original foundations, when 
it can be clearly ascertained; and Strangers 
will, without doubt, feel gratified by having put 
into their hands a convenient guide to the nu- 
merous surrounding 6entlemen*s Seats, Villages, 
&c. which are briefly but circumstantially 
described. 

In preparing this second edition of the 
work' for the press, care has been taken to cor- 
rect former inaccuracies, and additional infor- 
mation has supplied the means of making con- 
siderable improvements. 

From the nature of this work it can pretend 
to little more than the merit of judicious selec- 
tion, and it is particularly incumbent on the 
Compiler to acknowledge, that among others, 
the elegant Historian of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Author of the interesting History of the Court 
of Elizabeth, and the learned Authors of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, have 
supplied important materials. 

The Traveller pauses to contemplate such 
objects, in tlie more interesting parts of the 
country he has to traverse, as are eminently 
distinguished by the singularity, the beauty, or 



the grandeur of thrir appearaaco. Seldom, it 
is believed, will he in his courie, arrive at a 
place more attractive than Ludlow ; aod if his 
Btay be for a seaBon, tiie neighbourhood will 
■upply an inexbaustible fund of pleasure and 
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^HE history of the remote ages of antiquity 
is obscure ; for in attempting to trace the 
succession of events through periods of darkness 
and barbarity, much is left to conjectare, which 
necessarily terminates in doubt and uncertainty. 
It is well known that the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this island made a last and determined stand 
against their invading enemies, in that district 
which had its boundary in, what in later times 
waa called, the Marches of Wales. However 
this barrier tract might be extended from time 
to time one way or the other, as either party 
occasionally gained ground, it is certainly known 
that Ludlow was early occupied as a military 
station to withstand the incursions of the Bri- 
tons, who disputed every foot of ground as they 
slowly retreated. So strongly are the natural 

B 
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feelings of human nature opposed to injustice 
and oppression, that not only is all power con- 
temned, but all hazards and difficulties suffered 
patiently, even life willingly sacrificed by a 
brave people^ in prefbreAce to an ignoaiiiiious 
and slavish submission. 

The Romans are said to have been engaged 
nearly two hundred years in subduing Britain, 
and it was not till a. d. 75 that Julius Frontinus 
conquered the warlike tribe of the Si lures, 
twenty-five years after the defeat of Caractacus 
by Ostorius. 

Of the active operations of the cofttending 
patties, interesting traces yet remaki; on the 
Hereferdfihice beacon, Csedmi hill^ Coxwall 
knoll. Sic. are vestiges of biitish cmnps ; and 
PB the militaiy sAaAions of Dynedor and Brandon 
eanps, undoubted remains of romaa fortifica- 
tiona are viaibk. Also of the remarkable hill^ 
called Cmi Garf^doc, traditional and bislocical 
accounts agjtee in staling it to have been oecu*' 
pied by Caractacua, and many fierce battlea 
to have been fought in its vicinity. An aacisnt 
vrriter describes this place aa *' exceedingly 
well forteficd, both by nature and art ; npoo the 
toppe of aa high bill, envvoaed with a tiipple 
ditche of great depth. There wereiij gates, and 
on three sides, ateepe headlong places, and coou 
paMcd OA the lifte haade with the t ivei Colnn^ 
on the right with Themis.'' Different situations 
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kaVe b«en ascribed to tkd sceae of tke hist de- 
cimvd battle between Ostorius and Cavaetacns ; 
bat none rest oa sncb strong grounds of proba* 
bititVf as the stations of Brandon eamp and 
Coxwall knoll. The first of these is situated a 
little to the west of the great roflian road lead^ 
ing from Magna, or Kenehester, to Uriconinm, 
or Wroxeter, and between Wigmote and Leint* 
wardine. Its square form, and the fragments 
of roman pottery, which may still be picked up 
within its precinctSi eiridently prove its origin. 
The second is within sight, and distant from 
the roman camp abonl three miles, and a little 
above the village of Brampton Brian. It crowns 
the summit of a lofty hill, well covered with oak 
trees, and is, (like the generality of britisb for* 
tresses,) very irregular in its shape* The rivtr 
Teme runs through the vale near the foot of te 
hill. Strong by nature but made stronger by 
art; bold and wild as the ekaeftain vtho foriaed 
itw On a survey of these two camps, even tlie 
most lukewarm traveller will fed a certain degree 
of enthusiasm, when he recollects that an Osto* 
rins stood on one camp, and a Catactaens on 
the other ; and that their heroic deeds Were re« 
corded by the pen of a Tacitus. His satisfac- 
tion will be heightened, when he knows that 
they aire the undoubted strong holds occupied 
by the rontan and british generals ; for each 
jMMrticnlar related by the historian concemkig 
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their respective situations^ coincides with the 
natural position of the river '^Teme, and the 
camps of Brandon and Coxwall hills. To the 
scholar and the antiquarian the whole kingdom 
does not afford a more interesting or gratifying 
subject; let them observe the polished and 
simple form of the roman camp, and the rude 
and natural features of the british. The ro* 
man general depended alone on the strength of 
bis arms, and the valour of his well disciplined 
legions; but the british chieftain called nature 
to hisassistance, and strengthened her by art. 

From the departure of the Romans, to the 
Norman conquest, history supplies no certain 
information concerning Ludlow, yet from vari- 
ous written and traditionary accounts it is more 
than probable that there existed here a town, or 
fortress, of some importance, previous to the 
recorded erection of the Castle. 

Dinan, Llystwysoc, ancient british names for 
this place, are certain indications of its having 
been the Palace of a Prince, as the Saxon name 
Ludlowe, Leodknve, that is. People Mote, in- 
dicates its appropriation to the administration 
of justice. 

Presuming from its british name, that this 
place was, at a remote period, a royal residence ; 
and from indisputable authority, knowing, that 
after the departure of the Romans, the struggle 
^r (nastery between the Saxons and Britons^ 
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eontinued more than five hundred years ; and 
tiiat during tha# period the frontier of Wales 
was peculiarly distinguished as the scene of 
contest ; it may be deemed neither uninteresting 
■or too far deviating from our purpose, to give 
short notices of the most remarkable events con- 
nected with the history of Mercia. 

The Saxon octarchy was progressively formed ; 
Ella in Sussex, and Hengist in Kent, made a 
duatchy before the year 500. When Cerdic 
erected the state of Wessex a triarchy appeared ; 
east Anglia made it a tetrarchy ; E^'sex a pen- 
tarchy. The success of Ida after 547 estab- 
lishing the sovereignty of the Angles in Bemecia 
completed an hexarchjF, and the northern Ella 
by becoming kingof Deira, made an heptarchy. 
In 586 the octarchy was completed by the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of Mercia. As the 
Anglo-Saxons warred with each other, some- 
times one state wsfs absorbed by another, and 
sometimes, after aa interval, it emerged again, 
^a the tide of conquest, fluctuated, till at last a 
permanent monarchy a^ose under Egbert, or 
more certainly under Alfred the Great. 

Arthur, one of the most renowned heroes who 
fought against the Saxons, some time previous 
to the establishment of the kingdom of Mercia, 
was a chieftain of South Wales. He is said to 
have fought , twelve successful battles ; and 
though it appears from several authorities that 
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there were other kings in various parts of Britain 
during Arthur's reign» yet he is represented as 
the paramount sovereign; the Pendragon, or 
Penteym, in nominal dignity at least, above 
every other* Arthur perished in a civil feud 
with Medrawd his nephew, whose name has been 
blackened with every reproach, because Arthur, 
the shield of the Cymry» perished in the war 
whiph he had excited* 

The numerous celebrated british chiefs who 
succeeded are not forgotten by the ancient 
bards, in whpse productions their fame yet 
lives* Many instances might be given of the 
striking traits of characteristic energy attributed 
to the heroes of bardic song* Taliesin makes 
Owen, the son of Urien, exclaim^ in his address 
to bis warriors :-* 

**BeiDg aaioml^led for oor coaptrj. 

Let lit elerate oar bannen tbore toe moantaJnt; 



And lift our ftpears above the warrion* heada; 
And mah nj^A the Beatroyer in hie ftrmv j 
ADd alay both him and hit fnllowm ! " 

Taliesin was not only a barcM^bnt a soldier, 
and describes in expressive liOiguage the scenes 
of warfare he himself had witnessed : — 

**Neitherthe ftckU. nor the woeds, gvn lafely to the fee 
When the about of the Britona came 
lAke a vaire raging^ agalnat the ahore . ■ ■ 
I saw the brave warriora in array; 



And alter the mominc, how manfled ! 
* of the 
dapring 
ven vatrad waa < 
Wearied, on the earth no longer verdant. 



I Mw the tumult of the periabing hoeti; 
The blood aprlnglnff forward and molstc 
Owenyatrad waa defended by a rampart: 



1 saw at thf p«H of the foid. 

The blood atslned men dropping theii aims ; 

Pale with Unw!" 
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As the Saions gained upon their possessions, 
the Britons were confined to a narrower poition 
of the country ; but the latter yielded no part 
until it had been dearly purchased. 

The most indignant of the fogitives retired 
into Wales. There the hards consoled the ex- 
patriated Britons with ^ hope that the day 
wMld afterwards arrive when they should have 
their full reirenge, by driring out the Satoa 
hordes. That they should again he led by (heir 
majestic diief, Arthur, and be again mtorious. 
That Uiis happy day showld restore to every one 
his own: that the horns of gladness should 
prodaim the son|p of peace, the serene days 4yf 
Cambrian happiness. 

The anticipation of this blimM anra gare 
rapture to the Cynry, even in their stony para- 
dise of Wales* This flattering pieilietaon is ex- 
tant in the writings of M yrddin : — 

'*AMipsit«ltk^aiMp 
Towenng and plmideriDg, 
With trtned mags. 

From Germania; 
Tliliwin 



All Loegria and Bnrdon, 

Tfom tM tend «f Cm LoeMin lea 

To the Seyern.** 

And afterwards is added : — 

**Their lord they >hall praise. 

'nieir language pfetferre, 
Their country loie, 

Eiccept wild Watet, 
Till the oestiiied period of theii triunph rerolrn, 
Then the Britons wHI obtain 
The crewn of their land. 
And the sttnnge people 
Will ?aiiiA away/' 
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. In 007, or 609, the Britons suffered a disas- 
trous overthrow while fighting under Brocmail, 
king of Powis, against Ethelfrith. Ancient 
Bangor fell into the hands of the victor, and its 
noble Monastxy was levelled to the earth ; Its 
vast library, the collection of ages, the reposi- 
tory of the most precious monuments of the 
ancient Britons, was consumed ; half ruined 
walls, gates, and rubbish, were all that remain- 
ed of this magnificent edifice. This attack was 
excited by the Monk Augustine, called the 
Apostle of England : on his first visit a conven- 
tion with the Cambrian Bishops was appointed ; 
but the imperious tone assumed by the Mission- 
ary was neither calculated to conciliate esteem 
nor persuade to submission* The mischief of 
unequal warfare was foretold in threatening lan- 
guage, and the prophecy of the enraged saint 
was too fatally verified. 

But amidst their misfortunes, the Cymry 
sometimes triumphed. In 610 Ceolwulf from 
Wessex advanced upon them, not merely to the 
Severn, but crossed it, into the province of Gla- 
morgan. The inhabitants hastened to Tewdric, 
their former king, who had quitted his dignity 
in behalf of his son Mowric, to lead a solitary 
life among the beautiful rocks and woodlands of 
Tintern. They solicited him to reassume the 
military command, in which he had never known 
disgrace. The royal hermit beheld the dreaded 
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Saxons on the Wye, but the remembrance of his 
former achievements inspired him with hope. 
He put on his forsaken armour, conducted the 
tumult of battle with his accustomed skill, and 
drove the invaders over the Severn. A mortal 
wound in the head arrested him in the full enjoy- 
ment of his glory, and he breathed his last wish* 
es for his country*s safety at the confluence of 
the Severn and the Wye. The local appellation 
Mathern, the abbreviation of Merthyr Tewdric, 
(the Martyr Tewdric,) pointed out his remains 
to the sympathy of posterity ; in the sixteenth 
century his body was found unconsumed, and 
the fatal wound on his bead was visible. 

Some chronicles state that Crida, the grand- 
father of Penda, was the first Mercian king, and 
that Ceorl, a kinsman^of his son Wibba, prece- 
ded Penda, it is not, however, dbputed that in 
626 Penda was king of Mercia, a man of a map- 
levolent and ferocious character, . who reigned 
thirty years the terror and scourge of contem- 
porary princes, In 634 the bqtish prince Cad- 
wallon was defeated and slain by Penda. After 
the death of Cadwallon, his son Cadwalladyr, 
discouraged by a pestilence and famine, which 
severely afflicted Wales, went to Bretagne, and 
was the last of the Cymry who pretended to the 
sovereignty of England. In the year 678 £thd- 
bald king of Mercia, wishing to add the pleasant 
region between the Severn and the Wye to his 
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tefiriftoReSy raued a powerful army and eatered 
Wales, but at Canio» in Moiitgoneryshire» he 
was aaccesifuily opposed and drivea over the 
Wye with great loss. 

la 756 the celebrated Offa became kiag of 
Mercia ; his wars with the Britons were at first 
naanceessfoly bat in the end he gained upon 
their territoiy as far as the Wye, and separated 
his acquisitions by an inunense trench and ram- 
part, which was carried over mouataias and 
rivers for a hundred miles; tiie renmins of this 
work are still visible in various places. At the 
close of Offa's reign Ethelbert possessed the 
crown of east Anglia, a peaceful and intelligent 
prince. Invited, or welcomed by Offa, he went 
to Mercia for the purpose €f receiving the hand 
of Etbeldritha, the daughter of the Mercian 
king. He was received with due honours, the 
nsptial feast had begun, yet Of& procured his 
asttssination. The favourable moment of an- 
nexing east Anglia to Mercia, was a temptation 
which alienated the feelings of the father and 
the man. Offa invaded his dominions and east 
Anglia was added to his conquests* 

Did aaoh a complicatioa of crimes benefit the 
perpetrator? Before two years elapsed, he sunk 
from his empire to the grave. Remorse cSmbit- 
tered all the interval. His widowed daughter 
abandoned his coart, fied into the marshes of 
CMyfamd, and paaed away her life in aoliiude* 
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Hit qiKeiiy the evil couiMwUor of his ambition, 
periab^d miserably ; the but band of aaoUief of 
bia daughter* waa cat off io the same year aa 
himself; the other, who married Britbnc, died 
a martyr to vice, in penury the most eitreme, 
scorned and abhorred; and his son Ecgind, 
who aucceeded him, was permitted to live a king 
only a few months. The race of Offa disap<> 
peered for e?er. Such are the reaults of & 
prosperity founded in vice 1 

In 819 Kenwulf, a peaceful, pioua, and jnal 
king, died ; his crown descending to Im aom 
Kinelm, a child of seven years of age,, who waa 
cruelly murdered by his sister. Ceohsulf, his 
uncle succeeded him. This usurper was slain 
in battle in 825, and was followed on the throne 
by Ludecan, who, heading the army against the 
opposers of his predecessor, found a grave wheve 
be. bad hoped for an empire. Wiglaf, the priaeo 
or governor of Worcester, next sucoeeded ( he 
incautiously attacked Egbert with an inferior 
force ; was defeated, and 6ed to the abbey of 
Croyland : there that interesting character, £th- 
eldritha, widowed in the hour of her marriage 
feast by her father Offa*s crime, sheltered the 
fugitive prince in ber respected cell. How pain* 
fully must she have nioralized on the deed whiob 
had not only destroyed her happiness, but had 
contributed in its consequences the ruin o£Mtr^ 
cia. The «egociations of the venerable Ahhet 
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of Cropland pre^rved Wiglaf, but completed 
the degradation of Mercia. He was cootinued 
OD the throne as the tributary vassal of Wessex. 

In 878 the Danes making successful incur- 
sions, possessed themselves of Mercia, and gave 
the crown to Ceolwulf, who swore fidelity to 
his foreign masters, and promised to return the 
power they granted, whenever required. He 
plundered the poor peasantry, robbed the cler- 
gy, and practised every kind of oppression. 
But this pageant of tyranny displeased his mas- 
ters, was stripped of every thing, and perished 
miserably. With him for ever ended the Anglo 
Saxon octarchy. 

As the Saxons had at first gained footing in 
Britain by a cruel and bloody invasion of the 
original inhabitants, so in their turn they had to 
fall before the furious attacks of the more savage 
and barbarian cruelty of a race of invaders from 
the northern wilds of Scandinavia, who in the 
ninth century, carried fire and sword throughout 
the coasts, and even the interior of England. 

Educated in the religion of Odin, the acknow- 
ledged Ood of slaughter and devastation, these 
fierce warriors conceived themselves alone enti- 
tled to happiness in uiother world, in propor- 
tion to the violence of their own deaths, and the 
number of the enemy whom they had slain on 
the field of battle. Of their war chiefs, GoA- 
vaokf or Gormoy was not the least celebrated.' 
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''The cruel Guthrun," says one of our oldest 
historians, ''arrived in England, a. d. 878, at 
the head of an army of pagan Danes, no less 
cruel than himself, who« like inhuman sarages, 
destroyed all before them, involving cities, towns 
and villages, with their inhabitants, in devour** 
ing flames; and cutting those in pieces with 
their battle-axes who attempted to escape from 
their burning houses. The tears, cries and la- 
mentations of men, women and children, made 
no impression on their unrejenting. hearts ; eve» 
the most tempting bribes, and the humblest 
offers of becoming their slaves, had no effect. 
All the towns through which they passed exhib- 
ited the most deplorable scenes of misery and 
desolation : as venerable old men lying with 
their throats cut before their own doors ; the 
streets covered with the bodies of young men 
and children, without heads, legs, or arms; and 
of matrons and virgins, who had been first 
publicly dishonoured, and then put to death.'* 
Such, it may reasonably be believed, was the 
scene exhibited in the desolated kingdom of 
Mercia, when under the sub-government of Wig- 
lafy it was plundered by the army of Guthrun. 

It was into the camp of this ferocious leader, 
of piratical invasion, that our patriot king, the 
unrivalled Alfred, was introduced, in the dis- 
guise of a harper ; a stratagem which, enabling 
him to detect the insecurity of his foes, |rod 
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tiieir want of disoipUne, led, vtry ibortly after- 
wards, to thdr complete defeat. 

With Alfred, the first result of victory, was 
cleaeiicy and beoeTolencc. To GulAinui and 
his Mbwersy dow prostrate at his feet, be pro^ 
fered not only mercy and forgiveness, but pro* 
tectiott and territory, provided they would aban- 
don Paganism, embrace Christianity, . and be 
regulated by the laws of civilized Society. 

To these terms Outhmn joyfully, and as the 
cvrat proved, sincerely acceded } himself and 
thirty of hts officers being immediately bsptised 
in the presence of Alfred. Part of his army and 
bis retinue were settled with their chief in east 
Attglia ; Guthrun fixing on the scite of Hadlergh 
in Suffolk, as a central situation for his capital, 
or beard-liege. He reigned near eleven years, 
inviolably observing the laws and religion of Al<- 
fired, and preserving his own people within the 
strict bounds of peace and good order. No 
stronger proof indeed can be given iA the integ* 
rity and fidelity of Guihran than, that no sooner 
had he ceased to govern, than the Danes of east 
Anglia shewed signs of torbulence and disaffec- 
tion, and took the earliest opportunity of co- 
operating with their countryman, Hastings, in 
his invasion of England in 898. An ancient 
gothic arch in the wall of Hadlefgb church, 
marks the place where his remains were deposi- 
ted. AU history cannot furnish a more illnstri- 
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OU8 uKrtaaee of the power ol ohristiMi priaciidai 
to restore fitlkes humaB naton, than Ibe coaver^ 
aiaii of Gathrm the Dftne^ 

iMeriplion for the tomh of QuthriM ;*~ 

*^! stay thee rtrt ng e t t »*er tkte balloir^ grooad 
In aolema silence pause! Here sleeps the chief^ 
Whom rojsl Alfred, with a christiu's seal, 
From deeds of savage slaughter, from the rites 
or Odin, bath'd in blood, and breathing war. 
Tura'd to the living God. — Gathrun the Dane! 
Bere oft, repentant of the erring course 
That Ktain'd bis dawn of manhood, hath b« bovr'd 
His bead in meekness; with a pilgrim's faith 
Abjured the idols of his native land i 
Pray'd for redeeming grace; aud sighing deep, 
Siopp'd the lout tear upoii hi* Saviour's crosaj 
Then hence retiring with a patriot's care. 
Ruled his brief realm, and kanit his vow ni pcaae» 
Ore, who 'midst the strife of battle, burn 
With last «f fsme ov power ! 8ay» have ya fblt» 
E'en in the glow of conquest, when the car 
In triamph baie yon o'er the tented iald. 
Felt ye a throb of joy so keenly sweet. 
Such thrlllins laptmre as did Cfathian fsel 
When free from ruthless ra^e and thirst of blood. 
The storm of vengdal passion lull'd to nst, 
Here, prostrate at St Mary's shrine, he felt 
His heart witMn him yearnlag fov hia God« 
Go stranger, if perchance to thee belong 
The hottonr'd nam* of father, teaeh thy soMt 
That not in deeds of rapine, or of spoil. 
Power's forceful arm, or vicrrVs-eriusoii sfe«I, 
Ckinsists the virtue or the good of man a 
Thai He, who bade thmn bicathe and live, aloac • 
Looks on the heart, alono vouchsafrs to dwett 
In that puie bosom, where, with peace reside 
The sister forms of Piety and Love." 

• 

On the ascendancy of Alfred and tfaerdecieii- 
sion of the Danish power, Mercn was governed 
as a province by Ethelred, who married^fitbel- 
fleda^ or Elfleda^ the eldest daughter of his 
sovereign. 

Ethelileda was a woman of superior under- 
standing, and extoUed In the ancient Chronicles 
as the wiatsl lady in England : her bcother Ed- 
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ward governed his life, in its best actions^ by 
her counsels. After she was married to the 
governor of Mercia, she buili namerous cities 
and castles, and on all occasions displayed a 
statesman's skill, and an amazonian activity. 
The difficulties and sufferings of her first par- 
lurition deterred her from the chance of a repe* 
tition ; she protested that it did not become a 
king's daughter to pursue any pleasure, which 
was attended with such inconvenience. 

In 912 Ethelfleda was a widow, but she con- 
tinued to govern Mercia until her death in 920. 
Among the numerous fortresses which she erec« 
ted to protect the Mercian territorv in Shrop- 
shire and Herefordshire, were Wigmore, Bridg- 
north, and Chirbury. This celebrated lady 
died at Tarn worth, and was buried at Glouces- 
ter, by St. Peter's Porch ; upon her tomb this 
Epitaph was written. — 

*'0 Elfleda potens, o terror vligo vlrorum, 

O Elflcda potent, nomine difcna viri. 
Te quoque tplendidior fecit oatura pue'lam, 

Te prubitas fecit nomen haljere viri. 
Te mutare decet mnI solum uoiQina texiia, 

Tu regioa potent rexque tropbea panni. 
Jam nee Canareoe tantum miiere tnumphoa, 

CKtare tpleDdidior rii%o, vingoTale. 

TraiMlation : — 

**0 Princem, dread of Cambrte*t boitile baud, 

Elfleda, worthy of <i manlier name; 
A woman made by nature'! liberal hand, 

But virtue gave thee nMn« than manly fiute. 
Thou miffhty queen whom kinglike trophiea gnce. 

Still with thyaex thy fam* will diiagree; 
Now we no more Ccaarean triumphs praisa, 

Pbt CsBsar, boasted copquevor, ySaUa to thee.** 
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In 963 Alfric occupied the dukedom of Mer- 
cia. Three years afterwards he was expelled 
the kingdom. In 902 he was intrusted, by 
Ethelred the unready, with the management of 
an expedition against the Danes, who had inva- 
ded the coasts. The expedition failed through 
his perfidy in joining the invaders ; to revenge 
which, the king barbarously put out the eyes of 
his son Algar. 

Edric, one of the favourites of Ethelred, was 
duke of Mercia in 1007. He was eloquent and 
crafty ; excelling all men in perfidy and cruelty. 
When, in 1013, Canute the Dane called to his 
aid Eric the Jarl, one of the rulers of Norway, 
and one of the sons of Hakon the bad, Edric 
crowned the treasons of his life, by joining the 
invading enemy. In this warfare Mercia was 
plundered without mercy. This infamous noble 
was again restored to his dukedom by Canute 
in 1016, but imprudently boasting of his ser- 
vices, and his treasons to his former sovereign, 
Canute's anger arose, and he ordered his attend- 
ants to put him to death in his presence. In 
1057 Eugland lost Leofric, the duke of M^cia, 
by whose wisdom the reign of Edward the con- 
fessor, was preserved from many perils and dis- 
orders, which the ambition of others would have 
introduced : his son Algar succeeded him. 

The early part of the history of the conten- 
c 
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4i<MiB of the Britons aad Saxons is so little di- 
.▼ersifiedy that k is reviewed rather with disgust 
tfaaa GOfflplacency ; it is a recital of reeiprocal 
inroads and injuHes, neither supplying a regalsf 
aeries of events to form a consistent history, nor 
affording scenes of sufficient interest to engage 
the imagination. Among the few exceptions to 
this general character of the rude and barbarous 
ages referred to, the sera of the renowned Arthur 
must not be forgotten ; he was a prince formed 
by nature to inspire a nation with chivalrous 
and dignified sentiments, and incite to great and 
worthy actions ; and the enthusiaatic attachment 
of his countrymen is a proof of his worthiness* 
He is described as the most brave, the most 
witty, and the most liberal of all the british 
princes. When Ulher expired, prefering death 
with glory to life with shame, and oon4|aering 
even in his dying moments, Arthur was crowned 
kittg of Britain by Dubricious, Archbishop of 
Caerleon. The splendor of his court, bis bra- 
very and generosity, made him the idol of his 
country, and insured success against his ene- 
mies. His fame and his genius drew around 
him all the choice spirits of the age, and in all 
occurrences of importance and difficulty, he 
was aided in his councils, in the tower of heroe«!» 
by the advice of his attendant train of noblemea 
and knights. 

In the ninth century, Judith, the sister of A1- 
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fir^i th« gie^A, was married to Baldwin with the 
troB ann^ Coani of Flanders : the son ^f this 
naniagf was Baldwin the bald. It was he who 
obtained the hand of Alfrilha, the daughter of 
Aifred, their ofispriag was Arnulph, who is laen^ 
tiooed with expressions of celebrity, and who 
siae^eeded his father in 918. From a descen- 
dant of Arnulph was born Matilda, the wife of 
WiUiam the Conqueror. 

At the time of the Norman invasion, in the 
yiear 10^, Edwin, the s^ of Algar, and grand-' 
sf n of Lieofrie aad the celebrated Godiva, was 
Earl f^f Merqia : be was extolled for beauty of 
persoai and benevolence of disposition. This 
Earl, with Morcar, Edric the wild, and several 
other aobles» made formal submission to tjhe 
Coaquerpr, hat afterwards rebelled, and being 
<^vercome in an engagement with the monareh, 
were all alain, or takf n aad imprisoned for life ; 
eiLcept E4dric, who Of»ciq|>ying bis castle of Wig* 
more, snstained a long and arduous contest with 
(he forces sent «gaiqst him, under the command 
of Roger de Montgomery and Banolph Mortimer. 
Edric, at last compelled to surrender, was sent 
prisoner to the king, and, for having completed 
this nndertakiog, Mortimer was rewarded by 
the gift of Wigmoiw Castle and its appendages ; 
and Montgomery had granted to him all ^ric*s 
possessions in Salop, coraprehendiiig nearly the 
whole of that county. 
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The fate of Edwin and of Morcar ts feelingly 
related by Ordericus, a contemporary writer, 
from whom the following is a translation. ''King 
William," says he, **seduced by wicked counsel, 
injured his fair fame by (raudulently entrappingin 
the isle of Elv the illustrious Earl Morcar, who 
was neither plotting, nor suspecting, any evil. 
This was effected in the following manner. When 
the king knew that the Earl was in that island, 
he sent certain perfidious emissaries, who advised 
him to surrender himself to the royal authority, 
and assured him of a gracious reception. In 
these false assertions the Earl simply confided, 
and leaving his strong holds in the isle, repaired 
to William, who, apprehensive lest by his in- 
fluence the English might be excited to revolt, 
threw him into chains, and kept him in prison all 
his Kfe, under the ward of Roger de Beaumont. 
When the comely youth Eklwin heard this, he 
burned with revenge : six months did he pass in 
craving assistance firom Scotland,' Wales, and 
Ireland. Thus employed he was betrayed by 
three brothers, his principal confidants ; and 
while with twenty horsemen he defended himself 
against the Normans, he was slain on the banks 
of a river, firom which he could not escape, on 
account of a high tide. His death was lamented 
by men of all parties : bom, as he was, of reli- 
gious parents, and inclined to many virtues, not- 
withstanding the worldly affairs in which he was 
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engaged ; hb person was remarkably haDdaome, 
and he was an especial benefactor to ckrks, to 
monks* and to the poor. The king wept when 
he heard of the treason by which this Mercian 
Earl fell, and banished from his presence the 
traitors who brought to him their master's head," 

It cannot be ascertained at what precise time 
Ludlow became distinguished either as a town 
or fortress ; it is recorded in a chonicle of the 
Fitz Guarines, that "Roger de Montgomery erec- 
ted the greatest part of the castle, and fortified 
the town with walls." We cannot but suppose 
a town was found here previous to its being so 
enckcled and defended ; it may also be inferred, 
that in the times and place alluded to, a town 
and a fortress must have been coincident with 
each other : be this as it may, it is the general 
opinion of writers on the subject, that the pre- 
sent castle was completed by this nobleman. 

It is true this statement has been disputed, 
but as inconsistencies are observable in all ac* 
counts of the affairs of this frontier district, 
during the periods referred to, we shall retain 
that which has been most generally adopted. 

Roger de Montgomery was related to the 
Conqueror ; led the centre di\lsion of his army 
in that memorable battle which secured the 
conquest of England, and was advanced to the 
Earldoms of Arundel and Shrewsbury. 

His first wife was Mabel, daughter and heir* 
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ci8 to Willi&m Tt^te, (ftoft of Wiilifeim, son of 
Ito de Belesnuef a person of great power and 
note in Normandy,) with whom he had a large 
inheritance^ By thin Mahel he had fire iota 
and four daughters ; of whom Robert de BMesme 
was the ehlest. 

Mofttgom^ry is rept^eaentied in histoi^ as a 
person no less disttngnished for piety than 
f alottt. He was the liberal founder of tnany 
rich monastenes and churches, particalarly th« 
mouaatery of Wenlock, and the abbey «hutch of 
Shrewsbury, in which he waa buried, and where 
Acre is yet to be seen an imagt of him found 
among the ruins of Weulock monastery, with an 
inscription, stating ihat it was placed there by 
his Majesty's heraKfs at arms in the year 1622. 
He dkd on the 27th of Jnly, 1(^94, his seta Ro^ 
bert succeeding to his Norman property, and 
Hugh, his second son, itoheifting his English 
titles and estates, became Lord of Ludlow cas- 
tle, which he did not enjoy long, being suddenly 
taken off in the prime of Mfe. The account of 
his' death is found in the Welch Chroakle, page 
156. 

<'The year followmg being 1096, Hugh de 
Mountgomerie Earl of Arundell and Salopsburie, 
whom the Welchmen call Hugh Groch, that is la 
say, Hugh the red-beaded; and Hugh VWks, 
that is, Hugh the fat. Earl of Chester, and a 
great number of nobles more, did gather a huge 
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armie, and entred into North Wales, bckig there- 
to raoiFe«l by certein lords of the eouatr^t/' Sie. 
'*AwA so the Earls can»e over against the He of 
M^, or Anglesey, where they did buikl a Cas- 
te) of AherlhiennhawG. Then the Earb spoiled 
the lie and slew all that they fooad Ibeie. And 
at the verie same time Magnws, the sonne of 
Haroald, came with a great nane of shipa to- 
wards England, minding to hue faster hold upon 
that kingdome than his father had done, and 
being driven by ohaunce to Anglesey, would hftve 
landed there, bat the Earli hept him horn the 
Ittid. And there Magnus with an arrowe stroke 
Hngh, Earl of Salop, in the faee^ that he died 
thereof, and suddenlie either pari forsook tha 
tie, and the Englishmen returned to England, 
asfd left Owen ap Edwyn pnoee in the land, who 
had allured them thither." The Earl was basied 
in the abbey of St. Werbnrgh, which he had 
founded at Chester. 

Robert, on the death of his broker, sneceaded 
to the EarldomB of Shrewsbury and Arundel in 
England. He wijs knighted in Normandy by 
William the Conqueror io Uie year 1078, and 
became a great iieivourite of that Prince ; but no 
sooner was the king dead, than his turbulent 
iand rebefflioua disposition began to shew itself. 
He seized on several of the royal forts and 
garrisons, and joined with Odo, Earl of KenI;, 
tgainst Wiiiam Rufos, with whom a recoaciiia^^ 
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tion WEB, however, effected. He afterwards 
took part with Robert Curtoise against king 
Henry I. and on being summoned to answer the 
treasonable charges alledged against him, fled 
to his castles which he bad strongly fortified ; 
but at last he was under the necessity of implo* 
ring the royal mercy. The king confiscated 
his estates, deprived him of his honours, and 
banished him the realm. Yet the wealth which 
he had treasured up in thirty-four strong castles 
supported him sufficiently ; but his restless spi- 
rit formed new conspiracies even in exile, which 
were carried to such a dangerous length, that 
the king, considering that no favour could win 
him, nor oath or promise oblige, summoned him 
before his court of justice, where he was by 
judgment committed to close imprisonment, and 
sufficiently secured for the remainder of bis life. 
His character has been drawn by an ancient 
historian, as a very subtle, crafty, and deceitful 
man; big of body, strong, bold; powerful in 
arms, and eloquent ; but exceedingly cruel, co- 
vetous, and libidinous. A person of great in- 
sight in serious affairs, and unwearied in his 
management of worldly business; likewise a 
most ingenious architect ; but for inflicting tor- 
ments, a most inexorable butcher. No friend 
to the church, but a vile and wretched oppres- 
sor ; for which he underwent the sentence of 
excommunication by the venerable Serlo, Bishop 
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of Seesy all his lands being interdicted, so that 
there was no burial therein, yet nothing was he 
reformed by any of these means. In brief, his 
character can only be paralleled by that of the 
most cruel tyrant that was ever known; his 
severity being exercised not only on strangers, 
but even friends and familiars ; glorying and 
making his boast amongst his parasites of these 
bis unparalleled inhumanities. He took to wife 
Agnes, the daughter of Guy, £arl of Penthien, 
whom he used most barbarously. This Earl 
possessed the castle of Ludlow until his attun- 
der, when it came into the possession of king 
Henry I. by whom it was made a princely resi* 
dence, greatly augmented in the strength of its 
works and supplied with a numerous garrison. 

The frequent skirmishes and battles between 
the Welsh and their frontier enemies were pro- 
ductive of great slaughter and losses to both 
parties, and the kings of England often sent 
powerful armies, and some in person invaded 
their coasts, and drove them into the mountain* 
pus and uninhabited parts, but were never able 
to penetrate into the heart of the country with- 
.out great loss to themselves, and little annoy- 
ance to the Welsh. This want of success was 
occasioned by the strait passes and intricate 
windings among mountains and bogs, which fa- 
voured the flight of men habituated to these 
rugged and apparently inaccessible retreats., 
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However in proceM of tnie» they lo6t DHiGh of 
their l»w frontier country, but they by no means 
allowed tbeir enemies to possess their aequisi* 
tions in fieace sad quietness. 

The eogiish monarchs perceivmg this warfare 
to be very troublesome and hasardons, (as 
Henry II. fatally experienced when he attempt* 
ed to march his army over fierwi» mountains, 
nearly the whole being destroyed by COW and 
famine,) were therelbre induced to grant to cer* 
tain english gentlemen of enterprising disposi* 
tionSy such portions of the country as they could 
gain from the Welsh by force of aruM at their 
own expense. And this conquered territory they 
allowed them and their heirs to hold freely of 
the crown, p&r fnrsiiMifli, with die exercise of 
royal jurisdiction thefsin : hence they were caU 
kd Lords, or Barons, Marchers ; and all the 
foundation of thesr title was by assumption and 
permission, and not by grant ; lor no gmnt of 
this nature was ever known to have been recof* 
ded, either » the tow«r or elsewhere. 

Altered by these promises, ma»y noblemen, 
and other persons of distinction, raising armies, 
marched into Wales, and, after various succes* 
ses and changes of fortune, dispossessed the 
Welsh of a considerable extent of country. 

Abont the time of the Norman Conquest, 
several large garriasned towns were built ott tiie 
fifMHieffs of Wales, vie. Bmtol, Gtoucesttif, 
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WorteMer, 6iilop» and ChuMter. Seeure in iIicm 
ItirlreBseBy tile a^keniurersy bj frei|ii«iit uM*iMr«> 
aioM iflto the low and flatooantriei, proiiee«t»d 
II verj destructive wwrfart against their oppo* 
nei»t9» and by (bree or stratagem drmre then 
from their possessions. 

Peter Corbett held the manor of Oawrte: 
Theobald de Vernon had Mabfy: Mortimer^ 
Wigm&re: Fitc^Alleii, C/mi: &c. aadaiithone 
Loids Marchers executed laws of sov«fei|ik go- 
vernors on their tenants and people, which ihe 
kings of England tbonght prudent to perniil for 
a time. A similar policy, as we learn tt%m the 
historian LAmpridins, was used with respect to 
Hmds on the confines of Scotland, and i* both 
instiEtnces savage and ferocious border wars 
conttmted fer agps* 

After the accession of Stephen, the giyveiwor 
of Ludlow Castle, Qervase Paganelle, bating 
betrayed his trust in joining the fimpveas Mand, 
Stephen besieged it ; in which attack some say 
he succeeded, others oil 1^ cowlvary r tpr e s e w t 
the attempt as comptetely ansuccessfnl. The 
most previailittg opinion is that the gov«viKAr i^ 
penting, wished to obtain the king*s (brgivenen^, 
and succeeded in gaining advantageous tenass of 
submission for himself and the gatrison, on 
which the Castle was surrendered, a. 0. 1189* 

During this siege the Earl of NoithumberkuMi, 
son of David king of Scotland, driven on by jn- 
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veiiile boldness, bad nearly fallen a victim to his 
indiscretion; approaching too near the walls, 
on horseback, he was on the point of losing bis 
life by means of a grappling engine thrown out 
by the besieged* From this perilous situation 
he was extricated by the king, who hastened in* 
stantly to his relief, and having cut asunder with 
his sword the ropes to which the iron hooks 
were fixed, saved the young prince, at the im- 
minent danger of his own life. ''An action," says 
Rapin, ''which redounded as much to the ho- 
nour of the king, as of the prince for whom he 
testified so great an affection. 

About the year 1176 Henry II. made a grant 
of this noble Castle to Fulke Fitz Warine his 
favourite, surnamed de Dinan, together with 
that extensive and fertile vale on the banks of 
the river Corve, called Corve^Dale. 

To this Fulke Fitz Warine de Dinan, suc- 
ceeded Joccas de Dinan ; between whom and 
Hugh de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, great 
dissensions arose ; insomuch that Joccas could 
not pass out of his castle without danger of be* 
ing taken by Mortimer's men. But it so hap- 
pened, that Mortimer himself setting spies upon 
Joccas, and roving through the woods alone, 
was surprised in the thickets contiguous to 
Whitecliffe Heath, by some men who had been 
sent to cut wood for the garrison, by whom he 
was taken prisoner into the Castle of Ludlow, 
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and confined in one of the towers, which to this 
day is called Mortimer's Tower, from whence he 
was not released until he had paid three thou* 
sand marks of silver for his ransom . Ad amazing^ 
sum, if we consider the f^eat difference between 
the value of money at that period and the present. 
It is not clearly ascertained from history at 
what time the LAcy family first possessed the Cas- 
tle of Ludlow, but in the grant made to Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, of the Earldom of Hereford , 
we find the name of Hugh de Lacy, with an ac* 
knowledgment of a former claim that the family 
had to the possessions granted to Gotso, or Joc* 
cas. The deed in question, was made in the last 
year of the reign of Stephen. *'If he can arrange 
matters with Gotso de Dinant," says the king, ''I 
freely grant that the said Gotso may hold his fee, 
which had been Hugh de Lacy*s, of the Earl.'' It 
was during the time it was possessed by Gotso, 
or Joccas, that Lacy boldly attempted to make 
good his claim by force of arms, in which he fi- 
nally succeeded. During the contest, Hugh and 
iiis friend, Sir Arnold de Lisle, were taken cap- 
tive and confined in the *'prison of Pendover with- 
in the Castle of Ludlow." In which state of sus- 
pense they probably ramained a considerable 
time, at the mercy of their enemy. However it is 
recorded that an amour with a gentlewoman of 
the household of Sir Joccas, supplied de Lisle 
with the means of escape. Soon after retumiug 
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with a sttficieDt force th^y were saoreily admitted 
into the Cantle by ibeir female iaainorato, and 
tbe ttoforinnate Sir icMxas was deprived of bis 
pomessioas. Tbe too late repentance of this a» 
bandoned woman drove ber to tbe aaadiiessof des- 
pwoitioBy and in ber frenzy sbe destroyed herself. 

Tbe following curious account in Lelaod*s 
CoUectaneay Tom. 1. p. 331, refers to this 
period. 

''Tbittges eicerptid oate of an old EngKseh 
boke yn ryme of tbe Gestes of Guarine and his 
sunnes. William Conquercnr toke connsel of 
Cofbet and Mortimer for strenketbing; of bis 
inarcbes about the quarters of Shropshire agayn 
die Walcbmen. Tbe burge of Skrobbesburi was 
eommited to tbe cure of Roger de Belesme, where 
be made a castel Alberbyri and Alleston was 
committed to Guarine de Mees. Alane Fleil- 
sone bad gyven to him Oswaldestre, Payne Pev- 
erel, that lovid welle bunting bad Whitiagtoo 
with al the lordship. Payne Peverel bad no is*- 
sue; but his sister had a sunoe eaullid William» 
a worthy knight^ that won tbe hundredes of £1* 
lesmerci and Meilor^ and other mo. This Willi- 
am bad issue eleven daughters, whereof Helena 
was married to Alane*s heyre : and Mellet tbe 
aeouode, wold have none but a koight of very 
nobil hardines. Whlnpelbre her father promisad 
by erye that nolile yong men should maate a* 
Peveiel's place in She Peke» and he that provid 
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Jij^mself yn fiestes of ar»e»» shoaW b«ve Mdiet 
his doughter^ witk the oastlt of WliidRgto*, 
Guarine cam to this 6nterprice» tod tb«r fautc 
with a sunae of the king of Scotland, aad also 
with a BaroB of Burgoyncy and yanquish'd tbevi 
bothe. Gaarine bad a sheld of sylveri aad a 
proud€ pecock upon his heaulme creste. Gua- 
rine wedded Meliet, and had a sunae caullid 
Fulco. Joos, a knight» was left as govemer to 
yong Fulco. Guarine and he de&ndid his lands 
agayne one Waiterp the greatest of the narche 
lorde oute of Lacjf and Ludlow. They met at a 
bent by Bourne, at a bridge ende a litle from 
Ladlow. Joos bare a sheld of syiver, with thre 
blew lyons coronid with gold. 

Joos had a daughter cauUid Hawise, whom 
Fulco Gwarine entirely lovid, and seying her in 
great dolour, aakid the cause of her sorrow, and 
she aaswerid that it was no matier for an hanker 
to amende: and he upon that ioke hise aitd spere 
to rescew Joos her father, as one Godarde was 
about to streke of his bede ; so that Godarde 
was slayne of him, and Gualter Lacy dryven ja- 
way. Then Joos recovered a horse and sore 
woundid Syr Arnold that did hym much hart. 
Ther Fulco killid one Andrew, a knight longging 
to Walter Lacy* Gualter Lacy and Syr Arnold 
were taken prisoners and put in the Castel of 
Ladlow, in a prisop caullid Pendouer* 

A gentilwoman^ cauUid MarioOj deliverid 
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both these knighttes by treason oute of Pen- 
douer, for love of Syr Arnold de Lis, one of them 
that promised her falsely marriage. Fulco Gua- 
rine weddid Hawise, doughter to Joos, at Lud- 
low Castel. Joos and Fulco Guarine toke a 
journey into Ireland ; Marion larried, faining 
siknes, behind, and write a lettre to her love Syr 
Arnold de Lis, to cum secretely to her up into 
the Castel with a lader of leder and cordes. 
Arnold cam according to Marion's desier, and 
had his pleasure of her ; and sone after cam his 
band, and secretely scalinge the walles killed the 
Castellanes. Then Marion, seeing this treason, 
lept out of a towre and brake her nek ; and Ar- 
nold killed after many of the burgeses of Ludlow 
toune, sparing nother wife, widow, nor childe. 
Walter Lacy, hearing that the Castel and 
toune of Ludlow was won, cam with his band 
thither, and mannid and vitailid Ludlow, keping 
it as his owne. This tidinges was told to Joos, 
lying at Lambourne. Joos and Fulco, and his 
father Guarine, cam to rescue Ludlow ; and in 
assaulting of it killid many of Lacy^s men. Then 
Lacy, with a band of men, cam oute to fight 
with them ; but he lesing many men, was fayne 
to recoyle into the toune. Sone after this, 
Guarine de Meese waxed very sike, and so goy- 
ing to Albourby he dyed there within VII dayes, 
and was buried in the new abbay, Fulco his 
sunne and Mellet his wife being present. Fulco 
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returnid to help Joos. Gualter Lacy sent to 
the prince of Wales for help, and he cam, wyn- 
ning by the way Whitington ; and Deonoan, a 
place about Ludlow, wither the prince of Wales 
with his, resortid to help Lacy. 

Fulco Guarine hurte the prince of Wales in 
the shoulder, and drave hym to a castel, cauUid 
Cayhome, where Cay had be lorde, and there 
asseging by three days part of the princes meup 
killid many of them at a certen issue. Fulco 
was woundid, and yet roode tp mete king Henry 
by Glocestre, of whom he was well! interteynid 
as his kinnesman, and there he had his wounde 
that Arnold's brother gave him yn the waste 
welle helid. King Henry made Fulke a knight, 
and steward of his house, and lorde and gover- 
nor of thos marchis. This Fulco Guarine had a 
Sonne by his wife Hawise, likewise callid Fulco." 

The male line of the Lacies became extinct 
on the death of the first Hugh, but the name 
was revived in the person of his nephew. It 
was this second Hugh de Lacy to whom Henry 
IL gave the Earldom of Ulster ; and it is pre- 
sumed he was sanctioned in retaining possession 
of Ludlow by the same monarch. 

In the fifth of Richard L Gilbert Talbot had 
lands given him for the custody of Ludlow Cas- 
tle, and eight years afterwards, 1198, Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of Eng- 
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lafid» took povflefidon of Ludlow Castle on 
bebtttlf of the king, aad committed it to the care 
of Dew f oveniors. 

Anno gratiae miUesiMo ceBtesimo ■ooagesino 
octavo, Hubertus, Sec. fuit io WaiM, et recepit 
in QUBW saft Caatellujii de IfUdelaw, d^c. expul- 
sit inde evtatodibus, qui ea din cufltodieraot ; et 
tradidit «a aUs cuatodibui custodienda ad opus 
Ee^pis. Hm^edeu Anmml. p. 77^. 

la the cj^th year of tke reign of king JohB» 
we find this <astle renakiiog in the possession 
of the €row4| and it was then conferred on Philip 
de Albania who intermediately enjoyed it until 
ii again devolved to the ancient family of the 
LiMciea. Waller de Lacy, and Gilbert his son, 
granted ^^at possessions in and near the town 
ttf Ludlow, for the snpf^ort of the hospital of St. 
John the Baptist, founded by Peter Undergod, 
soon after the conquest. This hospital stood 
near Ladfovd bridge, contiguous to Ludlow, in 
a place called to this day St. John's close. 

Walter de Lacy died in the year 1241, the 
twonty^fifth year of Henry IIL his estates 
descending, in default of male heirs, to his two 
grandaughters, Margery and Maud* 

In the twenty-eighth of Henry IIL a. d. 
1244, Geoffpey de GeneviU having married Mand 
the nieoe and one of the oo*beirs of Walter de 
Lacy, obtained the king's precept to the Sheriff 
of Herefordshire for setting forth her purparty, 
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upon partition of the lands of the said Walter ; 
whereapon the Castle of Ludlow with its mem* 
bers, was in part thereof assigned to her, and 
became the inheritance of her son Peter de 
Geneviil. 

From the death of Lkwelin the great in 1240 
to the death of the second Llewelin, and the 
execution of David at Shrewsbury in 1268, the 
Marchers were engaged in continual warfare. 
It appears from a writ of the king, addressed to 
Sir Ralph Basset of Drayton, that on his land- 
ing at Dover, on the eve of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, (December 20th.) he was informed 
that Llewelin and his accomplices, unmindful of 
their fealty pledged to him, and in violation of 
the truce, had hostilely seized certain castles, 
&:c. of his liege subjects. The writ, in conse- 
quence, sumouMis Baiset to be at Heref<Nrd on 
January 0th. 12$2--*-d ; and he afterwards calls 
certain 4^ the Lords Marchers, namely, Roger 
and Hugh Mortimer, John Fitz Alan, both the 
John le Straoges, elder and younger, Hamo le 
Strange, Thomas Corbet, Griffith ap Wennewin, 
Fulke Fitz Warine, Raiph de Bottler, and Walter 
de Du«8tanviUe, to meet James de Aldithle at 
Ludlow on tbe octaves of the purilieation. In 
the severe eonAict which ensued it required the 
prompt ^od active exertions of Prince Edward, 
as well as the sovereign ; and though the gallant 
prinee, soon compelled Llewelui to take refuge 
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in the strong holds of Snowdon, yet such was 
the unsettled state of affairs at this juncture, 
that Edward was unahle effectually to restrain 
the incursions of the Welsh, being hastily sum- 
moned to London, for the purpose of opposing 
the rebellious attempts of De Montford and the 
Earl of Leicester. 

Early in the spring of 1264 Montford marched 
his army from Worcester into these parts, and 
took possession of Bridgnorth, and of Shrews- 
bury. The fatal convention at Lewes, soon af- 
terwards threw the king into the hands of Lei- 
cester and his party. Roger Mortimer and the 
principal of the Lords Marchers took up arms 
to rescue their captive sovereign, and opposing 
the united forces of De Montfort and Llewelin, 
were overcome, and compelled to submit to their 
opponents and sign a treaty concluded at Mont- 
gomery. The victors having previously taken 
the castles of Hereford, Hay, and Ludlow, and 
ravaged the estates of Mortimer. 

In 1276 — 7, Edward L having constituted 
Roger de Mortimer his general against the 
Welsh, and having issued a pardon to all of 
that nation who would desert Llewelin ap Grif- 
fith, ''our rebel" (as he calls him), summoned 
the army, by writ issued at Windsor, Dec. 12, 
to meet at Worcester, in the octave of St. John 
Baptist, and to encrease his force to the utmost, 
directed that Bishops and Abbots should not be 
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excused from serving, and that the Sheriffs 
should summon all the tenants t«i capite. The 
king himself left Shrewsbury for Wales on the 
16th. of October in the Autumn following, and 
his operations were so vigorous that Llewelin 
was obliged to submit to the hard conditions of 
the conqueror before the end of the year. A 
new struggle commenced in the beginning of the 
year 1282. Llewelin having long with difficulty 
suppressed the indignant feelings of pride and 
resentment, and suffering under the oppressions 
of the English ministers, again was roused to 
attempt an unequal warfare against the king. 
Edward expressed great concern and deep re- 
sentment on account of what he pleases to term 
ingratitude in the Welsh Prince, as we learn from 
his letter to the king of Castile, excusing him- 
self from lending his assistance against the Sa- 
racens. ''Before your messengers came," says 
he, "namely, in the time of the Lord's passion, 
when Judas betrayed our Lord, our traitors, 
Llewelin ap Griffith and David his brother who 
were our famijiars and counsellors, traitorously 
rose against us with all their Welsh, invading 
the lands of our march, killing our lieges, and 
burning our villages and towns." 

On this occasion Edward, by sending a pow* 
erful army against the insurgents, had the satis- 
faction of bringing the contest to a speedy close ; 
the ill-fated Llewelin fell near Builth, on Friday 
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Dec. 11. This Prince was said to be slain se- 
ditiously ; from which is to be infered that the 
fatal wound was received in the stragg ks of a 
croudy and that seTeral contended fen* the ho- 
nour of killing him. He was unarmed^ and there 
were found in the sleeve of his vest, his signet, 
and a written paper containing feigned names 
and darkly mysterious expressions, from which 
(says the Archbishop of Canterbury in his letter 
to the Court) ''it appears that certain Noblemen 
near the Welsh, either marchians or other, are 
disaffected to our lord the king/' His grace 
adds i ''Dame Mahaud Longespeye prayed me 
to pronounce sentence of absolntion upon the 
prince, to the intent that he might be interred 
in holy ground i" but that he dectined doing, nn* 
less she would bring evidence thai Lkwelin dis- 
covered signs of repentance in his last moments. 
This benevolent lady was cousin-'german to 
the deceased, being the daughter and sole heir- 
ess of Walter de Clifford, lord of Corfton and 
Cnlmington near Ludlow, by Margaret, daughter 
of liewelin the great. Her first husband, Wil- 
liam Longspe, was son of William Earl of Salis** 
burv ; but she was at this time wife of John 
Gifford of Brimfield, who little partook of her 
sentiments, if it be true that he sent the^unfor- 
tunate Prince's head to London, to be fixed on 
the Tower, encircled with a wreath of ivy, in 
derision of those claims to the crown of Britain, 
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to which he was encovFagtd by h\» bafdg to as- 
pire : it baa been saiil tbat Edward, awaie af tlie 
iafluence which these Tenerable flaeii possessed 
over the minda of their oonatfynieB, caused ait 
who fell into his hands to be put to death. 

Before the end of the year 1283 the destruc* 
tioB of the British djsastj was completedy and 
the onfortunate David, with his wile and cbfl<* 
dren, broaght to the king, who, however, repo- 
sed to comply with the earnest entreaty of the 
isiseFabie captive to throw himself at his mi^es* 
tv's feet. He was sent in chains to stand before 
the tribunal of his enemies, at Shrewsbury. 
With every reasooabie presumption oi descent 
and natioaai prelerence, conceiving himself to 
be an independent Prince, be was ttied as a 
vassal to the crown of Eagland. He was not 
permitted to diapate the feet of his vassahige, 
neither was it the asage of that age to aDow 
an advocate to plead his cause ; his brief trial 
ended in his being caademned to a ctoel and ig- 
nominious death ; being the first who suffered 
the penalty of the then new Law of TieaaoD* 
He was dragged by horses to the place of ese- 
cation, even, as is supposed, withoat a hurdle 
to lay on ; hnag op and taken down alive ; and 
his bowels taken out and burned befove his 
face ; and when at length belieaded and relea- 
sed from his mbery, his body divided into 
quarters, and Us bead conveyed to that of his 
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brother in London : a consummation of barba- 
rian cruelty altogether adverse to every princi- 
ple of justice and deserving universal execration; 
though sanctioned by a law which yet disgraces 
the country by being retained in our statute 
books. 

In the thirty-first of Edward L A. d. 1303, 
Roger de Mortimer married Joane, the widow of 
Peter de Oenevill, son of Geoffrey de Genevill, 
and became Lord of Ludlow Castle. In the four- 
teenth of Edward II. A. d. 18219 having united 
himself with the discontented Barons of the 
realm, he was committed a prisoner to theTow- 
er, from which he found means to escape, a. d. 
1323 ; and in memory of this deliverance he cau- 
sed a chapel to be built in honour of St. Peter, 
in the outer ward of Ludlow Castle, for one 
priest to celebrate mass perpetually therein. 

This distinguished personage, raised by a 
daring course of crimes to that '^bad eminence*' 
from which he was at last precipitated, was 
created Earl of March in the first year of Ed- 
ward III. He was afterwards made Justice of 
Wales by that monarch, whom he entertained 
most sumptuously during his progress into the 
Marches of Wales, at his castles of Ludlow and 
Wigmore. 

The reign of the second Edward had been 
disgraced by the wickedness and cruelty which 
follows a system of favoritism ; and weakly sub- 
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mittiDg to the guidance of a depraved woman 
and her partizans^ he ultimately lost his crown 
and his life. ''Never/' says Speed, ''did Eng- 
lish earth at one time drink so much hlood of 
her nobleSy in so vile a manner shed ; their ene- 
mieSf not contented with their blood , procured 
also the confiscation of their estates and inheri* 
tances/* ''But, Mortimer/* exclaims the his- 
torian, "there will be/ a time, when the cry of 
thisy and other blood sacrificed to thy private 
revenge, (whilst thou abusest the public trust) 
will never give over the pursuit, till it hath de« 
servedly drawn thine in lieu thereof.*' 

''iVemem, or rather God's vengeance, with 
swift pace did now approach and summon Mor- 
timer to a bloody account. Oh what enchant- 
ments are honour and power to the minds of men I 
how suddenly and how strangely do they blow 
up the same with the contempt of others,, and 
forgetfnlness of themselves ? Certainly the frail 
state of man's constitution is clearly seen in this 
high lord, who, drunken with felicity, and fear- 
ing neither God nor man, fell into utter confu- 
sion when he least feared." Mortimer was at 
last seized by the king himself, assisted by his 
attendants, in Nottingham Castle. 

''There was in the Castle of Nottingham (and 
at this day is) a certain secret way or mine, cut 
through a rock, upon which the said castle is 
built, one issue whereof openeth toward the 
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river which niDs under it, and the other Tentetfa 
itself far within upon the surface, and is (at this 
present) called Mortimer's hole ; throng^ this 
the young king (Edward III.) well armed, and 
strongly seconded, was conducted by sonse of 
his trusty and sworn servants, with drawn 
swords, up to the Queen's chamber, whose 
door was unriint, and with her was Mortimer, 
ready to go to bed, whom, with the slaughter of 
a knight, and one or two that resisted, they laid 
hold upon* This was not reputed a slender en* 
terprize, in regard that in Mortimer's retinue 
were not fewer than one hundred and three score 
knights, beside esquires and gentlemen.*' The 
articles of impeachment against Mortimer are 
to be found as follows in the celebrated poem 
of the **Mimmr of Magigtr&its.^* 

"TlTe hsiDOOt crinWB tfMUk unu looii wieiv had* 
1. Pint that be caosde the King to yecid the Scott, 
^ (To make a peace) totrnet tnf were from him got. 

And tlienwitfaall the Oiarter called Ragman; 
S. That of the Scots be had bribed privy nine. 
a. That through bit meauet Sr. Edwua or Canianrou 

In Bariiley Castle most traiterously was slain. 
4. That with his Prince's mother he bad laiue, 
9. And Anally with polling at bis pleasnie, 

Had rob'd the King and Conmona of their treanre." 

''But the most barbarous murder of the 
King's Esther, and especially the dishonourable 
peace and contract with the then professed ene- 
mies of England, were principally insisted upon 
as heinous treason. He was after sentence ignc»- 
miniously drawn to Tyburn, the common place 
of execntion, then called the Elmes, and there 
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Upon the commoB gaUoiv» was a» ifnomiiiiously 
executed, btnging (by the Kiiig*s commandmeot) 
two days and two nights, a public and gladsome 
spectacle." This happened in the year 1830» 
A grandson of the Earl, of the same nanie^ suc- 
ceeded to his title and estates, who, desiroas of 
possessing the Lordship of Ludlow entire, gate 
the manor of Crendon, in Buckinghamshire, to 
Sir William de Feirars of Qroby, in exchange 
for that moiety of this manor and town which 
had descended to the Ferrars family. 

Ludlow continued for a long series of years in 
the possession of the Mortimers, from whom 
descended a great and noble fEunily in the chief 
line of it ; it also branched forth into the con- 
siderable ones of Richard's CasUe, Attilbury, 
Chirk, and Chilmarch, all barons and great men 
in their generations; of whom Sir William Dug- 
dale mentions, — "How great, how pious, how 
numerous these Mortimers were« and lastly how 
honourably the name went out, being wrapt up 
in the crown by an heir general." 

In 1399 Henry Duke of Lancaster on his 
route into Wales to circumvent the unfortunate 
Richard U. passed through Ludlow, to join the 
Lords Scales and Bardolph, Sir Robert and Sir 
John Legh, and other gentlemen of Cheshire ; 
and at this period the conflict between the 
houses of York and Lancaster began, when on 
the deposition of Richard, the Duke ascended 
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the throne under the title of Henry IV. and the 
Mortimer family froin this period became dis- 
tinguished as competitors with the Lancastrians 
for the English crown. 

Henry was the son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward HL His title 
however was not a just one, for Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward UL left a daugh- 
ter named Philippa, from whom descended the 
House of York. 

Edmund Mortimer, uncle to Richard Planta- 
genet, having been declared heir apparent to the 
crown by Richard H. previous to that Prince's 
unfortunate Irish expedition, was on that account 
kept a close prisoner during the whole of the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. His confe- 
rence with his nephew, as given by our great dra- 
matic bard, is in a high degree interesting. 

SCENE, A PRISON. 

Enter Mortimer^ brought in a chair, and Jaihrs. 

Mar. Kind keepert of mv weak d^cny ioflr age 
Let dying Moittmer bere rest himaeff 
E'en fike a man new haled from the rack. 
So tut my limba with long impriionment: 
And these grey locka, the ponnivants of death, 
Nestor like ased in an age of care, 
Argne the end of Edmund Mortimer. 
These eyes, like lamps whose wasted oil is spent. 
Wax dim, as drawine to their exigent. 
Weak shoalden overoome with burthening grief. 
And pithless arms, like to a witber'd vine 
That droops his sapless branches to the ground : 
Yet are these feet, whose strengthless stay is numb, 

SLJnable to support this lump of clay) 
wift* winged with det^ire to get a grare; 
As witting, I no other comfort haTc. 
But tell me keeper, will my nephew come? 
Keep, Richard Plantegenet, my Lord, will come — 
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Mor» Enough i ny aool then ahaH be ntiafy*d. 
Poor gentleman, bis wrong doth eqaid mine. 
Since Henry Monmouth fint began to reign, 
( Before whoK glory I was great in arms,) 
This loathsome sequcstiation lutve 1 had ; 
And even since then, bath Richard been obscar*d. 
Deprived of honour and inheritance. 
But now the arbitrator of despaira, 
JuHt death, kind umpire of men's miseries. 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence. 

EnUrBichard Plantagenet, 

Keep. My Lord, your loving nephew now is come. 
Aior. Richard Plantagenet, my friend. Is he come! 
Plan. I uoble uncle, tbus ignobly as*d ; 

Your nephew, 

Mor. Direct mine arms, I may embnce his neck, 

And in his bosom spend my latest gasp. 

Ob, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks; 

That I may kindly give one fainting kiln. 
Plan. First lean thine aged back against mine arm ; 

And now. good uncle, for my ftther*s sake. 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And for alliance sake, declare tbe cause 

Myfather Earl of Cambridge lost his head. 
Mor. This cause, fair nephew, that imprisoned me ; 

And hath detained n^e all my flow'riiig youth 

Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine. 

Was cursed instrument of his decease. 
Plan. Discover more at large what cause that was. 

For I am ignorant and cannot guess. 
M&r. I will, if that my fading breath permit ; 

And death approach not, ere my tale be done. 

Henry the fourth, gmndfather to this king. 

Deposed his cousin Richard, Edward's son ; 

The first begotten, and the lawful heir 

Of Edward, king, the third of that descent, 

During whose reign the Peicies of tbe north. 

Finding his usurpation moat uiyust, 

Eudeavour'd my advancement to tbe throne. 

The reason mov'd these warlike lords to this, 

Was, for that young king Richajrd thus remov'd. 

Leaving no heir begotten of his body, 

I was the next by birth and parentage. 

But mark ; as in this haughty great attempt 

Tbey laboured to plant the rightful beir; 

I lost my liberty and they thehr lives. 

Long after this, when Henry the fifth. 

After his father Bolingbroke, did reign, 
• Thy father. Earl of Cambridge, (then deri v*d 

From famous Edmund Laugley, Duke of York, 

Marrying my sister, ihat thy mother was) ; 

Again in pity of my hard distress 

Levied an army, meaning to redeem 

And re-install me in the diadem : 

But as the rest, so fell that noble Easl, 

And WM beheaded* Thus the Mortimen, 
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In wham tiM title voted, were eufipffeit. 

Plan,. Of which, mw Lord, yow Bonour is the kst, 

Mor. Tne; aodu)omieetttluitInoin««iMve; 
And that my fuutlne words do wanmit death : 
Thou art my heir ( we rmt I wUi thee gather: 
But y0t be wary in thy aUidioMS care. 
With silence, asfhew, be rhmi politic i 
Strong- fixed is &e hovie of Lancaster, 
And hhe a moamtain mat to be removed. 
But now thy node is rcmoTiag hence ; 
As Princes do their courts, when they are doy'd 
With lo^«ontio«anoe in « settled place. 

Plan. O uncle, would some part of my youngs yean 
Murht but redeem the passage of your age ! 

Mor, Thou dost then wrong me, as tliat slaughterer doth. 
Who giveth many wounds when one wifi kill. 
Mourn not, except thou sonow for my good; 
Only give orders tor mj Amend. 
And so farawall ; and nir t)efal thy hopes. 
And prosperous be thy life in iieace and war! (dies) 

'^Plan. And peace, no war, Wal thv p&rting soul! 
In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage. 
And, lifce an hermit, overpast uiy days. 
Well ; I will lock his counsel in my breast ; 
And what f do inu^ne, let that rest. 
Keepers, convey him hence ; and I myself 
Will see his burial better than his life. 
Here lies the dusky torch of Mortimer, 
Choak'd with ambition of the meaner sort. 



During the unquiet reign of Henry IV. the 
inarches were kept in an almost constant state 
of disturbance and alarm by the celebrated Owen 
Glendower, whose hostilities against the English 
were at first excited by repeated acts of injus- 
tice: the court having sanctioned or allowed 
Lord Grey of Ruthin to wrest from Glendower 
a considerable part of his inheritance. Glen- 
dower*s first act was to repossess himself of his 
lands, and further to iodemnify himself, he also 
seized part of Lord Grey'« possessions. Being 
on this account prosciihed and assailed as a 
traitor, he assumed the title of Prince of Wales, 
and roused his coiuitryiD€P to jeia his slandard, 
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aad endeavour to liberate tbemseWes from tbe 
yoke of England^ 'which tbe arbitrary eooduct 
of tbe Lords Marchers had rendered intolerable. 
Tbe fauily o£ Mortimer had made themi^lvea 
particularly obnoxious to Glendower, and his 
arms were frequently directed against them. 
Tbe strongest castle on the frontier was sup- 
posed to be thai of Radnor, belonging to Sir 
Roger Mortimer; this, with numerous other 
places of importance, was visited with fire and 
sword. In the course of these successful incur- 
sions of Glendower, bis inveterate enemy. Lord 
Grey, fell into his hands, and was secured in 
the recesses ai Snoivdon; but he was even- 
tually released, on the payment often thousand 
marks. During these ravages the scene of 
contest was frequently extended to Hereford- 
shire and Shropshire : and a general engage- 
ment took place near Knighton, between Glen- 
dower and an army under the command of 
Sir Edmund Mortimer^ uncle to the young Earl. 
Tbe contest was extremely obstinate and sangui- 
nary : Glendower at last gained the victory, and 
in a personal encounter with Sir Edmund, Unsk 
him prisoner^ Mortimer lost eleven hundred 
men, mostly slain on the field of batUe. 

Fictitious accounts of the death of this cele- 
brated chief are to be found in the monkish le- 
gends ; it is, however, eeriain that he died <m 
the 90(h, of September, 1414, in the sixty-firsi 
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year of his age ; and most probably at the house 
* of his daughter, married to Roger Monington, 
at Monington in Herefordshire. It is in a high 
degree probable, that in his last hours, he would 
seek in the arms of his children, that repose, 
which fifteen years of turbulent activity had 
rendered so necessary. Of his five daughters, 
Janet was married to John Croft of Croft Castle, 
and the others to persons of note and respect- 
ability. 

When Richard Plantagenet Earl of Cambridge 
was beheaded by Henry V. and his brother the 
Duke of York was slain at the battle of Agin - 
court, his title and estates descended to the 
second Richard Plantagenet, nvho would pro- 
bably never have attempted . to dethrone Henry 
VI. had not the people by their uneasiness 
under his government, seemed to invite him to 
the undertaking. 

In the year 1450, the Duke of York laid vio- 
lent hands on his avowed enemies, John Sutton 
Lord Dudley, Reignald Abbot of St. Peter's 
at Glastonbury, and another person, whom he 
imprisoned in his Castle of Ludlow. The same 
year he published a letter about the government 
of the town ; the purport of which is to confirm 
and authorize the continuance of the ''rule, 
councel and governance of the said town, by 
the Twelve and Twenty-Jive,'* as formerly, 
''sythe the time that no mind is.'' The style of 
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the Duke in this instrument is ''Earl of March, 
and of Ulster, Lord of Clare, of Wigmore, and 
of Ludlow." 

It seems to have been the policy of the Lancas- 
trian usurpers, conscious of their want of a just 
title to the crown, to pacify the house of York 
by the allowance of posts of honour and profit. 
It might therefore naturally be expected, that 
the first attempts against the sovereigik to whom 
they had sworn allegiance, would be attended 
with some scruples of conscience, as well as 
apprehensions of danger. Indeed it is evident 
that the paltry system of duplicity by which 
the Duke conducted his undertaking, was that 
which is only adopted or vindicated by those 
whom fear or wickedness induces to throw a veil 
over their real intentions. A system seldom 
ultimately successful, though, unfortunately for 
mankind, too often made use of. 

The Duke's first complaints were against the 
administration, and might seem to have been 
fairly attributable to the misfortunes by which 
he was then assailed : the loss of Caen, the 
seigniory of which had been given to him by 
the king, and the representation made to him 
by the governor of the place, (Sir David Hall, 
the ancestor of the Chronicler of that name) 
that it had been given up by the Duke of Som- 
erset without sufiicient cause, roused his indig- 
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nation ; Sir David on ibis occasion repaired to 
his lord in Ireland, where he had been sent to 
suppress a rebellion, and at the time was smart- 
ing under a sense of injury ; the ministers having 
sent him on this expedition with a force totally 
inadequate to the undertaking. Anticipating 
the loss of his Irish estates, descended to him 
from the Lacies and De Burghs, and combining 
this with his other grievances, the Duke deter- 
mined to quit his government and return to 
£ngland, for the purpose of attacking the min- 
istry and endeavouring to place himself at the 
head of affairs. In his letter to his friends on 
this occasion, after complaining of the nonpay- 
ment of the necessary supplies, whereby he was 
unable to resist the rebels, he says, ''my power 
cannot stretch to keepe it (Ireland) in the king*s 
obeisance, and verie necessitie will compell me 
to come into England to live there upon my 
poore livelihood. For I had leaver be dead than 
anie inconveniencie should fall thereunto by my 
default, for it shall never be chronicled, nor re-r 
main in scripture, (by the grace of God) that 
Ireland was lost by my negligence. For I have 
example in other places (more pitie it is) for to 
dread shame, and for to acquit my troth unto 
the king*s highnesse, as my dutie is." This let- 
ter is dated 15th June, 1450, and the town of 
Caen fell into the hands of the French in the 
same month and year. 
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On the Duke*s departure from Ireland without 
leave, his enemies in the administration deter- 
mined if possible to seize his person ; or at 
least to bar his approach to the king. He es- 
caped, however, from their attempts to intercept 
him, and arrived in London whilst the parlia- 
ment was sitting. The majority of the lower 
house was decidedly in his interest, and it ap- 
pears to have been at this juncture that he ad- 
dressed a letter to the king, in which, styling 
himself <*his humble sujet and lyge man," he 
beseeches him to do justice upon traitors. The 
king's conciliating answer served only to increase 
the ardour of the Duke, who determined to take 
up arms, under the pretence of effecting a 
change in the ministry. £arly in the following 
year, February 3, 1451 — 2, he was bpsily em- 
ployed in raising an army in the March est, and 
writes fron) Ludlow to the bailiffs of Shrews- 
bury, requesting their assistance. In order to 
palliate his proceedings, he published a decla- 
ration, dated at his Castle of Ludlow, and signed 
with his own hand and seal, in which he profes- 
sed his allegiance to King H^nry, stating that 
his army was raised solely for the purpose of re- 
dressing certain grievances, &c, feeding in this 
manner the public mind with vague and frivolous 
eKcuses, as an extenuation of his conduct. 

Time however disclosed his real designs ; for 
soon after the death of Lord Audlev, at Blore 
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Heath, in Staffordshire, he threw off the mask, 
openly avowed his pretensions to the throne, 
and appointed the Castle of Ludlow the place of 
rendezvous for his adherents. On which the 
royal army, then stationed at Worcester, was 
ordered to march against him. 

On the approach of the Royalists to Ludford, 
the Bishop of Salisbury was sent into the town, 
with an. offer of a general amnesty, if they would 
surrender. This being approved of by the in- 
habitants, and violently opposed by the soldiers, 
a contest arose between them in which many of 
the former, were destroyed. 

These disputes could not fail to weaken the 
resolution of the besieged, and this is apparent 
from the submissive letter sent to the king as 
stated by Speed. — ''The Earl of Salisbury in 
this sort opened to himself a way to Ludlow, 
where the head of their combination, the Duke 
of York, busied himself to gather forces : being 
met, they conclude, that seeing the matter was 
now become deadly, they would deal in clouds 
no longer, but fight it out to the extremity. Men 
are drawn out of all parts with large hopes and 
promises of sharing in their fortunes, and the 
Earl of Warwick bringing with him from Calais 
that valiant captain Andrew Trollop, and a 
band of stout and choice soldiers, comes to the 
general -rendezvous of the Yorkists, the Castle 
of Ludlow.*' 
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"The King in the mean space hath assembled 
a great puissance of faithful subjeicts, and being 
attended with the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter^ 
and other of his chief friends, marcheth against 
his enemies. His first work was to offer them 
general pardon. It is refused, and called by 
them a staff of reed^ or ghus buckler. The sword 
must decide the quarreL Whereupon the King 
commands his standards to advance : while he 
was on his march, a letter fraught with the wont- 
ed hypocrisies, is delivered to the King. In it 
among many other insinuations are these. "Most 
christian King, right high and mighty Prince, 
and our most dread sovereign Lord, &c. We 
sent unto your good grace by the Prior of the 
cathedral church of Worcester and divers other 
Doctors, and among others by Mr. William 
Linwood, Doctor of Divinity, which ministered 
unto us severally the blessed sacrament of the 
body of Jesus, whereupon we and every of us 
deposed of our truth and duty, &c.*' But the let- 
ter made no overture of any course upon which 
•they would yield to lay down arms, alledging, 
"they would but make their way to the king 
for redress of abuses, and that they were enfor- 
ced to stand together for their own defence, 
against such great courtiers and favourites, as 
intended their destruction.'' 

"The king is now in sight, whom the tri- 
umvirs, York, Warwick, and Salisbury^ being 
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strongly entrenched before Ludlow, mean to 
assail. Andrew Trollop, who had in the king's 
pay done great service upon the French, was 
acquainted with all their council, and finding 
himself extremely deceived, (for he thought, 
and so by the Earl of Warwick was made to 
believe, that the preservation of the king was 
intended, and not his destruction,) abandons 
the Yorki«ts camp at midnight, and with a 
choice number of trusty men presents himself 
and services to the king, who graciously recei- 
ved him/' This unexpected occurrence destroy- 
ed the hopes of the Yorkists, who immediately 
fled ; the Duke and his youngest son reached 
Ireland, and the Earls of March, Warwick, and 
Salisbury with much difficulty escaped to Calais. 
Fabyan gives the following account of this 
affair. — ' 'Whereof herynge the sayde Duke, then 
beynge with his people nere vnto the towae of 
Ludlowe, pyght there a sure and stronge feelde 
that none of his foes myght vpon any parte 
entre. Where he so lyinge, came to hym from 
Calys the Erie of Warwyke with a stronge bande 
of men, amonge the whiche was Andrewe Trol- 
lop, and many of other of the beste souldyours 
of Calys. The Duke thus keepynge his feelde 
vpon that one party, and the Kynge with his 
people vpon that other, vpon the nyght preceding 
the day that both hoostes shiild have met, the 
fomamed Andrewe Trollop, with all the chefe 
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gouldyours of Calys, secretly departed from the 
Dake*s boost and went vnto Che Kinges, where 
they were ioyously receyued. When this thynge 
to the Duke and the other lords was asserteyned, 
they were therewith sore dysmayed, and especy- 
allye, for the sayde lordes hfiidde to the sayde 
Andrewe shewyd the hoole of theyre ententys, 
which than they knewe well shuld be clerelye 
dyscoveryd vnto theyr enemy es : wherefore after 
counceyll for a remedy taken, they concludyd to 
flee, and leve the feelde standyng as they had 
ben present and sty 11 abydyng. And so, incon- 
tinentlye the sayde Duke with his ii sones, and 
fewe other parsonys, fled towarde Walys, and 
from thens passed sauely into Irelande. 

And forthwith the Kynge rode vnto Ludlowe & 
dyspoyled the towne and castell, and sent the 
Dnchesse of Yorke, with hyr chyldren, vnto the 
Duchesse of Buckingham his syster, where she 
restyd long after.'* 

On the surrender of the place, the greater 
part of the garrison was pardoned; but the 
c;astle was stripped of all its costly ornaments, 
and the town forcibly plundered of every thing 
valuable. According to Hall, the Duchess of 
York with her two younger sons and her sister, 
were taken in the place, and confined for some 
time afterwards in one of the outer towers. 

In the succeeding Parliament, held at Coven- 
try, the following persons were attainted of high 
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treason, and their estates confiscated, as appears 
from Fenn's Original Letters, vol. 1, page 182. 



The Due «f York 
Therle of Marche 
Therle of Rutland 
Therle of Warwyk 
Therle of Salisbury 
The Lord Pow jt 
The Lord Clynton 
*The CouQteii of Sair 
Sir Thomas Nevyle 
Sir John Nevrle 
Sir Thomas Haryngton 
Sir Thorn's o Pure 
Sir John Conyers 

'Alice Daug^hter and heir of 
Thomas Montague, Earl of Sal- 
isbnry, wife of Richard Nerille, 
in her right, Earl of Salisbury. 



Sir John Wenlok 
Sir Wm. Oidhall 
Edward Bnarghcier 
A broy* of his 
Thom*s Vaugh'n 
Thorn's Colte 
Thomas Clay 
John Denham 
Thomas Moryng 
John Oter 
Maistr Rie. Fisher 



Hastyngs and oy' that as yet 
we can not know ye names, kc. 
As for y*e Lord Powys be came 
inne and hadde g'ce as for his 
lyf, but as for his goods j'e for« 
ietnre passed. 

Ludlow and its Castle continued in this dis* 
mantled state until after the battle of Wakefield, 
in which the Duke of York was slain and many 
of his followers crudly put to death, after having 
surrendered themselves to the promised mercy 
of the enemy. The infant son of the Duke mur* 
dered in cold blood, and the barbarous cruelty 
of the Queen to her captive enemy has been en- 
larged on by historians. * 'Cruel joy,'* says 
Speed, "is seldom fortunate. Ccesar wept over 
Pompeii head, but the Queen (ignorant how 
many causes of tears were reserved for her own 
share) makes herself merry with the ghastly and 
bloody spectacle of the Duke's head crowned 
with paper.*' Cruelty and murder excite the ab- 
horrence and detestation of mankind, and seldom 
escape punishment The unfortunate father, 
when the handkerchief drenched in the blood of 
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his child is given to him». is made to exclaim^ — 

**That fikceof hit the hungry caoDihalt 

Wonld not have touched, would not hare stain'd with blood; 

But yon are more inhuman, more iuexorable, — 

O, ten times more, than tig^era of Hyrcania. 

See, ruth leas Queen, a hapless lather's tears: 
This cloth thon dipp'dst in blood of my sweet boy, 
And I with tears do wash the blood away. 
These tears aie my sweet R}itland*s obsequies; 
And evei V drop cnes vengeance for his death,-— 
' 'Gainst ihftfe, fell Clifford,— «nd thee false French woman.** 

His execrations were prophetic, ''for the Earl 
of March, son and heir to the late valiant Duke, 
hearing of this tragical adventure, with the death 
of his noble father and loving brother and trusty 
firendes, was wonderfully amazed ; but after 
comfort given to him by his faithful lovers and 
assured alyes," he visited Shrewsbury, Ludlow^ 
and the neighbourhood of the Marches, where he 
quickly raised a considerable army, keeping his 
flag, as a signal of rendezvous, flying upon the 
lofty summit of Wigmore Castle. 

The Queen, fearful of his rising power, dis- 
patched the Earl of Pembroke with a strong 
force to oppose him. Young Edward marched 
out against his enemies, whom he met in a plain 
near Mortimer's Cross, where a desperate and 
bloody battle was fought. On the morning pre- 
ceding the engagement, there appeared to the 
Earl and his friends a meteor in the heavens re- 
sembling the junction of three suns : — 

*'Three glorious anna, each one a perfect sun ; 
Not separated by the racking clouds, 
But aever'd inia pale clear aliintng skv. 
—They join, embrace, and seem to kIsb^ 
As if they vow'd some league inviolable: 
Now arc they but one lamp, one light, one nn.** 
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This phaenomenoD, favourably considered as a 
supernatural indication of success, helped to 
inspire courage and resolution in the ensuing 
struggle ; it was in consequence of this occur- 
rence, that the badge or device born by Edward 
as Earl of March, was a sun in its full bright- 
ness; because the sun of honour and fortune 
did indeed then begin to shine upon him, through 
clouds of blood and misery. The battle took 
place, according to Speed, on Candlemas Day, 
in the year 1461. Both parties continued the 
contest with a furious resolution, but in the end 
the Earl of March obtained a complete victory, 
killing three thousand eight hundred of his 
opponents. The poet Daniel describes the 
youthful Mortimer as the hero of the day ; — 

"Now if youDg M arehe more tban a Dake of YorKe, 

(For youth, love, grace, and courage make bim more) 

AIJ which for fortune's favour now do workci 

Whu gracea freshest actors evermore, 

Making the first attempt the chiefest worke 

Of an y man's designs that btrives therefore ; 

The after seasous are not so well blest, 

For those first spirites make the first actions best. 

Now like the libian lion when with pune 

The w««nr hunter had pursu'd his prey 

From rocRes to brakes, from thickets to the plalne, 

And ft the poynt thereon his bauds to lay, 

Bard bv bis hopes, his eie vpon his gaine. 

Out msoing from bis denne rapta all awav i 

80 comes young Marche their hopes to disappoint 

lHio now were growne so osei* wto the poynt 



-With a tbousaud toogs swift-wing'd faiM €<NBW» 



And tells ofMarcbe's gallant Tictories, 
Who wbat withatands anbduaa, all ovcrconcf, 
Making his way throof b fiercest enemirs. 
As having now to cast in graatar aemoKs 
The reckuinf of his hopes, that nualneiy nae; 
His Other's aaaCh, gims osore liie unto wimtb, 
And tliit laat valovr, gitatait conraga hatli. 
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ADd BOW M for hte lut, hU Ub'ring worth 
Workes on the coast which on fair Seveme lies. 
Whither, when Ywke set fi«ward for the north, 
llee*s sent to levie other fresh suoplies: 
But hearing now what Wakefield had brungfat forth. 
Imploring ajrde against these injuries. 
Obtains from Glotter, Worster, fe»hrewsbury, 
Importaut powres to worke his remedy ; 

Which he against Pembroke and Ormond bends, 

Whom Margaret now upon her victorfi 

With all speede possible from Wakefield seudes, 

With hope to have sarpris'd him suddainly ; 

Wherein though she all meanes, all wit extends, 

To th* utmost reach of wary polHcie, 

Yet nothing her avayles. no plots succeed 

T* arert those mischiefes which the heavens decreed. 

For neere the Crosse christened by his owne name 
He crosst those mighty forces of his foes, 
And with a epirit borne fr>r etermll fame, 
Their eger fightii^ wmie overtbiowe8.**->«-. 

Edward, having gained the battle of Morti- 
mer's Cross, hastened from Ludlow on his march 
towards the Metropolis, where, upon his arrival, 
he was put in possession of the crown amidst 
the acclamations of the people, assuming the 
title of Edward IV. on the fourth of March, 
1461, about the twentieth year of his age. 

King Edward always evinced a favourable 
partiality towards the town of LutUow, from 
whose inhabitants he had received such power- 
ful assistance ; and in the first year of his reign, 
granted the first Charter of Incorporation, in 
the preamble to which he recites the motives foe 
this mark of his royal favour, viz. — ''In consi- 
deration of the praiseworthy and gratuitous ser- 
vices, which our well beloved and faithful sub- 
jects, the Burgesses of the town of Ludlow, 
have done in aid of recovering the right of the 
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crown of England, witheld from us and our an- 
cestors, and being therefore desirous for the 
bettering and relief of the town/' &c. Other 
important royal favours were also granted to 
Ludlow during this Prince's reign, as stated by 
the poet Churchyard : 

'*Kiiif Edward fourth, for lervice truely done, 

When Henry sixth and he had mortal warre : 

No sooucr be by force the victorie woue 

Bat with great things the towne be did pnCure. 

Gave lands thereto, and libertie full large, 

Which royal ((ifts his bountie did declare. 

And dayly doth maintain the tnwnes great charge: 

Whose people now in as great freedom art, 

As any men under this rule and ciowne. 

That lires and dwels in citie or in towne.** 

It also appears that Edward's munificence 
assisted in recovering Ludlow from the fallen 
and desolate state to which it had been reduced 
by adhering to his father s cause. Many parts 
of the town were rebuilt by the inhabitants, 
large sums were expended on the Castle, and in 
a few years after we find it become the princely 
residence of his eldest son, who held his court 
here in great pomp and splendor. 

Neither was Edward attached to this part of 
the kingdom merely from motives of gratitude, 
he spent all the leisure time he could spare 
from the weighty occupations of his situation, 
in the Castles of Ludlow and Wigmore. Lady 
Anne Neville, daughter to the great Earl of 
Warwick, was his favourite: she kept her 
court in Wigmore Castle, and all that was gay 
and fashionable in the adjacent parts of the 
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country resorted thither to partake of the plea- 
sures of the place. 

This may account as a reason why, on any 
emergency, Edward generally resorted into these 
parts to raise assistance ; -for the Lords March- 
ers, tied down to him by repeated favours, ac- 
knowledged the same interests, and were ani- 
mated by the same passions ; connected besides 
with their sovereign by the incidents of tenure, 
formed by a train of mutual good offices and 
reciprocal attentions, they not only added to his 
magnificence in time of peace, but proved his 
greatest security in the trying seasons of hostility. 

Fatal, says one of our historians, for England 
was the ascension of the House of York to the 
throne : if the reign of Henry VI. was bloody, 
that of Edward IV. was not less so ; the two 
and twenty years of his regal life being, with 
few intermissions, one continued struggle against 
his enemies, whose efforts were powerfully ex- 
erted to wrest from him the crown to which he 
had raised himself. After a reign stained mth 
blood and perpleited with difficulties, Edward 
died at the age of 42, with a presentiment of 
the evils which his family afterwards suffered. 
His last dying words, which were urgent in ad- 
vising concord and unanimity, were addressed 
to those who were unwilling to promote peace 
by acts of justice and righteousness ; to a so- 
ciety of relatives who secretly hated each other; 
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to a brother, who, under the semblance of smiles 
and friendship, was plotting murder and usur* 
pation. Hall has given the character of this 
monarch in expressive language. ''This Edward 
was a goodly man of personage, of stature hyghe, 
of countenance • and beautee comely, of sight 
quicke, brode brested, and welle sette in every 
other parte conformable to his bodye, of a preg- 
nant wy tte, stomake stoute, and haulte courage, 
of perfect memori of such thinges as he conceit 
ved in his braine, diligent in his affaires and 
weighti business, in aventures bold and hardy, 
a^aine his adversaries fearce and terryble, to his 
frendcs liberal and bounteous, having in all his 
warres most prosperous and lucky successe, and 
eschewing all pleasure and sensualitee, to the 
which he was by nature most prone, for the which 
cause and for the lowlines and humanitie that 
was in hym ingendered by nature most plenti- 
fully, he bare himself honestly among private 
persons, otherwise then the degre or dignite of 
his majeste required.'* 

Under the superiotendance of Lord Anthony 
Woodville Earl Rivers, brother to the queen, the 
young Princes, Edward and his brother the 
Duke of York, had been resident in Ludlow 
Castle some time previous to their removal on 
the event of their father's death, and the former 
was proclaimed as Edward V. previous to their 
departure. 
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Their wicked and ambitious uncle, whose 
thoughts were int^ut on their destruction, con- 
trived to separate the Princes from their tutor 
and his associates before they arrived in Lon- 
don ; for without any reasonable pretence he 
arrested while on their journey, the Earl Rivers, 
Lord Gray, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir 
Richard Hawt, who were all soon after behead*- 
ed at Pomfret. 

The investment of the infant Prince with the 
title of King, was a cruel mockery, for in about 
two months after leaving their peaceful asylum 
of Ludlow, the royal brothers were murdered 
in the Tower. 

The usurper, Richard III. immediately after 
his coronation, sent one James Tyrrel to the 
governor of the Tower, with an order signed by 
his own hand to deliver to him the government 
of that fortress for the space of twenty-fout 
hours, and to give him the keys of all the rooms. 
Tyrrel being thereby master of the Tower, ''de- 
vised that they shoulde be murthered in their 
beddes, and no blond shed: to the execution 
whereof, he appoincted Myles Forest one of the 
foure that before kepte them, a felowe fleshed 
in murther before tyme ; and to him he joyned 
one Jhon Dighton his owne horse-keeper, a 
bygge broad square and strong knave. Then al 
the other beying removed from them, this Myks 
Forest and Jhon Dighton, aboute mydnight, the 
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sely children liyog in their beddes, came into 
the chaumbre and sodeniie lapped them up a- 
moDgest the clothes, and so bewrapped them 
and entangled them, kepyng doune by force the 
fetherbed and pillowes hard unto their mouthes, 
that within a while they smored and stifled 
them, and their breathes failyng, they gave up 
to God their innocent soUes into the joyes of 
heaven, leaving to the tormentours their bodies 
dead in the .bed, which after the wretches per- 
ceyved, first by the strugglyng with the panges 
of death, and after long lying styl to be through- 
ly dead, they laid the bodies out upon the bed 
and fetched James Tyrrel to see them.*' 

Their bones were discovered in the reign of 
Charles II. by some labourers, who were dig- 
ging at the foot of the old stairs leading into the 
chapel of the white tower, and were removed by 
the king's order to Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
and decently interred there, under a monument 
of white marble with an inscription in latin, of 
which the following is a translation ; — 

Hera lie, with the hope of SolvativD, the remaiiu of Edward V. 
King of England, and Richard Duke of York. Richard (heir nn • 
cle, the trMchemni uiurper of the Kingdom, ordered tbeae brO' 
thera, ahat up in the Tower of London, to be amothered with pil- 
Iowa thrown upon them, and Mcretly and baaely buried. Tlieir 
much wiahed for bonaa. for a long time diligently aonght after, 
were found, and truly identified, deeply buried iu the ruina of the 
ataira which fonnerly led to the Chapel in the White Tower. One 
hundred and ninety one yaaia after their death, on the 17th day 
of Jnly, 1674, the moat compaaaionate King, Cbarlea II. pitying 
their mlaerable end, paid due funeral ritea to theae unfortunate 
Pklnce^ placing them among the mounmenta of their anceaton, 
A. D. 1086, in the aOCh year of his reigp. 

Extraordinary gratuities were bestowed on 
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the mardererf^ ; James Tyrrel was knighted and 
had given to him the stewardship of several 
lordships in Wales and the Marches, for life ; 
with numerous other offices and emoluments. 
The other ii^erior agents in this act of wicked- 
ness were proportionahly rewarded. But Divine 
Providence never suffers crime to go unpunished, 
and often brings upon the wicked, even in this 
life, a foretaste of the chastisements they may 
most certainly look forward to in a life to come. 
The old Chronicles enlarge on the subject of the 
judgments which befel the perpetrators of this 
deed of darkness. Miles Forest, John Dighton, 
and Sir James Tyrrel, were the immediate a-, 
gents; of these, the first, "by piecemeal mis- 
erably rotted away." Dighton fled to Calais 
where he lingered out the last dregs of a bad 
life, hated and despised ; and there, "he died 
in great misery." Tyrrel was, on the accession 
of Henry VII. arraigned, and after a full confes- 
sion beheaded on Tower hill ; and King Richard 
himself, "after this abhominal dede dooen never 
was quiet in his minde, he never thought hym- 
self sure where he went abrode, his eyen wherled 
about, his hand ever on his dagger: he toke 
evill rest on nightes, lay long wakyng and mu- 
syng, forweried with care and watche, rather 
slombred then slept, troubled with fearful! 
dreames, sodeinly some tyme sterte up, leapt 

F 
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ottt of hlft bed and looked ftbovie the chambret ; 
io WHS his restlesse hearte contynaaliy tossed 
and toambled with the tedious irapresston and 
stormy reniembraunce of bfs abbominable mur- 
ther and execrable tyrannie. He was slain in 
the feeMe hacked and hewed of his enemies 
handes, haried on a horsebacke naked ; beying 
ded, hts beare in dysptte torne and tugged like 
a dirre dogge." 

Few will doubt the truth of this account of 
the tyrant's inward feelings : and it is also per- 
fectly natural to suppose even the hired agents 
of mnrder to be not unfrequently troubled with 
compunctious misgivings': Shakespeare intro* 
dec^s Tyrrel saying in soliloqay, — 

"The tyraDDOQs and bloody act is done ; 

Tlie voat arch deed of piteooa naitacrt 

That ever yet this land was rnilty of: 

OightoB and Forest, whom IdidsiittofB 

To do this piece of nithful butchery, 

Albeit they were fleaht viUauis, bloody dogs, 

Melted with tenderness and miid compassion 

Wept Ulie two cbiidten in their death's tU itoif i 

O thns, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes, 

Thna, thus, qaoth Forest, giidling ane aiMtber 

Within their alabaster innocent arms: 

Tbcir lipa were four red roses on a rtalki 

And in their summer beauty liissed each other. 

A book of prayers on their pillow lay. 

Which once, quoth Forest, almost changed my mind. 

But oh the devil— *-there the villain stnpti 

When Dighton thns told on, we smothered 

The most replenished sweet work of nature 

That from the prime creation e>r she framed. 

Hence both are gone, with conscience and reiMoraa 

Thev could not speak, and so 1 left them both 

To £ear these tidings to th« bloody king." 

The agents of others iniquity may try to con- 
sole themselves by attributing a larger share of 
criminality to those by whom they have been 
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hired, and by tliis weak mode of arguing quiet 
tibetrown consciences; but Ibe instigator and 
author of crime can find no excuse to mitigate re- 
morse, hence the ceaseless struggles in the mind 
of Richard, in peace, In retirement, and in his 
dreams ; even in the turbulence of warfare 

*«tbe lUtlc •o«lt of Edwt»d*8 cMidreii*' 

seem to fight against him, and he exclaims in 
bitter anguish, 

**0 eo«m4 coueiciicc ! how dort thorn ailict tte ! 
I Aball despair; there is no creature loves me; 
And tf I die bo sonl sbAll pity me." 

Richard enjoyed the fruits of his villany only 
about two years ; he was slain at the battle of 
Bosworth ("ield. At his death the CiTil Wars 
of England, arising out of the conteBted claims 
of the York and Lancaster families, were finally 
closed : for the Duke of Richmond on his eleva^^ 
lion to the throne, married Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV, and the true heiress of 
the house of York. By this marriage of policy, 
the interest of the two houses became perma^ 
nently united. 

The period now approached when Ludlow 
Castle was once more to tvcover its pristine 
pomp and magnificence. 

Cadwalladyr, the last of the british kings, 
had foretold that his race should in a future age 
regain the sovereignty ; and Henry VU. tracing; 
his descent from that prince, did not fail to re- 
ifiye the recollection of this famous prophecy. 
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by which means the popular voice was e£fectu- 
ally secured in his favour, the current belief 
being that he was predestinated to the high 
station he bad attained. This prejudice was not 
a little strengthened by the more recent report 
of the dying words of Henry VI. which, it was 
asserted, expressed a presentiment of the revival 
of his name in the person of a more fortunate 
successor. To these circumstances operating 
iu Henry Tudor*s favour, we may also add, that 
he succeeded, not to a king respected aiid loved, 
but to a cruel and hateful tyrant. 

In the year 1501, Prince Arthur, king Henry's 
eldest son, was married at the age of fifteen, to 
the Princess Catherine of Arragon, who was 
in the eighteenth year of her age. The marriage 
ceremony of thvs juvenile couple was celebrated 
with magnificence and parade, after which the 
Prince held a splendid court at Ludlow Castle, 
his former and future residence. An account of 
this marriage by Hall afibrds a curious specimen 
of the manners and language of those times. 

"Because I will not be tedious I passe over 

the wyse devises, the prudent speches, the cost- 
ly woorkes, the conninge portratures practised 
and set foorth in VII goodly beutiful pageauntes 
erected and set up in diverse places of the citie. 
I leave also the goodly ballades, the swete ar- 
mony, the musicall instrumentes, which sounded 
with heavenly noyes on every side of the strete. 
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I omit farther, the costly apparel hoth of gold- 
smythes woorke and embraudery, the ryche jew- 
elles, the massy cheyues, the sturyoge horses, 
the beutiful barbes and the glitterynge trappers, 
bothe with belles and spangles of golde. I pre- 
termit also the ryche apparelle of the pryncesse, 
the straunge fashion of the spanyshe nacion, the 
beautie of the englishe ladyes, the goodly de- 
meanure of the young damosels, the amorous 
countenaunce of the lusty bachelers. I passe 
over also the fyne engrayned clothes, the costly 
furres of the citezens, standynge on skaflPoldes, 
rayled from Gracechurche to Paules. What 
should I speke of the oderiferous skarlettes, the 
fyne velvet, the pleasaunt furres, the massye 
chaynes, which the Mayre of London with the 
senate, sittinge on horsebacke at the litle con- 
duyte in Chepe, ware on their bodyes, and about 
their neckes. I will not molest you with re- 
hersyng the riche arras, the costly tapestry, the 
fyne clothes bothe of golde and silver, the cu- 
rious velvettes, the beutiful sattens nor the plea- 
saunte sylkes, which did hange in every street 
where she passed, the wyne that ranne continu- 
ally out of the conduytes, the graveling and rayl- 
ing of the stretes nedeth not to be remembered.'* 
The Princess came riding from Lambeth, Fri- 
day November 12th. through the borough of 
Southwark to London Bridge ; where she was 
received with a costly pageant of St. Catherine, 
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St Ursttky and a train of virgins. In her pro^ 
gtesB through the city other pageants vrere dis- 
playe<i and the conduit in Cheap ran Gascoin 
wine. The marriage ceremony, on Sunday the 
14th. of November, was performed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assisted by nineteen bi- 
i«hops. The Prince and his bride were arrayed in 
white satin; and the splendour and magnificence 
of the nobility and courtiers, vieing with each 
other Qn this joyous occasion, was bvyond ex- 
ample. Chaiaii of gold were worn of the value 
of £1000 to £140^, and the rich needlework, 
tissM/e, and fur dresses were sons of them valued 
at £ 1600 and upwards. Jousts and tournaments 
were exhibited for several days, with sumptuous 
banquets, disguisiogs, and interludes ; and the 
celebrity concluded with a numeious creation oi 
Knights of the Bath and of the SwenL 

From these scenes of gaiety and spectacks of 
triumph the Prince hastened again to \m pro>- 
vince in the Marches ; but he did not live to ve» 
rify the hopes and expectations, which aa well 
the nation in general, as those near hia persom, 
had largely entertained from the contemplation 
of his early virtues. He died universally regret- 
ted» in Ludlow Castle, the second of April ld02. 
The funeral was conducted with much movmful 
pomp; and the Bishop of Lincoln, Presidient of 
the Prince's court, bore a principal part in the 
sacred ofices attending it. The corpse waa m- 
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vel«ped IB oefftm€iits> and lay in state in the 
Castle, dttiiDf the 8|>afce of three we«ka. Tkea 
on. St. George*a day in the afternooDy it was ve- 
woved in selenin procession to the Chnrck of 
St. Lawrence. The Earl of Snrrey, as principal 
nonrner, followed near to the corpse; and after 
bim a loi^ traso of noblemen and others ; anioA[g 
whom were many of the principal citizens of 
Chester, iiho bad coaae thus for to attend the 
obsequies of their beloved Prince* His banner 
was borne before the corpse by Sir Griffiths ap 
Rice, who was preceded by bishops, abbots, and 
others. When the corpse was conveyed into the 
ehoir, the dtfge began ; and the Bishops of Lin- 
coln, Salisbuiy, and Chester read the three les- 
sons* On the modrrow the Bishop of Lincoln 
snng tbe mass of requion. Doelof EdeBbaa^ 
almoner and confessor to the Prince, ^'nasd a 
iiobl& sermon, and took to his antytcoM, Bfoased 
are the dead whwdie in the Lord/' 

On St. Mark's day the procession moved from 
Ludlow to Bewdiey ; and (observes tl^e narrator) 
"ft was Uie foalest cold windye and rainsy daycv 
and the worst waye» that I have seen." The 
corpse was plaeed in the choir of tbe chapel, 
and dirge sMd mass of reqniem were performed; 
and cvciry ehstch where it rested was decorated 
with escntobcons. Whe» th^ came to Wor- 
ce«lev, the order of Friars censed the corpse a4 
tbe terwn's end; and at tbe city gate the baiMs 
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and corporation met them. At the entrance of 
the churchyard, the Bishop of Worcester having 
now joined the train, the four bishops in rich 
copes censed the corpse ; which was then1>orne 
under a canopy through the choir to a hearse 
illuminated with eighteen lights, and sumptuous^ 
)y garnished with arms. At dirge were nine les* 
sons, after the custom of that church. The 
first five were read by abbots, the sixth by the 
prior of Worcester, the rest by bishops, the 
Bishop of Lincoln reading the ninth. That 
night there was a goodly watch of Lords and 
Knights, and many others* 

At eight in the morning the sacred rites were 
resumed, when the third mass of requiem was 
sung by the Bishop of Lincoln. Customary of- 
ferings were made at the mass; ''but to have 
seen the weepinge after the offeringe was done, 
he had a hard heart that wept not.'* The ser- 
mon, '<by a noble doctor," followed. After this^ 
all the prelates censed the corpse; and then 
"with weeping and sore lamentation it was laid 
in the grave," at the south end of the high al- 
tar, where were all the divine services. The 
orisons were said by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
also sore weeping. ''He set the crosse over the 
chest, and cast holye water and earth thereon." 
The comptroller of the Prince*s household, his 
steward, and others brake their staves of office, 
and cast them into the grave. And thus con- 
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cliidev our author, ''God have mercye on good 
Prince Arthur's soule/' 

Of this Prince, both contemporary and sub- 
sequent i^riters speak in terms of the warmest 
applause and admiration. His parts, his learn- 
ing and accomplishments, far surpassed what 
could be expected from his youth, his rank, and 
the age in which he lived. But he, who from 
the conflict of human passions often produces 
great and unexpected good, had purposes to 
aotomplish by the turbulence and impetuosity 
of Henry, the younger brother, which the mild 
virtues and suavity of Arthur would never have 
attempted. 

Upon the prince's death all his titles and 
powers reverted to the crown ; but Bishop 
Smyth continued president of the council, as 
well after, as before the Duke of York was cre- 
ated Prince of Wales ; and held the office till 
his death. In one of the state apartments of the 
Castle the arms of Prince Arthur were "excellent- 
ly wrought" in a superb escutcheon of stone ; and 
there was an empalement of St. Andrew's cross, 
with prince Arthur's arms painted in one of the 
windows of the hall. His arms, two red lions and 
two golden lions, were also in another chamber, 
with the arms of north Wales, and south Wales. 
And in the chapel„ which was ''most trim and 
costly," the arms of Smyth and other Lords Pre- 
sidents were "gallantly and cunningly set out." 
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Though Catherine had been publicly married 
to Arthur^ yet during the few months of their 
union, the Prince's prematare age and intorve- 
ning sickness, ending in his death, had hindered 
actual consummation ; and the Princess on her 
marriage with King Henry VIII. about six years 
afterwards, not only publicly upon oath declared 
this to be troe, but oflered herself to be examined 
by a committee of matrons. It was therefore 
under a presumption that the widow of his bro* 
ther was only such in name, and not indeed, that 
Henry was persuaded to make this beautiful and 
virtuous Princess his Queen. 

It is not credible, nor will any rational person 
believe, that after having lived with his amiable 
consort for more than twenty years, this libidi- 
nous monarch was induced to seek a divorce 
from scruples of conseieAce ; indeed it has been 
banded down as a matter of undoubted historical 
§BMt that Henry having become violently in love 
with Amie Boleyn, sought some plausible pre** 
text for gaining possession of this new object of 
bis lustful wishes,. The immediate consequence 
was (he deposition of the Queen, and the exaK 
tatioB of Anne, her rival, to the dangeioos sta* 
tio» from which she also letl, learning too late 
how much better il is 



-«Tobetewlyb©rB, 



And nuife vitb bmiibte iivtn io cooteatt 
Thau to be perk'd np in a g1itt*riD|f f rtef, 
AwA wear a goMeu lonov." 
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Cftihcrine was deposed but Dot degraded, for 
true greatness joined to virtuous resolution de* 
lies all earthly ftowery' and though depressed 
cannot be destroyed. Arraigned before the high 
coDsistorial court, from which she was to receive 
the premeditated sentence, the mockery of jus* 
ttce, this iDJured Qveen, kneeling at the feet of 
the King, spake as lbik>ws» — 

**Sir» 1 defliff jw t»> ttkfi iDiae j^tt j upon nee and doe ntee yw . 
tice and right. I am a poore woman, a stranger borne oat of yonr 
4a»iuJo««, hMiMg iKit aoiin^iAimnt counccll^ and less aasurMice 
of friendship. Alasse. wherein have I offended, or what cause of 
ditpleasune We 1 gi«t9, Uiat y«« intend thus t^ fu^ mee «w%y ! I 
take God to my judge T have been to you a true and humble wife, 
ewK ««Blbiiiiiible ta yont viU tad phaswek never ffiim^(nyi«s«nQl 
thing wherein yon tooke delight, without all grudge or discnu" 
tented coantenance ; I have loved all them that loved yo^, bam- 
soever their affections have been to me ward ; I have borne > on chil- 
dren, and been yonr wife now this twenty ycares ; of my Tii|^initie 
and marriage beid: I make Godand your ewBeconscicnce the judge, 
and if it otherwiae be piovedv lam content to be ipiit from you 
with shame. The king your father in kia time for wisdome was 
known to be a teeondl Soloison, and Ferdinando of Spaioe my fa- 
ther accounted the wisest of thor KingiSt coukl they in thfc match 
be so farre over-Mett» or are there now wiser and baic learned men 
than at that time weml surely it seemeth wondesfutlito mee that 
my mamage after twenty yeasesahonld be thns called in question 
with new invention against mee who never intended but honesty. 
Alasse, Sir. I see I am wvenged, haviiw no coumeU to speake for 
mee but snob as are yeur aabjeets. aBdcannol beiadiffeveiiton my 
part Therefore I most humbly beseech yon, etea in charity, to 
stay this coarse nntil I may have advsteeandeonneellfroiDSpaine;' 
if not, your gpraciona ^leaenra be done.** 

Having delivered this shoct address, the Queen 
'^making loiivly obeysance to the King," de* 
parted quickly out of court, which being per- 
ceived, she iwas again, by the cryer, called upon 
by the name of Queen Catherine, but she dis- 
daining to answer, said to her attendant, ''on, 
on, this is no court for me to expect an equitable 
judgment from ; therefore go forward.'^ 

This pathetic speech seema to have aiMte a 
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favoorable impression ev£ii on the hearts of her 
enemies ; the court was prorogued, and finally 
a transfer of the cause was made to the See of 
Rome. The weight of the Queen's misfortunes 
lay heavy on her mind, and probably helped to 
shorten her days. If she charitably forgave her 
enemies, yet she did not cease to feel the injuries 
she had to suffer. Her false friends and hollow 
counsellors, who advised an unconditional sub- 
mission to the will of her imperious husband, 
she addressed in language suitable to her high 
character and the baseness of those to whom it 
was directed. — 

**I am aboat to weep; bat thinkio|r that 

WeareaQueeD,orloDghaTedlream*dto; certaiD 

The daughter of a King ; my dropa of teata 

I'll Itmn to fparkt of fira. 

■ Holy men I thought je, 

Upon my aoul two rev'reud Oudinal yirtnes; 

But Oarainal aim and hollow hearta I fear ye i 

Mend *em for shame, my Lnrda, ti this yoar comfort ? 

The eordial that ye bring a wretched Lady ! 

A woman loet among ye, laughed at, aoomed? 

W o upon ye, 
And all such Mae profrason; would yon have me 

(If you have any justice, any pity. 

If ye be any thing but Churchmen's habits) 

Put iny cause into hfa hands that batea me Y 

Have I lived thus long (let me speak myself, 

Since virtue finds no mends) a wife, a true oueT 

A woman (I dare my without vain glory) 

Never yet oranded with suspicion ; 

Have I with all my full affectiona 

still met the Kingt loved him next to heaven, obeyed himl 

Beep out of firtndMM superstitious to him j 

Almost foreot my prsyera to content him ! 

And am I tnus rewarded? 'tia not well, Lordti. 

My Lords, I dare not make myself so guilty. 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your matter wed me to; nothing but death 

Shall e*er divorce my dignities. 

Beavcu is above all yet ; there sits a Judge 

That no King can corrupt*' 

With all the dignity that belonged to her ex- 
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alted station, the attributes of strong feeling and 
pious resignation were perfectly congenial, and 
a sense of what belonged to herself as a virtuous 
and injured Queen remained with her to the 
last. — 

**A1m ! I am a woman, friendleas, hopeless; 
Shipwrecked UDon a kingdom wbere*s no pity. 
No friends, no nope ! no Kindred w«>ep for me ! 
Almoft no grave allow'd me; like thelilv 
That once was mistreMof the field and floariah'dp 
I'll hang: my head and )ierish. 

W hen Vm dead, good wench. 
Let me be na'd with honour; itrew me over 
With maiden flow*n, thiat alt the world may know 
I was a chaste wijfe to my grave: embalm me, 
Then lay me forth ; altrough unqueen'd, yet like 
A Queen and daughter to a King inter me.** 

Speed, who lived nearer the time than any of 
our historians, calls Catherine, "Henry's beau- 
teous Queen/* and it may well be believed that 
if she had not possessed the agreeableuess of 
person, sweetness of disposition, and other ad- 
mirable accomplishments attributed to her, she 
could not have succeeded in retaining the affec- 
tions of the King during a period of twenty 
years. She was not only learned, but a patroness 
of learned men, particularly the celebrated Lu- 
dovicus Vives, and the great Erasmus, the latter 
of whom dedicated to her his book of Chris^ 
Han Matrimony f and expresses his high opin- 
ion of this excellent Princess, as having so well 
behaved heraelf in that state, till divorced by 
the King her husband : knowing how unjustly 
and barbarously she was used in that affair, 
he writes a consolatory epistle to her in a most 
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ehristian style, to support her under this attk* 
tion, putting her in mind of a marriage which is 
indissohible, and that the afflictions she might 
meet with in this world, would have a happy 
issue as to her better part; that as she had 
east anchor on him who could never fail her, so 
he would not have her much concerned at any- 
thing that had happened or could happen to her. 

We learn from Burnet and Strype, that in her 
seclusion she was disturbed by frequent inef- 
fectual applications requiring her to relinquish 
her title ; many of her servants were put from her 
on that account ; but she would accept no ser- 
vice from any that would not address her suit-* 
ably to her former dignity, and conduct them« 
selves accordingly. She was allowed the join* 
ture as Princess Dowager, but all the women 
about her still addressed her as Queen. 

«<This Lady,'* says Caussin, '*was infinitely 
pious ; she only attended to the affairs of hea« 
ven, and had already so little in her of eafth, 
that she showed herself in all her deportment to 
be made for another kind of crown than that of 
England. Whilst her husband lived in riotous 
enjoyments and trampled on all laws human and 
divine, this poor Princess, who was h>oked on 
by all Christendom as a perfect model of all 
virtue, was driven out of her palace and bed, 
amidst the tears and lamentations of all honest 
men, and went to Kimbolton, a place laeommo^ 
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dioas and unhealthy, whilst another took pos- 
session both of the heart and sceptre of the 
King. So that here we may behold virtue af- 
flicted » and a devotion so constant that the ruins 
of fortune, which made the world tremble, were 
unable to shake it. She remained in her seclu- 
sion with three waiting women, and four or five 
servants, a thousand times more content than 
she had lived in the highest glory- of worldly 
honour, and having no tears to bewail herself, 
she lamented the miseries she left behind her." 

Her constitution being consumptive, and the 
place she was in unhealthy, she desired leave to 
come nearer London ; but the King would not 
grant her request. He even determined to re- 
move her to Fotheringay Castle, where prepara- 
tion was made for her reception ; but when it 
was proposed to her, she plainly declared she 
would not go unless bound with chains as a 
prisoner. She fell dangerously ill in the latter 
end of December 1635, and about five days after, 
being very weak, and finding the time of her 
dissolution near, she ordered one of her gentle-^ 
women (says Holinshed) to write a letter to the 
King, which she herself dictated. This letter is 
a decisive evidence of her true character : it 
breathes a spirit of christian resignation ; with 
ar wish to forget injuries : accompanied by that 
generosity which only belongs to virtuous and 
awMfcbto minds. 
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' My King and deamt Sponae, 

Intomuch as already the houre of my death 
aproacbeth, tbe lova and aflTection I beaie yoa cauaetb oie to con. 
jure you to have a care of the etern%l salvatiou uf your aoule which 

?ou ought to prefene before uortai tbioga, or all worldly btenjnga. 
t is for this immortal spirit you must neglect the care of your 
body, for the love of which you have throwoe me headlong into 
many calamities and your owne seife into infinite disturbances. 
But 1 forgpve yon with al my hart, hambiy beseeching almighty 
God he will in heaven confirme tbe pardon 1 on eaitb give you. I 
recommend unto you our most deare Mary, your daughter and 
mine, pra.viog you to be a better father to her than you have been 
a hnsband to me. Remember also tbe three poore Mayda, cola, 
pauions of my retirement, as iiliewise al the rest of my ^rvatits, 
giving them a whole year's wages besides what is due, tnat so they 
may be a little recompeuced for the good service they liave done 
me ; protesting nnto you in the conclusion of this my letter and 
life, tnat my eyes love you, and desire tu see you, more than any 
thing mortal. 

Henry, aotwithstanding his violent teoiper and 
hardness of heart, read this letter with tears in 
his eyes and having dispatched a gentleman to 
visit her, he found death had already delivered 
her from captivity. 

From the time of Edward IV. there gradually 
arose, in the Castle of Ludlow, a kind of national 
establishment under the name of, ''The Council 
in the Marches of Wales.*' Henry VH. adopted 
the same policy as his father in law had done, 
and Prince Arthur's residence till his death was 
for the same purpose as had been that of Ed- 
ward V. and the Duke of York : to give authori- 
ty and importance to this institution : and during 
two centuries this place justified its ancient de- 
nomination of "a seat for the administration of 
justice to the neighbouring people." 

The authority of the Lords Marchers, which, 
remained undiminished for ages, and which was 
absolute within the limits of their respective dis-. 
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tricts, had been from an early period viewed 
with a jealous eye by the English Monarchs. 
Henry HI. soon after the suppression of an in- 
surrection headed by John Earl of Chester, and 
Richard Earl of Pembroke, principal Lords 
Marchers, resolved upon the conquest of Wales 
with his own proper forces. The Earl of Chester 
dying soon after without male issue, the King re- 
sumed, by composition made with the EarFs four 
sisters and heirs, the county palatine of Chester, 

• _ 

granted by the Norman Conqueror to the first 
Earl, his kinsman, and with it the greater part of 
the county of Flint, which the Earls of Chester, 
as Lords Marchers, had won from the Welsh. 

This earldom and county of Flint, the King 
conferred on his son Edward, who succeeded 
him, the first of that name. King of England. 
He reduced Flint into a county by the statute of 
Wales, and annexed its possessions and govern- 
ment to the earldom of Chester. From which time 
this earldom and county have been granted to 
Princes of Wales, to hold under the crown. 

The Lords Marchers retained, however, their 
possessions exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Prince, and continued the exercise of regal 
power without limitation or control, even after 
the conquest of Wales ; and when King Edward 
presumed to question by quo warranto the ten- 
ures and liberties of the Lords Marchers, Earl 
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Warren » ivfao was one of the privcipal of them, 
drawing his sword, answered ''by this warrant 
my aaceators won their lands, and by this I do, 
and will hold nuae ;*' which answer all the Bar 
roBS seconding, the enquiry ceased. Probably 
the peculiar circawstaQces of the tijnes, aad the 
great wars and troubles, foreign and domestic, 
ia which the kiag was engaged, made it prudent 
to submit to this insolent meaace. In succeed* 
iog ages, the jurisdiction of these petty princes 
gaifliag sitreagth and importance, by degrees 
degenerated into a system of continual wacfiute 
between the Welsh and £agUafa, with no othdr 
renoedy but by reprisal. 

Henry VJI. bom in Wales, aad educated th^re 
under his uade Jasper, Duke of Bedlbfd, and 
Earl of Pembroke, always manifested a fovour* 
able diaposftiott towards, and endeavoured to 
promote the interest of, his native connftry. 
With this view he attempted by degrees to bring 
the Lords Marchers under the crown, and to 
free the Welsh people from the oppiJesston ci the 
severe laws of Henry IV. By purchaae, trans- 
lation, and otherwise, he obtained several of 
these lordships ; and by the attaitider of Sir 
William Stanley, there devolved to him the ex* 
tensive possessions of Bromfield in Yale, and 
Chirkland in Nordi Wales, beii^ a principal 
part of the possessions <tf the Marchers there* 

On the death of this king, his son, Henry 
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VIII. completed his lather's undertaking, caus- 
ing most of the property of the Lords Marchers 
to come to the crown, and the whole of the 
Principality of Wales to be incorporated and 
united to the realm of England. By the law of 
the union and ordinance of Wales, that country 
was made to partake of aU the liberties and pri* 
vileges of England, the jurisdiction of the Lords 
Marchers destroyed, and their baronies reduced 
into, or united to, counties* 

This last remnant of our old feudal tyranny is 
admirably characterised, and its effects descri* 
bed, by the celebrated Edmund Burke. 

''This country (Wales) was said to be reduced 
by Henry III. it was said more truly to be so by 
Edward I. But, though then conquered, it was 
not looked upon as any part of the realm of Eng- 
land. Its old constitution, whatever that might 
have been, was destroyed ; and no good one was 
substituted in its place. The care of that tract was 
put into the hands of Lords Marchers, — a form 
of government of a singular kind ; a strange he- 
terogeneous monster, something between hosti- 
lity and government; perhaps it has a sort of re- 
semblance, according to the modes of those times, 
to that of commander in chief at present, to whom 
all civil power is granted as secondary. 

The manners of the Welsh nation followed the 
genius of the government. The people were fero- 
cious, restive, saVage, and uncultivated ; some- 
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times composed, never pacified. Wales, within 
itself, was in perpetual disorder ; and it kept the 
frontier of England in perpetual alarm. Benefit 
from it to the state, there was none. Wales was 
only known to England by incursion and invasion. 

During this state of things the English Parlia- 
ment was not idle. They attempted to sybdue 
the fierce spirit of the Welsh .by all sorts of rigo- 
rous laws. They prohibited by statute the send- 
ing of all sorts of arms into Wales. They dbarm? 
ed them by statute. They made an act to drag 
offenders from Wales into England for trial. By 
another act, where one of the parties was an 
Englishman, they ordained that his trial should 
be always by English. They made acts to re-^ 
strain trade, and prevented the Welsh from the 
use of fairs and markets. In short, when the 
statute book was not quite so much swelled as it 
is now, we find no less than fifleen acts of penal 
regulation on the subject of Wales. Let it not be 
forgotten that Wales all the while rid this king- 
dom like wiiuciUnu; that it was an unprofitable 
and oppressive burthen ; and that an Englishman 
travelling in that country, could not go sii yards 
from the high road without being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. It 
was not, until after two hundred years, disco- 
vered, that by an eternal law. Providence has 
decreed vexation to violence, and poverty to 
rapine. Our ancestors did however at length 
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Open their eyes to the ill husbandry of injustice. 
They found that the tyranny of a free people 
could of all tyrannies the least be endured; and 
that laws made against a whole nation were not 
the most effectual methods for securing its obe- 
dience. Accordingly, in the twenty- seventh year 
of Henry VIII. the course was entirely altered. 
With a preamble stating, the entire and perfect 
right of the crown of England it gave the Welsh 
all the rights and privileges of English subjects. 
A political order was established; the military 
power gave way to the civil ; the Marches were 
turned into counties. But that a nation should 
have a right to English liberties, and yet no share 
at all in the fundamental security of those liber* 
ties, the granting of their own property, seemed 
a thing so incongruous, that eight years after, 
that is, in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete 
and not ill proportioned representation by coun- 
ties and boroughs was bestowed upon Wales, 
by act of Parliament. From that moment as by 
a charm, the tumults subsided ; obedience was 
restored ; peace, order, and civilization followed 
in the train of liberty. When the day star of the 
English constitution had arisen in their hearts 
all was harmony within and without.'* — 



-**8fmal alba luuitit 



Stella refuUit, 
Deiluit nxif agitatnt bomor i 
Concldant Tenti^fiislantqae nubes, 
Et mlnax (quod ric roluew) pouto 

Unda recnmbit." 

Hot. lib, l.Od.ni 
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At the period of the union of the Principality 
with England, a more complete and effective 
Court of Justice for Wales was established on 
the ruins of the former Council or Court, and 
this latter only is recognised as the ''Court for 
the government of Wales." It was established 
in the year 1609, and consisted of a Lord Presi* 
dent, as many counsellors as the Prince pleased ; 
a secretary, an attorney, a solicitor, and four 
justices for the Principality of Wales. 

Two courts, one for the northern, and the 
oth«r for the southern Marches, were formerly 
established in England, similar in form though 
not perhaps equal in importance. Oi these the 
learned Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary to Queen 
Elizabatb, gives ^he following account. 

''King Henry the eight, ordained first a Pre* 
sident, counsailours and judges, one for the 
Marches of Wales, at Ludlow, or elsewhere : 
another for the ncurth parts of England, at York, 
where bee many causes determined. These two 
are as bee.Pariiaments in France. But if th^e 
bee any matters of great consequence, the par- 
ty may move at the first, or remove it afterwards 
to Westminster Hall, and to the ordinary judges 
of the realme, or to the Chancellour, as the 
matter is. These two courts doe heare matters 
before them part after the common law of Eng- 
land, and part aft^r the fashion of the Chance- 
rie.*' And Richard Baxter, who lived here about 
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tke year 10SO, as lervitor to the cbaplatn ot the 
council, observes oo this esiabhsbment as foN 
lows. "The house," says he, '*was great, there 
beiaf four judges, the king's attorney, the se- 
cretary, the clerk of the fines, with all tbetr 
servants, and all the Lord President's servants^ 
and many more ; and the town was full of temp* 
tations, through the multitude of persons, coun^ 
seUors, attorniea, ofiicers and clerks, and muck 
given to tippling and excess.*' From these re* 
ufurks we may form a tolerable idea of the great 
resort of strangers to tins placc,^ as well as of 
the moral habits of the people, when the town 
flourished in the height of its proeperity', supr 
ported by the splendor of its court* 

In attempting to arrange a connected narra*- 
tive of such particulars as are to be found in 
general and local histories, relative to Ludlow 
and its vicinity, some important, and it is hoped 
not uninteresting accounts have been collected. 
Great and celebrated characters have in a suc- 
cession of ages, dignified the princely towers of 
Ludlow with their presence ; and firom its vicin- 
ity has arose the most considerable branch of 
the royal family of Plantagenet ; which family, 
with occasional intermissions, flourished in re- 
gal greatness, though often stained with the blood 
of its own children, during the space of three 
hundred and thirty years. History is the great 
teacher of wisdom to mankind ; and its lessons are 
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deduced alike from the crimes and the virtues of 
those who are raised to stations of high respon- 
sibility. The families of kings are more generally 
distinguished by the former, and by a succession 
of misfortunes which strongly excite pity : this is 
peculiarly the character of the line of Plantage- 
net. The seventh and eighth Henries, conscious 
of the just claims of this rival house, pursued 
the unfortunate relatives of the family till the 
name became extinct. The last male was Ed- 
ward Earl of Warwick, a child of most unhappy 
foirtune, nursed in a prison from his cradle, and 
uirjustly put to death by Henry VU. and the 
last of the name was the sister of this unfortunate 
nobleman, a lady not more distinguished by her 
high birth than by her piety and virtue. Not 
quietly submitting to her unjust and infamous 
sentence, but struggling with the executioner, 
she was forcibly dragged to the block by the 
hands of a ruffian entangled in her hoary locks, 
made venerable by nearly eighty years ; a spec* 
tacle of horror which must have raised com- 
passion in all hearts susceptible of noble and 
generous impressions. 
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^NTHONT Widvile. or WidewyUe, Eul of 
Ryven, wit "PmidcDt of the Prince of 
Wales' Council" in the yew 147S. He wu bro- 
ther to Elizabeth , Queen of Edwftid IV. aad the 
most accomplished noblemaD ia the court of 
that monarch. To him was intmstcd the eda- 
cation of his neidieivi, the two joang Princes. 
He married Uie daughter Mid heiress of Thomaa 
Lord Scales, (who was Seneschal of Normandy, 
oldier in the French 
he was in his wife's 
ent as Lord Scales. 
:r of those high feats 
te in thow days, we 
micles. 

he moneth of Jany 
actes and featys of 
atwene sir Antony 
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Wydeuyll, called Lord Scaly 8, vpon that one 
partye, and the Bastarde of Burgoyne, chalen- 
gour on that one partye : of which the Lorde 
Scalys wanne the honour : for the sayde Bas- 
tarde was at the firste course remyDge, with 
sharpe sperys overthrown horse and man, 
whiche was hy the rage of the horse of the sayde 
Bastarde, and not by vyolence of the stroke of 
his enenjy a*d by a pyke of iron slandynge 
vpon the fore parte of the sadyll of the Lorde 
Scalys, wherewith the horse beyoge blynde of 
the Bastarde, was strykon into the nose thrylles, 
and payne therof mounted so hyghe vpon the 
hinder feet, that he fyl bekwarde. Vpon the 
aecoade day they met there agayne vpoa fote, 
awd &wght with theyre atcs a fewe strokes. 
But whan ike Kyng sawe that the Lorde Scalys 
hadde auastage of the Bastarde, as the poynte 
of hiA BOLt in the vysoure of bis eaemyes helmet, 
aibd by foree therof was lykely to have born 
hym over, the Kyng in hasi cryed to sucke as 
badde the rale of the felde, that they shalde 
departe th^m: nmd for more spede of the 
8ame« caste downe a wardeicr which he then 
hddie ia his hande : and so were they departed 
to the honour of the Lorde Scalys for both 
dayes." Fab. Ckrou. A.D. M,IY,LXVII. 

He was a moat valiant aoMier, and constantly 
employed eithw in stt^ppressing the tumults of 
thoae turbulent tines, or indiacbargiuf the duties 
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of some of the principal offices of state. Yet 
he found leisure to cultivate letters, and to he 
the author of works, which, though of little value 
now, made some noise at the time. These 
consisted chiefly of translations from the French. 
He was the great patron and restorer of learning, 
and his lordship, ivith his printer Caxton, were 
the iirst English authors who had the pleasure 
to see their works printed. There is a carious 
old engraving, belonging to a manuscript in the 
Archbishi^*s library at Lambeth, representing' 
this nobleman, attended by Caxton, presenting 
his book ^'The Dictes and Saytnges of I^iloso-' 
phers*' to Edward IV. If the ''Game of Chess*' 
was the first book printed by Caxtoo, tiiis by 
Lord Scales was the third, see Ames' Hisli»fy 
of Printing, vol. 1. p. 80* His other works are 
"The Cordial, or a Booke de IV. Novissimk, 
that is tp wit, Deth, Jugement, UeUe, Hevcs. 
Imprinted by Caxton at Westmynstre, 141#.** 
This work is called the Cordial, as ^tke author 
in^ms us, "that it may be cordially emprented 
in us." An epilogue is written to it by Caxton. 
"The Morale Proverbes of Cristyne (of Pyse). 
Lond. Printed by Caxton, 147B." The original 
author of tiie work irom which this is transla- 
ted, was an ingenious Lady, who removed with 
her Hftther into France about the year 1400, 
where these Proverbs were first written in the 
language of that country. 
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'ThMBM More Mndeth hartle meUog to bis deamt dikugfi- 
ter M argarett f vill let paae to tell you, my tweetot daughter, 
liow iniich yoor letter delighted me ; joa may imagine how es. 
ceedinglv n pleaaed your rather, when you undentande what •/• 
foction the nading of it canted in a ttiaaiger. It happened me thtt 
evening to sit with John Lo. Bishop of Exeter, a learned man ; and 
by all men'a indgment, a mott einoere man : as we i*eie taUUng 
t^g;etber, and I taking out of my pockett a paper which was to the 
fmnoie we were talking about, I poUed out by cliance there* 
wito your letter. The hand writing pleasine him, he took it from 
. me and leokcd on it ; when he percctVed it by the salutation to be 
a woman's, he besaone more greedily to read it, novtltie inviting 

• hin iheicnnto: bat when be had read it, and undtntood that tt 
was your writing, which he never could have believed, if 1 had not 
•erioiiBly attimcd it ; aneh a letter, I will say do mora; yet why 
should I not report that which he sayd unto me ? so pore a style, 
•o 900d latiM, BO eloquent, ao tail of sWMte allbctiona ; he waamar- 
velously ravished with it: when I peraeived that, I brought forth 

« alio an oiatioB of yonia, which ha nading, ami also many of your 
verses, he was so moved with the matter so unlocked for, that the 

• ^efie cottntenance and gsstwe of the man, free from all flatterie 
and deceipt, bewrayed that his mind was more than bis words could 
otter, altnoagh he nttered manfe to your great pmlse; mid ibrth- 
with he drew out of hia pockett a Portura, the which you shall re- 

' ceive inclosed hereiQ I coaM not poMinljr shuue the taking of it, 
but he must needs send it unto you, as a sign of his dear affection 
towards you, atthough by «U means 1 endeavoured to give it him 
againe ; which was the cause I shewed him none of your other sla- 
ter's works, for I was affraid lest I should have been thought to 
have diewed them of purposci because be should bestowe the like 
courtesie unonthem: for it troubled me sore that I must needs 
take this of nim : but he is so worthie a man, as I have said, that 
it is a happinesse to please him thus ; Write carefully unto him and 
aaeloqasutly as you are able, to give liim thanks therefore. Fare- 
well from the court this 11th. ofSeptemher, 1527, even almost at 
midnight." 

Sir Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield^ ap- 
pointed in 1684, was the first Lord President of 
what was properly denominated the **C^mtt for 
the GoTemment of Wales,*' and it was in his 
time that the complete division of Wales into 
coantiesy and the union of the two conntries was 
effected. In the attainment of this important 
object the worthy bishop was the most aoti?e 
agent chosen by King Henry VIIL Henry was 
andoubtedly a very vicioos character; yet as 
bad qualities are often united to great talents. 
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wegcntmlly find bim to hav€ exeffcised miKih 
skiU m Ihe selection of hia Buoisters and offiicera 
of state, a«d the appointmcBt of tilia prelate to 
the Presideacj ia an evident example. During 
hia yery active adminiatration the intolerable a- 
boaes in the Marchea had been fully diacloaed^ 
and thoae diatricta were completely cleared of 
the banda of robbera with which they hail been 
infeated. Sir Rowland waa probably keeping 
his court at Shrewabury when he waa seized 
with hia laat ilioeaa, and died at the houae of hia 
brother the Dean of St. Chad'a, in the college, 
on the 4tb. of January, 1542, on the 27tfa* of 
which month he waa buried in the church of St« 
Chad, under a marble tomb before the high 
altar. It ia remarked of him, in the Shrewabury 
MS. Chronicle, that he ''brought Walea, beinge 
att hya fyrate comynge very wylde, in good 
ayvilitie before he dyed ; who aayd ''be wold 
macke the whyte abeepe keepe the blaeke." 

In 1543, Richard Sampaon, Biahop of Lich- 
field, waa Pveaidcnt. Removed 1548* 

John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke of 
Northumberland, preaided in 1548. Thia noto*' 
rioua Duke was alao Earl Marahal and Lord 
High Admiffal, he waa the son of Edmnnd Dudley^ 
the deteated aaaoeiate of Empaon ; both i^enta« 
if not inatigatora of thoae tyrranical and opprea-^ 
aive acta, tfie recollection of which lay heavy on 
the conacience of the aeventh Henry on hia death 
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bed. The evil propensities of Dudley descended 
to his offspring through several generations; 
among whom this **bold bad man" was not the 
least celebrated. He possessed ability , was 
courageous and enterprising ; but fraudulent, un- 
just, and of unrelenting ambition. He had the 
address to prevail with Edward VL to violate the 
order of succession, and settle the crown on his 
daughter-in-law, the Lady Jane^rey. Several 
historians speak of him as the grieatest subject 
that ever was in England. He was executed for 
rebellion, in the first year of Queen Mary. It 
has been observed, that he had eight sons, of 
whom none had any lawful issue. 

In 1649, Sir William Herbert, K. G. after- 
wards Earl of Pembroke, was President. This 
Peer was the base born son of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. Made esquire of the body to 
King Henry VIII. he found means of ingratiating 
himself with that monarch, obtaining several 
offices in Wales, and enormous grants of abbey 
lands in some of the southern counties. lo 
1664, the thirty-seventh year of his age, he had 
the King's license to retain thirty persons in his 
service, under his livery, badges, drc. the King's 
marriage with Catherine Parr, his wife's sister, 
increased his consequenoe ; and Henry on his 
death bed appointed him one of his executors, and 
a member of the young King's couneiL His ac- 
tivity in suppressing commotions in Wales, and 
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ID some of the western counties of England, 
procured him the office of master of the horse ; 
the order of the Garter, a valuable wardship, and 
the Presidency of the Council for Wales, were 
bestowed on him as a reward for important ser- 
vices against the Cornish rebels, which he per- 
formed at the head of one thousand Welshmen. 
He next became conspicuous as a commander 
of forces in Picardy, and Governor of Calais : 
and claimed as his reward, the titles of Baron 
Herbert and Earl of Pembroke, extinct by failure 
of legitimate heirs. 

The aspiring Northumberland deemed it an 
object of importance to secure the support of a 
nobleman who now appeared at the head of 
three hundred retainers ; and whose authority 
in Wales and the southern counties of England, 
formed an aggregate of power not exceeded by 
the hereditary influence of the most powerful and 
ancient houses. To engage him in his interest, 
he procured a marriage between Lord Herbert, 
Pembroke's eldest son, and the Lady Catherine 
Grey ; which was solemnized at the same time 
with that of Lord Guilford Dudley and Lady 
Jane, Catherine's eldest sisten The selfish am- 
bition of Pembroke was not to be arrested in its 
progress by any ties of friendship or alliance : 
when his sagacity discovered the falling fortunes 
of his associates, he was therefore quickly in- 

H 
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daced to sacrifice others to effect his own es- 
cape ; for though he concurred in the measures 
of the privy council in behalf of Lady Jane's title 
to the crown, it was by artifices of his own de- 
vising that the proclamation of Mary took place 
with the sanction of that body. By this act he 
secured the favour of the new Queen, whom he 
further propitiated by compelling his son to di- 
vorce the innocent and ill fated Lady Catherine. 
Mary confided to him the char§^e of suppressing 
Wyat's rebellion, and afterwards made him cap- 
tain general beyond the seas ; in which capacity 
he commanded the English forces at the battle 
of St. Quintins. Elizabeth chose htm of her pri- 
vy council on her accession, and afterwards, in 
conjunction with Northampton, Bedford, and 
Lord John Grey, appointed him to assist at the 
meetings of divines and men of learning, for the 
final settling of the.religious establishment of the 
country. He was likewise made commissioner 
for administering the oath of supremacy. His 
death happened in the year 1570, in the sisty- 
tbird year of his age. 

Naunton, in his "Fragmenta Regalia,'* speak- 
ing of Paulet, Marquis of Winchester and Lord 
Treasurer : who he says had then served four 
princes, "in as various and changeable seasons, 
that well 1 may say, neither time nor age hath 
yielded the like precedent,*' thus proceeds "this 
man being noted to grow high in her (Queen 



s. 
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Elisabeth's) favour, was questioned by an inti- 
mate friend hbw he stood up for thirty years to- 
gether amidst the changes and reigns of so many 
chancellors and great personages. '<Why»" 
quoth the marquis, **Ortns sum ex saliee, non. ex 
quercu,'* (By being a fiillow and not an oak). 
And truly the old ntan had taught them all, es- 
pecially William Earl of Pembroke; for they 
two wete ever of the King's religion, and ever 
zealous professors." 

Among the means employed by Pembroke for 
preserving the Queen's favour, was that of paying 
his court to her minister Robert Dudley ; and 
Lord Herbert, whose first marriage had been 
contracted in compliance with the views of the 
itither, now formed a third in obedience to the 
wishes of the son. The lady to whom he was 
now united was the niece of Dudley, and sister 
fo Sir Phi1t|> Sidney; one of the>:most accom- 
plished women of her age ; celebrated during 
her life by the wits ahd poets whom she patro- 
ntzed, and preserved in the memory of posterity 
by the following epitaph from the pen of Ben 
Jonson. — 

*^f)4i!nieAth this Mble hene* 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidvty's rister, P«nbroke*s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain aDother 
Learm'd and fiiir and good as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee." 

*Tbe Herse was a frame of wood like a coffin, covered with black 
doth, kept OTet the graves of persons of distinction, sometimes for a 
vear after interment, genemily surmounted with a (anopy, and in mo. 
deni timescaHedaCktftf/a^ne. - ^ 
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Nicholas Heath, Bishop- of Worcester, occu- 
pied the Presidency io 1563, which being again 
given to the Earl of Pembroke during a short 
period, devolved in 1556 to Gilbert Bourne, 
Bishop of Bath and Well». Heath and Bourne, 
were two of the five catholics chosen by Queen 
Mary to succeed that number of reformed bish- 
ops who were deposed on her accession. 

The next person mentioned as President, is 
John Lord Williams of Tame. He was of the 
same family as the Protector Cromwell, whose 
great grandfather was Sir Richard Williams, 
knight, who assumed the surname of CromweH, 
in the reign of Henry VHI. This Gentle- 
man rose, like most of the great men in Henry's 
Court, from a very inconsiderable beginning: 
for he was only a menial servant of that Prince, 
and was afterwards clerk of the jewel house, and 
gaining interest at court, he procured a patent 
for the 6ffiee of master treasurer thereof; (but 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, then a rising favourite, 
obliged him to part with half of it to himself) he 
was knighted by Henry and held many lucrative 
offices, particularly that of treasurer of the aug- 
mentations. He purchased Ricot in Oiforshire ; 
he was a partisan of Queen Mary, and by her 
created, by writ of summons to Parliament, Lord 
Williams of Tame (but it was not enrolled); she 
also made him Lord Chamberlain of the house- 
hold to King Philip, that Queen's consort, he 
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was made President by Elizabeth and died in 
the first year of her reign. 

In the beginning of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
bethy Sir Henry Sidney, K. G. was appointed. 
*'Sir Henry Sidney/' says Miss Aikin, in her in- 
teresting Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, 
'*was one of the most upright, as well as able 
of the ministers of Elizabeth : that he was the 
father of Sir Philip Sidney was the least of his 
praises : and it may be cited as one of the capri- 
ces of fame, that be should be remembered by his 
son, rather than his son by him. Those quali- 
ties which in Sir Philip could afford little but the 
promise of active virtues, were brought in Sir 
Henry to the test of actual performance ; and 
lasting monuments of his wisdom and his good- 
ness, remain in the institutions bv which he sof- 
tened the barbarism of Wales, and appeased the 
more dangerous turbulence of Ireland by promo- 
ting its civilization.'* 

Sir Henry was the son of Sir William Sidney, 
a gentleman of good parentage in Kent, whose 
mother was of the family of Brandon and nearly 
related to the Duke of Suffolk of that name, the 
fieivourite and brother-in-law of Henry VIII. Sir 
William in his youth had made one of a band of 
gentlemen of figure, who, with their Sovereign's 
approbation, travelled into Spain and other 
countries of Europe, to study the manners and 
customs of their respective courts. He likewise 
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distinguished himself at the field of Fiodden. 
The King stood godfather to his son Henry, bom 
in 1529, and caused him to be educated with 
the Prince of Wales, to whom Sir WilHam was 
appointed tutor, chamberlain^ and steward. The 
excellent qualities and agreeable taleats of young 
Sidney, soon endeared him to Edward, who made 
him his inseparable companion and often his bed<* 
fellow ; he kept him in close attendance on his 
person during his long decline, and sealed his 
friendship by breathing his last in his arms. 

During the short reign of this lamented Prince, 
Sidney had received the honour of knighthood; 
and had been intrusted, at the early age of one 
and twenty, with an embassy to the French King ; 
in which he acquitted himself so ably that he 
was soon afterwards sent in a diplomatic cba-f 
rac ter to Scotland . He had likewise formed con** 
nections which had important influence on bis 
after fortunes. Sir John Cheke held him in par- 
ticular esteem, and through his means he had 
contracted a cordial friendship with Cecil, of 
which in various ways he found the benefit to 
the end of his life. A daughter of the all-pow- 
erful Duke of Northumberland honoured him 
with her hand; a dangerous gift, which was 
likely to have involved him in the ruin which the 
guilty projects of that audacious man drew down 
upon the heads of himself and his family. 

But the prudence or loyalty of Sidney preser- 
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ved bim from the snare. No sooner had his 
royal master breathed his last, than relinquish- 
ing all concern in public affairs, he withdrew to 
the safe retirement of his own seat at Penshurst, 
where he afterwartis afforded an asylum to such 
of the Dudleys, as had escaped death or impri- 
sonment. 

Queen Mary seems to have held out an ear- 
nest of future favour to Sidney, by naming him 
among the noblemen and knights appointed to 
attend Philip of Spain to England for the com- 
pletion of his nuptials ; and this Prince further 
honoured him by becoming sponsor to his after- 
wards celebrated son, and giving him his own 
name. But Sidney soon quitted a court in which 
a man of protestant principles could no longer 
reside with satisfaction, if with safibty, and ac- 
companied to Ireland his brother-in-law Viscount 
Fitzwalter, then Lord Deputy. In that kingdom 
he first bore the office of Vice Treasurer, and 
afterwards, during the frequent absences of the 
Lord Deputy, the high one of sole Lord Justice. 

The accession of Elizabeth enabled Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley to make a large return for the for- 
mer kindnesses of his brother-in-law ; and sup- 
ported by the influence of this distinguished 
favourite, in addition to his personal claims. Sir 
Henry rose in a few years to the dignities of 
Privy counsellor and Knight of the Garter. 
After his embassy to France he was appointed 
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to the post of Lord President of Wales, to which, 
in 1566, th^ still more important one of Lord 
Deputy of Ireland was added ; — an union of two 
not very compatible offices, unexampled in our 
annals before or since. It is evident from Eliza* 
beth's steadiness in persisting to appoint and 
reappoint him to this most perplexing depart- 
ment of public service, in spite of all the cabals 
of English or Irish growth, that though his fa- 
vour with her might be sometimes shaken, her 
rooted opinion of his probity and sufficiency 
could never be overthrown. 

From a perusal of the Sidney papers, it is 
abundantly evident that neither the superiority 
of his understanding nor the purity of his mo- 
tives could secure Sir Henry from the attacks of 
malice, and the train of evils which too com- 
monly pursue and overwhelm great and good 
men in high stations ; but in his domestic con- 
cerns he was more fortunate, and could not fail 
to be. highly gratified in the singular happiness 
of being the father of a son so deservedly the idol 
of his own, and the admiration of succeeding 
ages. 

**Sir Philip Sidney was educated by the cares 
of a wise and excellent father, in the purest and 
most excellent moral principles, and in the best 
learning of the age. A letter of advice which 
this affectionate parent addressed to him at the 
age of twelve, fully exemplifies both the lauda- 
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ble solicitude of Sir Henry respecting his future 
character, and the soundness of his views and 
maxims : in the character of his son on his ad- 
vancing to manhood 9 he saw his hopes exceed* 
ed and his prayers fulfilled. Nothing could be 
more correct than his conduct, more laudable 
than his pursuits, when on his travels ; young as 
he was, he merited the friendship of Hubert 
Languet. He also gained just and high reputa* 
tion for the manner in which he conducted him- 
self in an embassy to the protestant Princes of 
Germany. • He was among the English travellers 
doomed to be eyewitnesses of the dreadful mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomjew, being then only eigh- 
teen years of age. On that night of horrors he 
took shelter in the house of Waisingham, and 
thus escaped all personal danger ; but his after 
conduct fully proved how indelible, was the im- 
pression left upon his mind of the monstrous 
wickedness of the French royal family, and of the 
disgrace and misery which an alliance with it 
must entail on his Queen and country. 

His indiscriminate thirst for glory was in some 
measure the foible of his character, and hence, in 
correspondence with one of his favourite maxims, 

**Aiit vMm iDveniain ant Adam,** 

be meditated to join one of the almost piratical 
expeditions of Drake against the Spanish settle- 
ments. It is probable he was diverted from this 
design by the ' strong and kind warning of his 
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true friend LAnguet, ''to beware lest the thirst' 
of lucre should creep into a mind which had 
hitherto admitted nothing but the love of truths 
and an anxiety to deserve well of all men/' If, as 
has been alleged, he was led by his wish to con- 
ciliate the Queen's favour to some acts of adula- 
tion unworthy of his spirit, for these he made 
large amends by his noble letter against the 
French marriage. He afterwards undertook, 
with a zeal and ability highly honourable to his 
heart and his head, the defence of his father, 
accused but finally acquitted. Thiis business 
involved him in disputes with the Earl of Ormond, 
his father's enemy ; who seems to have generous- 
ly overlooked provocations which might have led 
to more serious consequences, in consideration 
of the filial feelings of his youthful adversary.*' 
In the contest which Elizabeth pursued, in 
conjunction with the Dutob, in support of the 
protestant cause against the Duke of Parma, 
Sir Philip Sidney distinguished himself by a well 
conducted surprize of the town of Axel, and 
received in reward, the honour of knighthood 
from the hands of his uncle. Afterwards, having 
made an attack with the horse under his com- 
mand on a reinforcement which the enemy was 
attempting to throw into Zutphen, a hot action 
ensued ; in which, tiiough the advantage remain- 
ed with the English, it was dearly purchased by 
the blood of their gallant leader, who received a 
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shot above the knee^ which, after sixteen days 
of acute sufteriDgy brought his valuable life to 
its termination. 

Thus perished at the early age of thirty-two, 
the pride and pattern of his time, the theme of 
song, and the favourite of English story. The 
beautiful anecdote of his resigning to the dying 
soldier the draught of water with which he was 
about to quench his thirst as he was carried faint 
and bleeding from the fatal field, is told to every 
child ; and inspires a love and reverence for his 
name^ which never ceases to cling about the 
hearts of his countrymen* He is regarded as 
the most perfect example which English history 
affords of the preux Ckevalier; and is named in 
parallel with the spotless and fearless Bayard, 
the glory of Frenchmen, whom he excelled in all 
the accomplishments of peace, as much as the 
other exceeded him in the number and splendor 
of his military achievements. 

His death was worthy of the best parts of his 
life ; he shewed himself to the last devout, cou- 
rageous, and serene. On the whole though jus- 
tice claims the admission that the character of 
Sidney was not entirely free from the faults 
most incident to his age and station, and that 
neither as a writer, a scholar, a soldier, or a 
statesman, (in all which characters, during the 
course of his short life, he appeared, and appear* 
ed with distinction) is he entitled to the highest 
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rank ; it nuay yetbe firmly maintained that, as a 
maUf an accomplished and high souled man, he 
had among his contemporary countrymen neither 
equal nor competitor. Such was the verdict in 
his own times, not of flatterers only, or of friends, 
but of England, and Europe ; such is the title of 
merit uuder which the historian may enrol him 
with confidence and complacency, .among the 
illustrious few whose names and examples still 
serve to kindle in the bosoms of youth the ani- 
mating glow of virtuous emulation. 
. Sir Henry Sidney was spared the anguish of 
following such a son to the grave ; having him-> 
self quitted the scene a few months before* 
, Domestic occurrences had taught Sir Henry 
that his near connection with the Earl of Leices- 
ter bad its dangers as well as advantages; and 
observing the turn for show and expense with 
which it served to inspire the younger members 
of his family, he would frequently enjoin them ''to 
consider more whose sons than whose nephews 
they were." In fact he was not able to lay up 
fortunes for them; the offices he held were 
higher in dignity than emolument, his spirit was 
noble and munificent; and the following among 
ptbf r anecdotes may serve to show that he him- 
self was not averse to a certain degree of parade ; 
at least on. particular occasions. The Queen 
standing once at the window of her palace at 
Hampton Court, saw a gentleman approach es- 
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corted by two hundred attendants on horseback ; 
and turning to her courtiers, she asked with 
some surprise, who this might be? But on being 
informed that it was Sir Henry Sidney, her Lord 
Deputy of Ireland and President of Wales, she 
answered, ''and he may well do it, for he has 
two of the best offices in my kingdom.'* 

But if his attachment to the vain distinction 
of pomp and show may be accounted a weakness, 
yet in his private history abundant evidence re- 
mains of the soundness of his judgment, the 
goodness of his heart, and the integrity of hia 
character. No truly wise, pious, or good man 
ever persecuted, or sanctioned the practice in 
others ; and we find it recorded to his honour, 
that in opposing the persecuting rage of the 
time in which he lived, Sir Henry subjected him* 
self to the imminent danger of becoming the vic- 
tim of courtly or priestly intrigue, and of losing 
that portion of the royal favour which he had so 
long deservedly enjoyed. 

Dr. Whitgift, Bishop of Worcester, and Vice 
President of the Marches of Wales under Sir 
Henry Sidney, peculmrly distinguished himself 
by his activity in detecting secret religious meet- 
ings of catholics, and for his zeal was rewarded 
by the privy council ; who directed to him and lo 
some of the Welsh bishops, a special commission 
for the trial of those 'delinquents. They furtheic 
instructed him, in the case of one Morice who had 
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declined answering directly to certain interroga- 
tones tending to criminate himself, that if he re- 
mained obstinate, and the commissioners saw 
cause, they might, at their discretion, subject 
him to some kind of torture. The same means 
he was also desired to take with others, in or- 
der to discover the practices of papists in these 
parts. See Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 83. 

Among the Sidney papers, volume 1, p. 276. 
is a letter of considerable length on the subject 
of this commission, directed to Sir Henry, and 
written by Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of 
State ; in which, after stating that the said com- 
mission had lain dormant for more than a year, 
a fear is expressed that "a very hard construction 
would be made of his keeping it so long and 
doing no good therein, notwithstanding his having 
made jonmies in Wales to do somewhat in the 
cause of religion.*' It is further stated in the let- 
ter, that blame is attributed to him for acting 
without the concurrence of those more zealously 
inclined persons mentioned^n the said commis- 
sion : and attached to the letter is a postscript to 
the following effect. '*Your Lordship had need to 
walk warily, for your doings are narrowly obser- 
ved, and her Majesty is apt to give ear to any that 
shall speak ill of you. Great hold is taken by your 
enemies for neglecting the execution of this com- 
mission.'' Dated Oatlands, Augtut 0, 1580. 

If we justly appreciate the character of Sir 
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Henry^ we shall not be surprised at bis aversion 
to join witb persons influenced by a spirit of 
persecution, which led men to hate and destroy 
each other for difference of opinions, religious 
or political. Indeed this horrid vice arose from 
the ignorance and wickedness of the age, and a- 
mong the dignified and powerful at that period, 
none were free from the contagion exept a few 
eminently exalted characters, distinguished by 
superior wisdom and benevolence. Successive 
ages of civilization have now brought us to a 
more enlightened aera, in which reason and jus- 
tice are predominant. 

Sir Henty*s conduct in his official capacity 
was exemplary ; we shall also find, by consult- 
ing authentic papers which have been published 
relative to himself and family, that wisdom and 
true christian piety, influenced and guided his 
life in all its relations, civil and social. There 
is, among the papers above mentioned, a letter 
which has been already referred to as contain- 
ing important instructions for the conduct of life. 
The preceptive part of this letter is estimable in 
itself, and as a specimen of Sir Henry's style of 
thinking and writing in his private studies, may 
with propriety be here introduced. — 

''Let your fint action be the lifting up of yoor mind toilmigbty 
God, by hearty prayer, with continual meditation, and thinking 
of him to whom yon pimy, and of the matter for which yon pny. 
And use this as an ordinary act, and at an ordinary hour. Whereby 
the time itself wiil put yon in renembnnce to do that whidt you 
are accnstomed to do. In you study apply yoniself snch hours 
as your discreet master doth aasign you, earnestly ; and tiw time 
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(I know) he wiU so limit, as thall be both sufficient for ywu learn. 
iDg, and safe for yoor httlth. And mark the sense of tbut you 
read, as trell as the words. So sh&ll you both enrich your tongue 
with words, and your wit with matter; and judgment will grow 
as years grow in yon. Be bumble and obedient to your mas- 

ter, for unless you frame younelf to obey others, yea, and feel in 
yourself what obedience is, yon shall never be able to teach others 
to obey yon. Ce courteous of gesture and afiable to all men, 

with diversity of reverence, according to the dignity of the peiaon. 
There is nothing that winneth so much with so little cost. Use 
moderate diet, so as after your meat you may find your wit frs^er, 
and not duller, aud yoor body more lively, and not more heavy. 
Seldom drink wine, and yet sometimes do, lest being enforced to 
drink upon the sudden, you should find yourself inflamed. Use 
exercise of body, but such as is without peril of your joints or 
bones, it will encrease your force and enlarge your breath. De- 
light to be cleanly, as well in all parts of irour body as in your 
garments. It shall make you grateful in each compauy , and other- 
wise loathsome. Give younelf to be merry, for yon degene. 
rate from your fikther if you find not yourself most able in wit 
and body to do anything when you be most merry : but let 
yoor mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting words to 
any mant for a wound given by a word ts oftentimes harder to 
be cured than that which is given with the sword. Be you 
tather a hearer and bearer away of other men's talk, than a ban- 
ner or procurer of speech, otherwise you shall be county to de- 
]ifl(ht to hear younelf speak. If yon hear a wise sentence ur an apt 
phrase, commit it to your memory with respect to the circum* 
stance when you shall speak it. Let never oath be heard to 
come out of your mouth, nor word of ribaldry ; detest it in others, 
so shall custom make to yon a law against it in yourself. Be 
modest in each assembly*, and rather be rebuked of light fiellows , 
for maidenlike sbamefacedness, than of your sad friends for pert 
boldness. Think upon every word that you will speak befbie 
you utter it. Above all things tell no untruth, no not in tri. 
lea. The custom of it is naughty, and let it not satisfy you, that 
for a time the hearers take it for a truth, forafter it wilf bie known 
as it is to your shame : for there cannot be a peater reproach to a 
gentleman than to be accounted a liar. Study and endeavour 

Sourselftobe virtuously occupied So shall you make such an 
abit of well doing in \ou, that you shall not know huw to do evil, 
though you would. Remember^ my son, the noble blood you are . 
descended of by your mother's side ; and think that only by vir- 
tuous life and good actions you may be an ornament to that illns* 
trtous family ; and otherwise, through vice and sloth, you shall be 
accounted **/abe» generis" one of the greatest curses tbaf, can 
happen to man.** 

In the History of Shrewsbury an account is 
given of Sir Henry's visit to that place for the 
purpose of keeping the feast of St. George, on 
the 23rd. of April, 1581. The procession march- 
ed from the Council, House to St. Chad's church. 
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the stalls of which were, on this occasion, deco- 
rated with the arms of the knights, in imitation 
of the chapel at Windsor ; with a highly deco- 
rated unoccupied stall set apart for the Queen : 
ill passing this Sir Henry made the same lowly 
oheisance, as if her Majesty had been actually 
present. The service was "sung by note" and 
in the evening the feast began and the Lord 
President kept open house. The week following, 
the four Masters of the Free School entertained 
his Lordship with a costly banquet : supplemen- 
tally to which, on the following day, the scholars, 
to the number of three hundred and sixty, muster- 
ed in a place called the Gay, with their masters, 
when the head boy, or general, with the cap- 
tains, addressed the President. The entertain- 
ment concluded by another pageant of the boys 
in masquerade, stationed on the small island 
about a mile down the river. The purport of 
the speeches or songs was to lament the depar- 
ture of their favourite Sir Henry, who com- 
menced his journey in a barge ; * 'there were 
placed by the water side certain appointed scho- 
lars of the Free School, being apparelled all in 
green, with green willows on their heads, mar- 
ching by and calling to him, making their la- 
mentable orations." 

One boy alone thus addressed him, — 
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MOb itoye tbe barge, rowe not lo fitfte, 
Rowe not so faste, oh ttaye a while. 
Oh staye to h«are the plavutes at least 
Of nymphs that harbour in this isle. 

Their woe is great, great moan they make, 
With doleful tones they doe lament, 
Thev howle, they crie, their leave to take, 
Their garments gieene for woe they rent. 

Oh, 8eavenie tume thy streame quite backe, 
Alas ! whjr dost thou ns anoye ; 
Wilt thou cause us this Lord to lacke, 
Whoae presence is our only joy. 

But harke! metbinks I beare a sounde, 
A woeful sounde T plainly beare, 
S<mie sorrow great their tiearte dotb wonnde, 
Fus on my Lord to them drawe neare." 

Four boys appear in green, singing, — 

'*0 woeful wretched tyme, oh doleful day and honre. 
Lament we may tbe Inas we have, and floods <4 tears out poure. 
Come nymphs of woods and billes, come help us moan we pmy, 
The water nymphs our sisters dear, do take our Lord away. 

Bewayle we may our wrongs, revenge we cannot take. 

Oh that tbe gods would bring him back, our sorrows for to slake.*' 

One boy alone, with music, — 

'K) thrice unliuppy wlgbt, 
O siliie soule what nap have I. to see this woeful sight ; 
Shall I now leave my lovinge Lord, shall he now from me goe. 
Why will he Salop nowe forsake, alas why will be soe. 

Alas my sorrown doe increase, my heart doth rent in twayne. 
For that my Lord doth hence depart, and will not ben lemain.** 

"And because,*' says the chronicler, *Hhe whole 
of the oraUo4is are somewhat tedious to put 
them here downe, I thought best to place here 
the fytiyshynge of the later staffe of the last 
nymphe that spacke; whiche sange the hole 
with music playeynge. — ^ 

"And wyll jyonr honor needs depart, 
And must it needs be soe? 
Wold God we could lycke fysbes swyme, 
That we might with the goe ! 

Or ells wold God this lytill ile 
Were stretched owt so lardge, 
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. That we onue foote might follow the, 
And wayte upon thy miidge. 

But aeinge we cannot awyme. 
And th* ilelande'sat an ende, 
SalTe paaaage with a short retunie, 
The myghtie God the aende;* 

He died in the Bishop's Palace in Worcester, 
A. D. 1686, and was conveyed from thence to 
his house at Penshurst in Kent, where he was 
most honourably interred. He was, however, 
previously embowelled ; his entrails were buried 
in the Dean's Chapel in the Cathedral Church 
at Worcester; and his heart was brought to 
Ludlow, and deposited in the same tomb with his 
dearly beloved daughter Ambrosia, within the 
little oratory which he had made in the Church of 
St. Lawrence. The leaden urn which contained 
his heart was lately in the possession of Mr. S. 
Nicholas of Leominster, who communicated to 
the Gentleman's Magazine an exact description 
and drawing of it, copied in that work in Septem- 
ber, 1794. It is about six inches deep and five 
in diameter at the top, with the following inscrip- 
tion, dated the year of his demise : 

Her lith the Hartb of 

Syr Henry Sidney, L. P. 

Anno Domini 1686. 

In the same year he was succeeded by his son- 
in-law Henry Earl of Pembroke, who continued 
till his death. May 5, 1601. To whom succeed- 
ed Edward Lord Zouch of Codnore, who died 
1605. 
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From 1610 to 1612 the Presidency was given 
to Ralph the third Lord Eure ; whose Lady was 
Mary daughter of Sir John Dawnay of Sessay in 
the County of York : his remains are in Ludlow 
Church. 

' Thomas Lord Gerald of Bromley, was appoin- 
ted in 1616, and during his year of Presidency 
the Castle was honoured with a visit from Prince 
Charles, (aftewards Charles I.) who celebrated 
with great pomp and magnificence his accession 
to the Principality of Wales and Earldom of Ches- 
ter. In the year following, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, William Earl of Northampton, was invested 
with the office ; he continued till his death, June 
24, 16d0, and was succeeded by Sir John Egerton, 
created afterwards Earl of Bridge water; he was 
appointed President June 26, 1631, by King 
Charles I. who about this time again visited Lud- 
low, and was welcomed with much ceremony and 
rejoicing. An old manuscript states, "that he 
entered the Castle amidst the discharge of the 
great guns and firelocks of the soldiers, attended 
by all the officers magnificently dressed and 
mounted ; and so great was the pomp, that the 
like thereof was never before seen in these parts.*' 
The Mask of Com us was acted in the Castle 
of Ludlow during the Presidency of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. That exquisite effusion of the 
youthful genius of Milton had its origin in a real 
incident. ' When the Earl entered on his official 
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residence, he was visited by a large assemblage 
of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. . His 
sons the Lord Brackley and Mr. Thomas Eger- 
ton» and his daughter the Lady Alice, being on 
their journey, — 

"to attend their father^s state, 

And uew entrusted sceptre/' 

were benighted in Haywood forest, in Hereford*- 
shire, and the lady for a short time lost. The 
adventure being related to their father on their 
arrival at the Castle, Milton, at the request of 
his friend Henry Lawes, who taught music in the 
family, wrote the Mask, Lawes composed the 
music, and it was acted on Michaelmas night; 
the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes 
himself bearing each a part in the representation. 

This poem, familiar to every English reader, 
has been allowed, by the most competent judges, 
to be one of the finest compositions of the kind 
in the English language, and will ever be held in 
peculiar estimation, as exhibiting the fair dawn 
of that genius which burst forth in full splendor 
in the divine poem of Paradise Lost. 

"We must not," says Warton, "read Comus 
with an eye to the stage or with the expectation 
of dramatic propriety. Comus is a suit of 
speeches, not interesting by discrimination of 
character, not conveying a variety of incidents, 
nor gradually exciting curiosity, but perpetually 
attracting attention by sublime sentiments, by 
fanciful imagery of the richest vein, by an exu* 
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berance of picturesque description, poetical al- 
lusion, and ornamental expression. 

There is a chastity in the application and con- 
duct of the machinerv ; and Sabrina is introduced 
with much address after the two brothers had im- 
prudently suffered the enchantment to take effect. 
This is the iirst instance in which the old English 
Mask has in some degree been reduced to the 
principles of a rational composition ; yet still it 
could not but retain some of its arbitrary pe- 
culiarities.'' 

To this eulogy may be added the praise of 
having displayed the loveliness of virtue, and ex- 
posed the deformity of vice, by a lively and 
consistent allegory, and by a succession of just 
and moral sentiments enforced with all the en- 
chantment of poetic eloquence. So well is the 
tone of Milton*s numbers sustained throughout 
the piece, that, to give a specimen of its excel- 
lence any passage might be promiscuously taken. 

In the conduct of the fable, in the structure 
of the blank verse, and in certain peculiarities 
of diction, Shakespeare is closely copied. The 
following passage is a curious instance of the 
success with which he has been studied. 

"He that liu light withioJits own clear bnaat. 
May sit i'th* centre and enjoy bright day : 
But he that hidet a dark aoal and foul tbonghts, 
Benighted walks under the mid day sun ; 
Himself is his own dungeon " 

The conclusion of the Mask strongly evinces 
that the author never intended it for general re- 
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presentatioDy and that he had no.other view than 
the particular purpose for which, at the request 
of his frieody he undertook it. The scene chan« 
ges from the magic palace of Comus to a view 
of the Town and Castle of Ludlow ; and one of 
the songs is addressed to the Earl and his 
Countess, congratulating them on the constancy 
of their children in the trials to which their vir- 
tue had been exposed. 

It is singular to remark that this composition 
met with a reception much more favourable than 
the later and more mature works of Milton. It 
was represented by noble actors, on a stage and 
before auditors equally noble. But whatever 
honours accrued to the poet on this account, 
were in the lapse of a few ages to reflect on his 
patrons from the splendor of his name. 

The pomp and pageantry, the princely mag- 
nificence that attended the Court of the Marches 
were soon to disappear, and the stillness of de- 
solation was to succeed to the bustle of festivity 
and merriment. This proud Castle, which once 
held dominion over a whole Principality, was to 
be abandoned to decay, to be spoiled of every 
memorial of its illustrious inhabitants, and to be 
left an awful monument of the mutability of hu- 
man affairs. Yet even in this state it might 
still excite interest; though ruined it might be 
venerable, though solitary it could never be 
wholly deserted ; and the traveller, who turned 
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aside to view its nilnsy would pause ere he pas- 
sed ODy to do. homage to the memory of the 
divine poet who had hallowed them with his 
immortal strains : — 

''Here Milton sang, what nefdi a grtattr tpell 

To lure thee, stranger, to these far fain'd walls ? 

Though chroniclers of other ages tell 

That princes oft have gmc*d fair Ludlow's halls. 

Their honours glide along oblivion's stream, 

And o'er the wreck a tide of ruin drives; 

Faint and more faint the rays of glory beam * 

That gild their coarse — ^the bard alone suivives. 

And when the rude unceasing shocks of time 

In one vast heap shall whelm this loftv pile, 

Still shall his genius, towering aud sublime, 

Triumphant o er the spoils of grandeur smile; 

Still in these haunts, true to a nation's tougiie. 

Echo ahall love to dwell, aud say, hen Milton sung." 

During the struggle between Charles I. and 
the Parlfament, Ludlow and Shrewsbury were oc* 
cupied by the royal party headed by the Princes 
Rupert and Maurice, who had possession of this 
part of the country aud the greater part of Wales, 
In 1645 Shrewsbury was taken in the nig^t by 
surprize, by Colonel Mytton. The garrison sur- 
rendered by capitulation, and were allowed to 
march with their arms to Ludlow : at the same 
time thirteen Irish soldiers were left to the mercy 
of the enemy, who immediately hanged the whole 
of them. This was said to be their general custom. 
On this occasion Prince Rupert retaliated, as 
appears from a journal published at the time. 
"The House of Commons being informed that 
Prince Rupert had hanged 18 honest Protes- 
tants, that lived about Shropshire, because there 
were 13 Irish rebels hanged in Shrewsbury, after 
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some debate thereon, ordered that Prince Ruf 
pert 9hould be informed that there is a great 
difference between Irish rebels and English pro- 
lestantSy , and if he, does the like again we must 
retaliate/' Again in another paper of the day ; 
/'it is indeed a lamentable consideration that 
Buch faithful upright men should be taken away 
in Heu of the cursed Irish rebels ^ome over tp 
.fight against the Parliament.'* The Irish massa- 
.cre often thousand protestants, which took plac^ 
in 1641, may account for, and in some degree 
•excuse, the cruel spirit manifested on this occa^ 
.sion ; and it will scarcely be disputed, that th^ 
mutual hatred between the ignorant populace of 
.the two countries has been in a considerable de- 
gree continued even to the present time : a spirit 
.which nothing can destroy but the better influ- 
ence of a reciprocal interchange of acts of ju9- 
.tice and christian charity. , 

In March, 1646, Prince Rupert at Ludlow, anfl 
,Sir James Astley at Bewdley, were actively at- 
tempting to raise additional forces ; part of their 
.army also occupied Cleobury, Tenbury, and Bur- 
ford. They were supposed to be meditating an 
attack upon Shrewsbury. In the mean time the 
. opposite party observant of their movements, 
drew out a body of troops from Worcester, Lich- 
.field, and Shrewsbury; an engagement took 
place at Stokesay, near Ludlow, and the Roya(- 
. ists were defeated with great loss. In this engage- 
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ment Sir William Croft, of Croft Castle/ waa 
slain. It was Dot till the year following, Jun^ 
9th. 1646, that the Castle of Ludlow fell into the 
hands of General Sir William firereton, to whom 
it was* given up by Sir Michael Woodhouse. 

The Earl of Bridgewater died in 1648, and 
was succeeded by Richard Lord Vaughan, Earl 
of Carberry : during the greater part of his time 
the Castle was strongly garrisoned for the Parli- 
ament. Here amidst the noise and bustle of civil 
dissentions, we find this worthy nobleman en- 
couraging genius, and affording a comfortable a- 
sylum to Butler, the satirical author of Hudibras. 

In 1667 Henry Somerset, Marquis and Earl of 
Worcester, was Lord President ; he was son of 
the celebrated Edward, Marquis of Worcester, 
the most extraordinary projector upon record. 
Henry was, in his father's life time, created Earl 
of Glamorgan by Charles I. and by Charles II. 
appointed President of the Council for the Prin* 
cipality of Wales, elected Knig|it of the Garter, 
and created Duke of Beaufort. 

Prince Rupert presided in 1679, and is suppo- 
sed to have continued till his death, which hap- 
pened November 29, 1692. This Prince, of the 
royal line of Stewart, was the third son of Fred- 
erick, King of Bohemia and Elector Palatine, by 
Elizabeth daughter of James I. of England, bom 
at Prague, 1619. He was Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, Duke of Bavaria and Cumberland, Earl of 
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Holderness, and Knight of the Garter. He had 
not exceeded the thirteenth year of his age, when, 
with Henry, then Prince of Orange, he marched 
to the siege of Rhineberg ; at eighteen years of 
age he commanded a regiment of horse in the 
German wars ; and being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Ulota, by the Imperialists, he continu- 
ed in captivity three years. In 1642 he came to 
England and offered his services to King Charles 
I. his uncle, who gave him a command in his 
army : and having performed important services 
in the royal cause, he was rewarded by the 
King with various honours and emoluments. 

At Edgehill he charged with incredible bravery 
and made a great slaughter among the Parlia- 
mentarians. In 1643, he seized the town of Ci- 
rencester: obliged the governor of Lichfield to 
surrender; and having joined his brother Prince 
Maurice, reduced Bristol in three days, and pas- 
sed to the relief of Newark. In 1644 he marched 
to relieve York, where he gave the Parliamenta- 
rians battle, and entirely defeated their right 
wing; but Cromwell charged the Marquis of 
Newcastle with such an irresistible force, that 
Prince Rupert was entirely defeated. After this 
the Prince put himself into Bristol, which sur- 
rendered to Fairfax, after a gallant resistance. 

It is not easy to gather laurels in fighting a- 
gainst a conquering enemy ; but if Prince Rupert 
could not by his prowess avert the inevitable 
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overth)'ow of the par(y he had enf^aged to sup- 
porty yet after he had left the khigdom his suc- 
cessful encounter with the Dutch fleet, under De 
Ruyter, drew from Dryden and other contempo- 
rary poetSy as well as from the chroniclers of 
those tiroes, encomiums which might seem ex- 
travagant, if it were not ka^wn that his bravery 
was above all prai9e. 

This Prince is celebrated for the invention of 
mezzotinto engraving, of which he is said to have 
taken the hint from a soldier scraping his rusty 
fusil. The first print of this kind ever published 
was done by his Highness, and may be seen in 
the first edition of "Evelyn's Sculptura.^ The 
secret is said to have been soon after discovered 
by Sherwin the engraver, who made use of a 
loaded file for laying the ground. The Prince 
upon sight of one. of his prints suspected his ser- 
vant had lent him his tool, which was a channel- 
Jed roller, but upon being satisfied to the contra^ 
ry, he made him a present of it. The roller was 
afterwards laid aside, and an instrument with a 
crenelled edge, in shape Jike a shoemaker*s cut- 
ting knife, was used instead of it. The glass 
drops invented by him are well known. He also 
invented a metal called by his name, of which 
guns were cast; and contrived an excellent mc;- 
thod of boring them, for which purpose a water- 
mill was erected at Hackney Marsh. He com- 
municated to Christopher Kirby, the secret gf 
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tempering the best fish-hooks made ia Eagland. 
. Prince Rupert, who was a man of harsh fea- 
tures, a great humorist, and of little elegance in 
bis manners or dress, was but indifferently qua- 
lified to shine in the court of Charles II. He made 
a much better figure in his laboratory ; or at the 
head of his fleet; in which station he was equal, 
in courage at least, to any of the sea officers of 
this reign. He died at his house in Spring Gar- 
dens, 29th of November, 1692. On his death 
Somerset, Marquis and Earl of Worcester, was 
a second time appointed to the Presidency by 
King James II. and in 1684 Sir John Bridgeman 
was President. He was a very severe man, fre- 
quently committing persons to the Porter's Lodge 
for trifling ofi'ences ; on which account one Ralph 
Gittins, who had probably experienced his seve- 
rity, composed the following distich. — 

"Here lies Sir John Bridgeman. clad in hit ehy. 
God said to the devil, rirrab, take bim away." 

He was buried in Ludlow Church. 

Charles, Lord Gerard of Brandon, Viscount 
Brandon, and Earl of Macclesfield, was the last 
Lord President; he was descended from the very 
ancient family of Gerald ine, or Fitzgerald, in Ire- 
land, he raised a, regiment of foot and a troop of 
horse for Charles I. in the Civil War, and fought 
in many battles, with the ardour of a volunteer, 
displaying at the same time all the conduct of a 
veteran. He particularly signalized himself in 
Wales, where he took the fortresses of Cardigan, 
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Emblin, Langhocne, and Roche; as also the 
strong: town of Haverfordwest, with the castles 
of Picton and Carew. James II. began his reign 
in 1684, and three years afterwards visited Lud- 
low in his progress through the country. It is 
remarkable that during his stay at Ludlow on 
this occasion, his Majesty was the guest of Sir 
Job Charlton at Ludford House. In endeavouring 
to account for this circumstance, it must be re- 
membered that the Earl of Macclesiield was one 
of the Lords who had a few years before present- 
ed the King, whilst Duke of York, as a popish re- 
cusant, at the King's Bench bar in Westminster 
Hall. The apparent design of his Majesty on this 
occasion was to gain popularity, and he every 
where manifested a wish to conciliate the good 
will of his subjects by a courteous behaviour, 
professing it to be his earnest wish to give full 
liberty of conscience, settled as firmly as Magna 
Charta had been. 

In 1688, December 4th, The Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Sir Edward Harley, and most of the 
gentlemen of Worcestershire and Herefordshire 
met at Worcester, and declared for the Prince of 
Orange : Ludlow Castle was taken for the Prince 
by Lord Herbert: and Sir Walter Blount and the 
popish Sheriff of Worcester secured in it by 
that Peer. 

The Court for the Government of Wales was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament in the year 1680. 
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npHE liberties of die Borough of Ludlow ex-^ 
tend on the eaat to the township of Rock, 
to the township of Overton on the south, to fbr- 
tber Halton on the west, and to the township of 
Stanton Lacy on the north. The Town, like 
Shrewsbury, is on s hill, with a declivity on 
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every side. It is spacious and well biiiit, having 
a cleanly and cheerful appearance ; surrounded 
by a country, which, in every direction, affords 
prospects highly beautiful. 
. Lloyd, in his "Breviarie of Britayne/' describes 
this place, as the "fayre Towne and Castel of 
Ludlaw, vpon Themis in Screupshyre, in olde 
time called Dinav.*' Formerly this town was in- 
closed by a strong wall, about a mile in circum* 
ference, including the Castle: which, to use the 
words of Leland, "hemmeth in part of the town^'^ 
and forming the most interesting object,, first 
attracts attention. 

The Castle rises from the point of a headland, 
and its foundations are ingrafted into a bare grey 
rock. The north front consists of square tow- 
ers, witi| high connecting walls, which are em- 
battled with deep interstices, and the old foss 
snd part of the rock have b^n formed into walks, 
which in 1772 were planted with beeches, elms, 
and lime trees, at the expense of the late Count- 
ess of Powis. These trees having now grown to 
maturity, form a soothing and grateful shade, 
and add exceedingly to the beauty and dignity 
of the scene. 

A bare and precipitate ridge runs parallel on 
the western side, and is beautifully crowned 
with wood, above a chasm through which the 
broad and shallow xiver Teme pursues ils course. 
Having walked round the Castle, we enter the 
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base court, containing several acres. The prin- 
cipal- entrance is by a gateway under a low 
pointed arch, worked within a foimer one of 
larger dimensions. On the right hand, as we 
enter this gateway, are the ruins of barracks, in 
constant use when the Castle was the Palace of 
the Lords Presidents of Wales ; and further on is 
a square tower with its entrance from the wall ; 
the embattled rampart, pierced with loops, re- 
mains here and there in picturesque masses; on 
the left is a range of stone buildings said to have 
been stables ; on which appear the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, with those of the Earl of Pembroke, 
who succeeded to the Presidency on the death 
of his relation Sir Henry Sidney. Contiguous are 
the tuins of the court house, which had a door 
outwardly, and beyond it is a lofty tower, called 
Mortimer's Tower. 
. This tower has been denominated semilunar : 
the inner face of it is indeed flat, but its outward 
ptQJection forms rather a half oval than a senii- 
spherical figure. ' The lowest apartment has the 
appearance of having been' a prison; the origi- 
nal entrance being through a circular aperture 
in the ponderous keystone of its vaulted roof. 

The body of the Castle is on the north and 
west sides of the indosure, guarded by a deep 
and wide foss, cut in the rock. A stone bridge 
of two arches, on which are some remains of an 

K 
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ettbattled parapet, supplies the pia«e of the 
aocieat drawbridge^ and leads to the great en« 
trance gate. 

The portal is of modem erection, of do great 
strength or beauty, constructed during the Preai* 
deney of Sir Henry Sidney. The arch is mean and 
flat, and the adjacent building has wide square 
transom windows, and high pointed gables. Over 
the portal is a niche with the following inscrip-* 
tion, under the arms of England and France :--« 

ANNO DOMINI MILLBSIMO QYINeBKTESI- 

MO OGTAQKSIMO COMPLBTO, ANNO KBONI 

ItLYSTRISaiMJE AC SKRBNISSIMf REOINiE 

BLIZABETHJB YICBSIMO TBBTIO 

CURRBNTE, 1581. 

In a compartment below, with the armorial 
bearings of Queen Elisabeth and Sir Henry Sid^ 
ney, is the following, — 

HOMINIBYS INGRATIB LOQYlMlNl LAPIDBS. 
ANNO REGNI RBOINJB BLIZABBTHJS S8* 
THB 22 YEAH COPLET OF THE PRBSIDENCY 

OF SIR HENRI SIDNEY, 
KNIGHT. OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF 

THB GARTER, ETC. 1581. 

For the querulous beginning of it the Sidney 
papers will readily account Sir Henry had been 
nurtured in courts, and intrusted with the gover»* 
ment of Ireland, in the rigid administration of 
which he found many successful enemies; he 
therefore sought here a more peaceful occupation. 
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The first view of the ioterior of tUe Castle is 
strikiogly fine. The court is an irregular square 
area not very spacious, but the lofty embattled 
structures with whkh' it is inclosed, though in 
mniy still preserving their original outlines; the 
bold masses of light and shade produced by deep 
retiring breaks ; the rich tints and stains of age ; 
the luxurious mantling of ivy, and the sullen 
stillness that now reigns throughout these forlorn 
and deserted towers, once the scene of royal 
splendor and feudal revelry, present a spectacle 
of the fallen magnificence of p^st ages, rarely 
to be equalled. Adjoining the gate are various 
apartments belonging to the Porter, the Warder, 
and probably the lower retainers of the Presi- 
dent: n^ear the entrance are the remains of a 
beautiful doorway leading to a staircase, with a 
frieze of quatrefoik, charged with shields, and 
fliiDked with small ornamental buttresses. 

Th« Keep is a vast square embattled tower of 
early Norman architecture, rising on the left side 
of the gate to the height of 110^ feet, ivy-mantled 
to the top« divided into four stories. At each 
^f the angles is a small square turret, rising the 
whole height ; that on th^ north hirger than the 
other. The ground floor is the dungeon, or 
prison, formerly called Pendover, a gloomy and 
dreaidfiil place of confinement, hdf under ground. 
-The roof is arched, and 21 feet high. In the 
arch are three square openings communicating 
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with the chamber above ; these openings, be- 
sides supplying the means of letting down the 
prisoners, and inspecting them at pleasure from 
the governor's room above, are supposed to have 
been intended for raising supplies of ammunition, 
offensive implements, and provision during a 
siege. A strong arched doorway on the north 
side, evidently inserted a long time after the e- 
rection of the tower, has been intended for an 
entrance to this spacious vault. The ground 
floor measures 31 feet by 16. On the eastern 
side there is a quadrangular cell, worked in the 
wall, with two entrances, each retaining part of 
the hinges belonging to doors or grates* From 
these, appearances the i4>propriation of this 
dark and uncomfortable ^>artment to purposes 
of revenge and tyrannical oppression has been 
presumed; and. some persons, inclined to credit 
an un8.ubstantiated tradition, would have us 
believe that this cavern was the den of a lion, 
said to have been kept here in savage ferocity, 
the JBcecv^ioner. of the Castle. 

In the north-east turret a newel staircase 
winds up to the top of the keep, opposite to 
which towards the top of the south-east turret 
is a slight projection ; here tradition informs us 
a human being, for some heinous offence, was 
inclosed within the wall to suffer an agonizing 
death. Executions of this kind were by no means 
uncommon in ancient times ; King John ordered 
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Maad (the wife of William de Breos) and her son 
William to be inclosed in the wall of a tower of 
Corfe Castle, where they were starred to death. 
On the second floor is a large room 30 feet by 
18, with a lire place; this communicates on the 
left with a square arched chamber, and on the 
right with a narrow oblong room which has also 
a groined roof, having two deep recesses in the 
dividing wall. 

At the south-west angle of the larger apart- 
ment is a lobby, formed of three groined round 
arches, which leads to a narrow passage, com- 
municating outwardly with a walk, once proba- 
bly a covered way, on the rampart; which con- 
ducts to a small but strong tower at a distance. 
Above these have been other chambers similarly 
disposed, to which there now remains neither 
floors nor roof. The original arches to the doors 
and windows of this tower were all round and 
plain, the latter approaching outwardly to nar- 
row loops; many have been enlarged and altered 
to pointed arches externally, but mostly bear 
their original forms within. This master tower 
measures 46 feet by 34 ; and the walls are from 
to 12 feet thick. The ruins of the offices form 
a confused mass, extending a considerable way 
to the left, and into the court. A wide fire place 
in the wall marks the place of the kitchen ; and 
where the brewhouse is said to have been, is a 
deep well, nine feet in diameter, in clearing 
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which, at the depth of 32 yards, a coat of fine 
pipe clay was found on the walls. The oven is 
on the ground floor of a tower next to the outer 
wall, near which place the bakehouse has been 
situated, it is of large dimensions, measuring 16 
feet in length, 13 in breadth, and 4 in depth. 

The enlarged scale on which these household 
offices appear to have been constructed, calcu- 
lated to supply abundance, bordering on profu- 
sion, joined to the gloomy horrors of the dun- 
geon, are strictly correspondent with gothic 
imagery, as equally necessary to unbounded 
hospitality, as to barbarous punishment. 

The hall f^ces the gate, and was approached 
originally by a flight of steps, now destroyed ; 
under it is a low room, with five deep recesses 
in the south wall ; the same is continued under 
the apartment on the left. The hall door is a 
beautiful pointed arch, of the style of Edward the 
first's reign, ornamented with delicate mouldings, 
and before it seems to have been a porch or lobby. 
The hall measures 60 feet by 30, the height a- 
bout 35 feet. On the north side, looking to the 
country, are three lofty pointed windows, dimi- 
nishing outwardly to narrow lunets with trefoil 
heads. On the opposite side, next the court, are 
two windows in the same style, but larger, and 
each divided by a single muUion. Between these 
is a chimney with an obtuse arch of the anra of 
Elizabeth, inserted within a more lofty sharp 
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poiuted one, which from its similitude to those 
adjoining, was, it is conceived, originally a third 
window, answering to the same number opposite ; 
for there certainly were no fire places in halls 
when this building was erected.* There remains 
now neither roof nor floor; so totally dilapidated 
is the once elegant saloon, where the splendid 
scene of Comus was first exhibited, where chival- 
ry .exhausted her choicest stores, both of inven- 
tion «i^d wealth, and where hospitality and mag- 
nificence blazed for many ages in succession 
without diminution or decay. Two pointed arches 
lead to a spacious tower attached to the west 
end of the hall, in which are several apartments, 
one of which is still called Prince Arthur's room. 
The room on the first floor measures 37 feet by 
3d. At the north west angle is a deeply reces- 
sed closet: all the floors are .much decayed, or 
entifely gone. On the opposite end of the haft, 
with a pointed arched door of communication, is 
another large square tower of three stories, the 
principal apartment of which is pointed out as 
the banquetting room. A spacious chamber a- 
bove appears to have been more adorned than the 
test; the chimney piece has an unusual degree of 
rude magnificence; and the corbels of the ceiling 
are finely wrought into busts of men and women 
crowned. A door on the south side of the room 



'^'There is in the Hall (aayt Cburchyafd) a great grate of iron of a, 
huge height,'* 
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ou th« ground floor opens to a winding pasaage 
nbich ends in aome Bmall gloomy rooms, and on 
Ibe left to two deep angular recesses tenniaatcJ 
by narrow loops tooluDg outward. Each of these 
towers has a newel staircase in an elegant ocU - 
angular turreL 
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On ibe left band is a circular buildioj; with 
window and doorway of the early Norman pe- 
riod ; this is part of the Cbspel, of which the 
nave only is standing. There is a beautifnl arch 
still remaining, but the choir with which it com- 
municated is entirely destroyed ; this, as well as 
that of the western door, is a rich Saxon arch, 
covered with chevron, lozenge, and reticulated 
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ornamenls. The outside of the building is en-* 
circled >by a band with a billeted ornament, and 
ttiere are three windows, circularly arched, or- 
namented with chevron mouldings. In the inte- 
rior, rising from the floor, are fourteen recesses 
in the wall, formed by small pillars with indei^t- 
ed capitals, supporting round arches which have 
alternately.plain and zigzag mouldings. . About 
three feet above this arcade are projecting cor- 
bels, carved as heads, capitals of pillars, -&c. 
T]|ie whole length of the Qhapel, extending to the 
eastern wall of the Castle« was, when, entire, 9o 
feet, of which the choir was 42, and the nave 28. 
Churchyard the poet, who died in 1570, had 
the pleasure of beholding the Castle apd its 
Chapel in the perfection of their beauty, the lat- 
ter of which he describes as, — 

"So bravely imragbt, so fajre and finely framed, 

Tbat to W(>r}d*8 end the beautie may endure. ^ 

About the lame are arms in coioaia ritcU 

A* few can shewp» in any aoyle or placet 

Which traely shewes the armes, the blood and race 

Of sondrie kings, but cheefly noble men. 

That here in prose I will set out with pen. 

All that follow are the names of Princes and Noblemen. 

Sir Walter Lacie was the first owner of Ludloe Osstle whose 
armes are there, and so foUowes the rest by order as you may reade, 

Jeffrey Genynile did match with Lacie. 

Roger Morty mer, the first Earle of Marchy, an Earle of a great 
boo«e, matcht'with Genyoile. 

litooeU. Duke of Clarence, joined with Ulster in arnes. 

Edmond, Earle of Marchy, matcht with Clarence. 

Richard, Earle of Cambridge, matcht with the Earle of BlaRhy, 

Richard, Duke of Yorke, matcht with Westmerland. 

Edward the fourth matcht with Wodvile of Rivers. 

Henry the seventh matcht with Elizabeth right heire of England. 

Henry the eight matcht with the Marquese of Penbroke. 

These are the greatest first to be named that are set out worthely 
as they were of dignity and birth. 
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Now Mlowctthe itit of thow that were Lonl Preiideatt, and 
otben whose armet are in the same ChappelL 

Willlain Smith, Biitbop of Liiicolne, was the fint Lord Picri- 
dent of Wales, in Prince Arthnr's daies. 

Jeftey BIythe, Bishop ol Coveatrie and LitrhHeld, Lord Pk«sident. 

Rowland Lee, Bishop of Coventrie and Litchfield, Lord President. 

John Harmon, Bishop of Bseter, Lord Resident 

Richard Sampson, Bishop of Litchfield and Goventrie, Lord 
' President. 

John Dudley, Earle of Warwick; (after Duke of Northumberland) 
Lord President. 

Sir William Barbcrt (after Earle of Penbroke) Lord Piesioent. 

Nicholas Heath, Bianop of Worcester, Lord Piesident 

Sir Williaqa Harbert, once againe Lord President. 

Gilbert B^ame, Bishop of Bathe and Welles, Loid Piesident. 

Loid Williams of Tame, Lord President 

Sir Harry Sidnev, Lord President. 

Sir Andrew Corbret, knigbi Vioepresident. 

There are two blanks left without armes. 

Sir Thomas Dinfaam, knight, is mentioned there to doe some 
. treat good act 

John Scorr, Bishop of Hartibrd. 

Nicholas Bnllragham, Bishop of Worcester. 

Nicholas Robiuaon, Bishop of Bangore. 

Richard Davics, Bishop of Saint Davies. 

Thomas Dairies, Bishop of Saint Assaph. 

Sir James Crofts, knight controller. 

Sir John Throgmorton, knight, Justice of Chester and the three 
ihierei of Eastwalea. 

Sir Hugh Cholmley, knight 

Sir Nicholas Arnold, knight 

Sbr George Bromley, knight and Justice of the three riiieres in 
Walea. 

William Oerrard, Lord Clianncellor of Ireland, and Justice of 
the three sbieres in Southwales. 

Charles Foii, esqnier and secretorie. 

Ellice Price, Doctor of the Lawe* 

Edward Leigliton. esqnier. 

Richard Sebome, esquier. 

Richard Pates, es^uier. 

Rafe Barton, esquier. 

George Phetyplace, esquier. 

Wilitam Leightou, esquier. 

Mylm Sands, esquier. 

The armes of all these afore spoken of are gallantly and cunningly 
set out in the chappell.*' 

From an inventory of the goods found in Lud- 
low Castle, bearing date 1708, the eleventh year 
of the reign of Queen Anne, we learn that about 
forty rooms were found entire at that period. 
Among these were the hall, council chamber^ 
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Lord President's and my Lady's withdrawing 
rooms ; the Steward's room^ great dining room, 
chief Justice's room, second Judge's room. 
Prince Arthur's room, .Captain's apartments, 
&c. also the kitchen, brewhouse, &c. and as in 
this inventory a table and altar are stated to 
have been found in the Chapel, we may presume 
the choir was at that time remaining. 

The progressive stages of ruin to which this 
noble edifice was doomed to fall, may be dis- 
tinguished in the accounts of travellers who 
visited it at various periods. In the account 
prefixed to Buck's Antiquities, published in 
1774, it is observed, that many of the royal 
apartments were entire, and the sword of state 
with the velvet hangings was preserved. An ex- 
tract from a tour through Great Britain, quoted 
by Grose as a just and accurate account of the 
Castle, represents the Chapel as having abun- 
dance of coats of arms upon the pannels, and 
the hall as decorated with the same kind of orna- 
ments, together with lances, spears, firelocks, 
and old armour. Dr. Todd, in his learned edition 
of Comus, says, <'a gentleman who visited the 
Castle in 1768 has acquainted me that the floor 
of the great council chamber was then pretty 
entire, as was the staircase. The covered steps 
leading to the Chapel were remaining, but the 
covering of the Chapel was fallen ; yet the arms 
of some of the Lords Presidents were vislblCf 
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lo the great coniicn ehamber was inscribed on 
the wall a sentence firom 1 Samuel, Chapter 12^ 
Verse 3 ; all which are now wholly gone." 

■Soon after the accession of George I. an or* 
der is said to have come down for unroofing the 
buildings and strippbg them of their lead. 
Decay of course soon ensued. Many of the 
pannelsy bearing the arms of the Lords Presi- 
dents, were converted into wainscotting for a 
public house in the town, a former owner of 
which enriched himself by the sale of materials 
clandestinely taken away. There remains, also, 
a richly embroidered carpet, hung up in the 
chancel of St. Lawrence*s church, said to be 
part of the covering of the council board. 

The Earl of Powis, who previously held the 
Castle in virtue of a long lease, acquired the 
reversion in fee, by purchase from the crown, 
in the vear 1811. 

From the time that some fixed mode oi build* 
ing was established, it is not difficult to ascertain 
the periodical changes which have succeeded ; 
yet there may well be supposed intermediate 
times wherein the former mode is found more 
or less mixed with that which has not become 
exclusively adopted. Writers learned in these 
studies, have, with great labour of research, 
endeavoured to collect from accounts darkly 
traced by the historian and the antiquary, the 
periods in which the various modes of architec* 
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tare found in ancient buildings, have succeeded 
each other: these have been arranged under 
four general heads or periods. 

In the FIRST PERIOD^ early Norman archi-t 
tecture flourished till 1100, the time of Heary 
I. The keep of this Castle is to be refi^rred 
to this period, having the general character- 
istics of the buildings erected by the first Nor- 
man Barons, towering height, massive strength^ 
embattled turrets, &c. The round tower of the 
Chapel is classed with the four specimens of 
this mode found at the Temple Church at Lon^ 
don, St. Sepulchre*s at Cambridge, and the 
round churches of Northampton and Maple* 
sted. Sacred edifices of this description, which 
are apparently copied from the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, are said to havcv 
been first erected in England about the time of 
the first Crusade, soon after the millenary year 
of the christian sera, and must of course be refer* 
red to the first period. 

The SBCOND PBRiOD commencing with Hen- 
ry I. in 1100, is extended to the time of Henry 
HI. 1250. 

The THIRD PBRIOD iucludes part of He&ry 
HI. with the three first Edwards, to Henry IV. 
firom 1250 to 1400. The whole range of build* 
ingB on the north side of the court, consisting 
of two great square towers, connected by a cur- 
tain, in which are the hall and rooms of state^ 
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are attributed to the middle of this period; 
haying sharp pointed arches^ delicate ribbed 
mouldings^ &c. The offices and ramparts were 
also erected in this period. 

In the FOURTH period, from 1400 to 1600, 
will be included the modern additions and re- 
pairs : of these, some chimney pieces and arch- 
es, with several windows in the keep, and a 
flat arched door within a square, as a new and 
more airy entrance to the dungeon, may be refer- 
red to the fifteenth century. The ornamented 
remains of a small door to a staircase in the in- 
terior gatehouae may be assigned to the time of 
Pri^e Arthur s residence, and the gate, with its 
adjoining rooms, are of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
as are also the stables in the exterior court. 

The Castle, in the approach to it from differ- 
ent parts of WhitcHff hill, has a grand and im- 
posing aspect ; it is also seen to advantage from 
the road to Oakley Park ; from various other 
positions the effect is truly grand, and in some 
points of view the towers are richly clustered, 
with the largest in the centre. 

The opening towards the north displays the 
wittdingaof tl|e Teme, with the mansion of Oak- 
ley Park, half hid by trees ; and is terminated 
with a bold outline, formed by the Clee hUls, 
Caer Caradoo, and other hills near Stretton. 
The more confined view towards the west ex- 
hibits a bold eminence^ partly clothed with 
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woody the rocks of Whiicliff with the rapid 
stream at their base« and in short a full union 
of those features in rural scenery which consti- 
tute the picturesque. The loveliness of nature 
is heightened by contrast with the venerable 
grey towers of the Castle^ and the* effect of the 
whole is calculated at once to awaken the en- 
thusiasm of fancy y and to diffuse the calm of 
contemplation. 

Inspired by a survey of these interesting ob- 
jects, various poetical effusions have appeared ; 
among which the following is of a superior 
character. 



ODE TO LUDLOW CASTLE. 

^*ProDd pile tlwt i^ar'gt tby hoajy ^eai^ 
In ruin vast, in silence dread, 

Oer Teme's hixuriaot vale, 
Thy moss grown halls, thy precioets dicai^ 
To musing faucy*s pensive ear» 

Unfold a varied tale. 

V> When terror stalked the prostrate kud 

With savage Cambria's ruthless baud. 

Beneath thy Arowning shade, 
Miz'd with the gi«zer*s of the pkm. 
The plundered helpless peasant tnini. 
In sacred ward were laid. 

From yon high tower the archer dreur 
With steady arm the stubborn yew. 

While, fierce in martial state. 
The mailed host in long array. 
With crested helms mm banners gay. 

Burst from the thundering gate. 

In happier times how brightly blaicd 
The hearth with ponderous billete raised. 

How rung the vaulted halls. 
When smok'd the fourt, when care was drown'd. 
When son^ and social glee w^nt roaod. 

Where now the ivy crawls. 
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Tis pttt ! tiM WaKber't prip^ly eoart, 
The rtrengtb of war the, gay resort, 

In moaldripg tilence sleeps ; 
And o'er the solitary scene; 
l¥hil« nature bao^i her sarlan^ green. 

Neglected Memory weeps. 

The muse too weepe'i in biQlowed hour 
Here sacred Milton d«u*d her power, 

And woke to nobler song ; 
The wizard's baffled wiles eswi^r'd, 
Here first the pure angelic maid 

Subdued th' enraptured throng. 

But see ! beneath yon shatter'd roof 
' "What mouldy cavern, sunbeam proof. 

With mouth infections vawns? 
O! tight of dread! O! ruthless doom I 
On tMt deep dungeon's solid gloom 

Nor hope nor daylight dawns. 

* Tet there at midnight's sleepless hour. 

While boisterous revels shook t he tower, 

Bedew*d with damps, forlorn, 
The warrior captive press'd the stones. 
And lonely breathed unheeded groan*, 

Despairing of the mom. 

That too is past ; unsparing time. 
Stem miner of the tower sublime. 

Its ni|^t of ages broke, 
Fkeedom and peace with radiant smile 
Now carol o'er the duugeen vile 

That cumb'rous rains choke. 

Frond relic of the mighty dead ! 

fie mine with shudderinc awe to tread 

Thy roofless weedy ball, / 

And mark with fancy's kindling eye, ' 

The steel-clad ages gliding by, 

Thy feudal pomp recal. 

Peace to thy stern heroic age ! 
Nor stroke of wild nnballowed nge 

Assail thy tottering form ! 
We love, when smiles returning day, 
In cloudy distance to survey 

The remnnnt-of the storm.'* 

Ftom the "Atheiunm;* vl. % 



THK CHURCH. 



North VissotibtCtaiireh. 

Beginning om perambulation of the Town 
from the north front of the Castle, we pass 
on eastward in a Uoe with the town wall, whiclr 
remains here nearly entire, serving as a founda- 
tion for garden walla, continued almost to the 
Chnrch. Not far from the north-east comer of 
the Castle, tradition says there has formerly been 
« Priory, and some writerti describe vestiges of 
the chapel belonging to it ; but these accoiints 
are doubtful. 

We enter the Churchyard where the gate cal' 
led Linney gate formerly stood. This name it 
either receives from, or gives to, the lane into 
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vrhich it opens ; which lane leads circuitously 
into the lower part of Corve Street. 

A literary gentleman of Ludlow is of opinion 
that the name Linney has arisen from this lane 
having been the way to the chapel of Saint Leo- 
nardy deriving the term etymologicallyy Leonard, 
Lenney, Linney ; but it is altogether as proba- 
ble that the name has been given in the British 
sera of Ludlow, from Llanllheney, the place, or 
receptacle, of monks or learned men. 

The Church of Ludlow stands in the highest 
part of the town, and is a stately and very spa- 
cious structure, in the form of a cross, with a 
lofty and well adorned tower in the centre, in 
which is a melodious peal of eight bells. The 
principal entrance from the town is by a large 
hexagonal porch. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by six lofty pointed arches on each side, 
springing from light clustered pillars, each con- 
sisting of four taper shafts, with the intermediate 
spaces hollowed. . Above them is' a clerestory, 
with a range of heavy unpleasing windows. The 
great western window is entirely modernised and 
its richly ornamented mullions destroyed. The 
four great arches under the tower are remarkably 
bold : beneath the eastern arch is the choral 
rood loft, the lower part of which is embellished 
with open carved work, but upon it has been e- 
recied a modern gallery. Above which stands 
a large and very fine toned organ, given by Henry 
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Arthur Earl of Powis, in the year 1764 ; it cost 
£1000. 

This Church having been formerly collegiate, 
possessed the characteristics of religious estab- 
lishments of that denomination, of which the 
rood loft or perke was an essential ; and here 
we find it was most elegantly fitted up as in 
cathedrals, with stalls on each side. These 
stalls remain entire and are of excellent work- 
manship, having been originally intended for the 
use of the ten priests of the rich chantry found- 
ed in the adjoining chapel of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Music, painting, and language are the 
three modes by which ideas are excited and com* 
municated ; the two former were especially used 
in the ancient church services, and psalm sing- 
ing formed a necessary part of a religious edu- 
cation. It is not known when the ten priests 
ceased to officiate, conferring splendor and dig- 
nity on the choral service ; yet in the registers 
mention is made of Master of the choristers (the 
Precentor) a considerable time after the refor- 
mation. 

The choir is spacious, and lighted by Bye 
lofty pointed windows on each side, and one of 
much larger dimensions on the east end, which 
occupies the whole breadth, and nearly the 
whole height of this part of the building. This 
great window is entirely filled with painted glass, 
though not of rich colouring, representing chief* 
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ly the Ugend of St Lawt^eace the patroo mdt of 
the Churchy lo the side windows are also large 
ranaioB of Btatoed glass, principally figaret of 
saints, of richer colouring than those of the 
eastern window. 

The ehapel of St. John is north of the choir ; 
in the windows of which are paintings represent- 
ing the history of the Apostles, and also splendid 
remnants of stained glass portraying the story of 
the ring presented by some Pilgrims to Edward 
the Confessor, who, as the chronicles relate, ''was 
warned of hys death certain dayes before hee 
dyed, by a ring that was brought to him by cer^ 
tain Pilgrimes comming from Hienisalem, which 
ring hee badde secretly given to a poore man 
that asked hys charitie in the name of God and 
sainte John the Evangelist/' These Pilgrims, as 
the legend recites, were men of Ludlow. 

At the north transept is a square building 
called the Fletcher's Chancel, on the top of which 
is an arrow. It is a probable conjecture, that 
this erection has been for the use of the Archers 
(Flecheurs, Norman- French) who might keep 
their bows and arrows, and hold their meetings 
here. Archery was formerly much encoaraged^ 
and English Archers became the best iu Europe. 
The Artillery Company in London are the re* 
mains of the ancient Bowmen or Archers, the 
French word Artillerie signifying Archery. The 
English chronicles do not mention Archery till 
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the time of Richard I* in 1109« Ib tbe yf«r 
1341 Edward III, isiu^d an ord^r to tbo Bbefiffa 
for each of them to provide five hiiadrtd wUto 
howg and five hundred buiidleaof arroivg; mil- 
iar ordera were suocesaively civeii» aad at tb^ 
battle of CreMy two tbouaaad Arobeni were op- 
poaed to the same pumb^r of Freach^ Sir J«ba 
Fortesqve reputedly gives bia ofHidoat that "i\^ 
might of the realme of Baglatid vtaiMlytb upon 
Archers.'* James I. of SooUaad, is bis first Pai^ 
liameat, eaaoted* '*tbat all men might bask 
tbame to be Arcbaiea, fra tb« be 19 yaarti of 
age ; and that at ilk ten pands wn^h of land, 
thair b« made bow marks, aad speeiablie nqar 
parocbe kirks» qabaira upoa baUe dayia vMa 
may cum, and at the leiat sohnle thryae abwt 
and have usage of Arebarie: and wbasa osia 
not Aroharie, the iakd of the land snl rais of 
him a wedder; and giff the laiid taiiis not tbo 
said pane, tbs kings shirif sal raia it to tfaf kingi.'* 
And in the fifth year of Edward IV. every Eng- 
lishman was enjpioed, by act of Parliament, to 
have a bow as high as himself; and bntta wer» 
ordered in evary township; the inhabitants to 
shoot at these bntta every feast day, under pen- 
alty of one haUjpanny for every omission. This 
eiercise bad somewhat deeMned» and was again 
enfccoed by statute M Henry VIII. 

At the south traose|>t are two chancels, boi 
Inspecting these aU that is kiown is that the 
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Gordwainen and otiier companies have, Irom a 
remote period to the present time, continued to 
meet in them. 

Chantries were originally endowed with lands 
for the support of a priest to offer up prayers 
for the souls of the departed.^ This use of them 
was prohibited by Edward the sixth ; yet the 
property of the building remained with the des- 
cendants of the founders, with the exclusive 
right of sitting and burying therein, as long as 
they kept them in repair. The names of Beawpy, 
Cookes, and Hozier are recorded as leaving en* 
dowments for chantries in Ludlow Church. 

The whole of this noble parish Church is ceiled 
with fine oak and embellished with carving. The 
extreme length from east to west is 203 feet, of 
which the nave is 93, the space under the tower 
30^ and the choir 80. The breadth of the nave 
and aisles is 82 feet; the transept measures 130 
feet; and the breadth of the choir is 22 feet. 
The tower rises 130 feet, and forming a promi- 
nent object, gives considerable beauty to many 
prospects from the neighbouring country. It is 
quadrangular, and the upper part near the battle- 
ments was originally adorned with highly finish- 
ed statues of saints, &c. These were deemed by 
Oliver Cromwell's officers, when they were pos- 
sessed of this town, superfluous and irreligious, 
and were accordingly either much mutUated, or 
entirely destroyed. Numerous similar works in 
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▼ariout parts of the church Auffered the same fate* 
Leland and other authors notice this church, 
as being superior to any in this part of the coun- 
try ; and learned writers are agreed that its style 
of architecture is that of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, as practised by the immortal 
Wykeham, in the nave of Winchester, and at 
New College, Oxford. 

i It will grieve the lover of elaborate monumen- 
tal sculpture, so prevalent in the last century 
but one, to see the mutilation which the highly 
finished' effigies in white marble, of: Sir John 
Bridgeman and his lady have undergone. These 
recumbent figures are in a style of execution 
superior to that of Nicholas Stone, who does not 
particularize this work in his catalogue preser* 
ved by Vertue, and. given by Mr. Walpole. From 
the very minute resemblance to portraits by Van- 
dyke, it may be presumed that they were finish- 
ed, as those mentioned in the Cathedral at Glou- 
cester, by the ingenious Francisco Fanelli, who 
was much employed in England during the reign 
of Charles I. 

The spirit of the ancient religion particularly 
enjoined the practice of ''Almose dedes," and 
sanctified the memory of the dead who had dis- 
tinguished themselves as the benefactors of man- 
kind and friends of the poor ; hence we yet find 
in most of the ancient churches carefuUy pre- 
served records of the charitable donations of 
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opulent mdif iduab, who hoped to to raise for 
thensel^et a kisting moiianeBt in the gratitude 
of poBterity. Many of these records are to be 
seen hcie» but some of the more aucieiit and 
importuU are now destroyed, and which through 
inattention wonU be totally forgotten, were it 
not that we find in ancient anliiors notices of 
their former existence. 

Leland says, "I noted these .graves of men of 
fiune in Lndiow Church. Beauvie, or Beanfirie, 
sometime Cofferer to king Edward the fourth. 
Cokkis, agentlemaa senrilorto Prince* Arthur* 
Dr. Denton, Master of St John's in Ludlow. 
Soliard, Justice of the Marches of Wales. 
Hosyer, a Merchant." And Churchyard speaks 
of «'Lndloe" as-* 

When monimieiitf are fooiid In mmcient gam ; 
IVImir kfiigt ftnd queem in ponipe did lour aliyde. 
And wben G«d plcMde that good Prince Arthw dyde.*' 

He also briely particularises the memorial in-> 
scriptions In the Church in the following veines ; 

«Wi||h«aflW4iMMUMreitalJiidlB kyd 

In tmnb most rich, the top of fttyre toachitone : 

There wae bcttow'd in honour of thii mayd 

Grett coet end chene, the tnieth may well be knowne. 

Per Ml the 4einbe ie »allt in Mmptooas fviM, 

So to the leme a oloiet hjtt ]b wroni^t. 

Wherelorde may eit in itately eoAemne viae, 

As thoogh it were a fine device of thought 

To beantMe both tombe and every part 

Of that fityre worke that there ia made by arte. 

AgiiuBt tliat tombe, full on the other aide, 
■alnii^t doth lye, that J««tiae Towneaend Ughtt 
His wife likewise, so soone as tliat she dyed. 
In this rich ttfmbe was burved hf thla knight : 
And tmeth to tell Oapie Alice was her name. 
An tailit indeeds that bnmglit both weatlh and iaiid. 
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And M tpoild Myth a worthie Tcrtvow i 
WhoM aancidot wroMt ia coloan there doth ttaiid : 
And niMij mora, vhoM wmA I do not knoiie. 
Unto this knight are joined all a roe. 

Amid the cbarch a channtiie chappel standi, 
Where Rosier lyes, a man that did much goodt 
BestovM fl^eat vealth, and gave thereto some laidii 
And hdpt {NNve eonles that in ueoessitie stood. 
As many men an bent to win good will 
Bf some good tome that they may freely ihowe s 
80 Hoiie^B hands and head were worliins still. 
For thnae hedfd iadet or daanger knove. 
He smjyld to see a begger at his dooret 
For all his joye was to releere the pooie. 



Another man whose name was Cookes far tioCh, 
Like Hosier was In all good gifts of Gn^e. 
This Ckwkee did give great lands an livings both ; 
For to maintain a chauntrie in that place. 
A yeerely dole, and monthly alraes likewiM 
He ordara'd there, which now the poove do mlsi 
His wife and he within that chappel lyes. 
Where yet iuU plaine the chauntrie sUnding Ja. 
Some other thiugs of note there may yon see 
Within that Church, not touched now by mee. 

Yet BeawpY must be uam*d, good reason why, 
For he bestowed great charge tiefore he dyde, 
To helpe poore men, and now his bones do lie 
Full nere tlie font, upon the foremost side. 
Thus in those daies the poore was lookt unto. 
The rich was glad to ging their wealth away s 
So that their aJmes the poore some good might do* 
la poors mens boxe who defth M» ts ensnm lif^ 
Shall finde again ten fold for one he leaves : 
Or ela my hope and knowMgemo A-'*'*— ** 



"On th« left hand Oecierlyes in the body of the chuihi «■ Im 
righ band Cookse lyes. Beawpy was a great ritch verteons man, 




Among the moBaineiital hiscriptiooB are the 
following ; — 

|th dooghterof 

it of the moete 

mseUefWallee 

flic : And of the Ladye Blarye his wyef. dougbter to the fiunona 

Duke of Northumbenand, who dyed in I«iidto«e Cutell ye SSlnd 

of Febraarie 1974. 

Heare lieth the.bodyes of Syr Robert Towncshend, Knyght» 
Chief Justice of the Commell in the Marches of Welles and Ches- 
ter : and Dame Alice Us wvfigi, Dougbter a«d one of the heyres of 
Robert Povye, Esquire, wheehad betimiethem twoo, XU chyU 
dicn, Yl soBoes and Vi doughtop Jmlally begot. 
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Heere We th« bodies of Edrnvod Welter* Beqner, cbieffe iTitice 
of three toien in Sovtli Wales, and one of His Majertie's CovncilJ 
tn the Marcliesof Wales; and of Marv bis wife, davghter of Thomas 
Hacklvit, of Ejton, Eiqirier, who bad issve three souoes named 
lames, loho, and Edward, and two davgbters named Mary and Do- 
rothy, lie was bvried the 30 day of lanvarie, Anno DnL 150S. 

Here lyctb expectinge a ioyfvll Resvrrection, the body of Dame 
Mary Evre, late wife to Right Hon. Kaiphe Lord Evre, Baron of 
Malton, Lord President of the Prindpallitie and Marcface of Wales, 
and Lievetenant of the same, and Daoghter of Sr. John Dawney, 
ot ^'esBey, in the Covnty of Torke, Kuight. She departed thys 
roorUll lyfe the 10th day of March, Anno Domini 1912, statis 
STSB 55, 

In Memory of Theopbilus Salwey, Esq who was the eldest son 
of Edward Suwey, Est] a younger son of Major Richard Salwey, 
who in the last century sacrificed all and every thing in his power 
In support of Public Liberty, and in opposition to Arbitrary Pow- 
er. The said Theopbilus Salwey married Mary the Daughter and 
Heiress of Robeit Dennet, of Waltbamstow in the County of 
Essex. Esq. but left no inue by her. Obiit the iStb of April, 1700, 
seUL «1. 

Fro Rege ssspe: pro Republics semper. 

Sacrvm Memoriae Dnl Juhannis Brydgeman, Militis, Seruientis 
ad legem et eapitalis Josticiarij Cestriaew Qui maximo omnium 
Bonomm Moerore, (cum 70 annos Tizisset) 9th Febr. anno 1030^ 
Pie Pladdeq; animam Deo reddidit 

Fraucisca Vxor mcestisiima poasuit. 

The head of Sir John BridgemaD*8 tomb was 
opened in 1805 (on sinking a grave for the body 
of Mrs. Turner) when the hair of both Sir John 
and his Lady were found perfectly entire ; the 
coffins mouldered on exposure to the air. 

OQaisqoisAdes! 
ReTerere manes Inclytos 

Edotrdi Vavgfaan, e Ttawsooed Arm. tC wJuv, 

Johannis Vai^an, Eqnitis Herois, 

H»redis ex Traduce, 

Proiu patris magn* adinstar, 

Per ouuiigeuse literatune, sive academicsB, siTe ibieiiiiB» 

Spatia 

Hoc acerrime vel a puero contendit i 

Vt priuclpi et patrise 

Egregie inserviret; 

Qnod feltciter assecntns est, 

Vtriq; gratns et amabiliSy 

Et speetatisstmus civis 

In ipsa tempomm 

Yirtiginei 
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Yt leiM hte Condi qimn mtiqai dixcic 

Yirnm cabicum* 

£t dlTinam. 

Talii tantUMK flentibus etiam inimicii, 

CommoneutibuB pvne amicii^ 

IpM flolo Into et labeote, 

Receptus est 

In Beatonim patriam. 

Anno J ^"» MDCLXXXIV. 

}£tatiflsa«! 480. 

Conjugiparentiq; desideratlMlrao 

Vidiia enm liberia, 

Perpetim lugens. 

Hoc mortale monuiiientii]|it 

Ipie ribl immortale qtiUphiom. 



The time of the building of this Church is not 
recorded, but from an attentive survey of its ar- 
chitecture it is supposed to have been early in 
the sixteenth century ; and writers living in that 
or the following age speak of it as newly brought 
to a state of perfection by the society who raised 
and supported it. ''This Church (says Leland) 
has been much advanced by a brotherhood 
thereinfaunded in the name of St. John the Bvan- 
gelisty the original whereof was (as the people 
say there) in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and it is constantly affirmed there, that the Pil- 
grims that brought the ring from St. John the 
Evangelist to King Edward were the inhabitants 
of Ludlow." If we credit this account, we must 
believe that from the time of the fourth Edward 
a sacred edifice stood here of sufficient impor- 

*Som« of the aneient philoiQplien denominated a ptrfect character 
a evhU man ; becanae thev aaid that, like a die, let him be toewd by 
Fortune bovaoevcr h« might, he would alwaya atand upright aoA 
vnhvft* 
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tance to be the depository of the moalderiog re- 
mains of the great : particularly that of Edward's 
Cofferer of the Household, an Officer formerly 
of the first importance. 

We are sanctioned therefore in the presump- 
tion that the present fabric has, from an older 
foundation, been gradually advanced to perfec- 
tion by the ancient fraternity of Palmers, who 
have been always found attached to it as far as 
the history of either can be distinctly traced : the 
Kmnaots of painted glass in the eastern window 
of the north chancel, distinguished from the 
other paintings by richer colouring and superior 
esecution, seems to favour this opinion. 

In the King's books the living of Ludlow is 
valued at £10 12s. 6d. And this estimate being 
vnder £20 it is consequently at the disposal of 
the Lord Chancellor. It is a Rectory, and its 
present value is said to be £200 per annum. 
There is a Reader and Lecturer, vrhose salaries 
are paid partly by Ae Corporation and partly by 
the Pariah. U is in the Bishoprick of Hereford^ 
and La«Bpw is the capital of this division (rfthe 
Disease. 

The Visalations, or Ecdesiastieal Courts, are 
hdd twice a year, generally in May and Odo*- 
ber, for proving wilts, granting letters of admini* 
stration, &c. The Proctors reside at Hereford. 
Four Apparitors officiate, who reside at Ludlow* 

Only part of the pews in Ae Church are the 
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hereditary property of the parishioBers, these 
are transferable, either during a residence in the 
parish, or for one or more lives. Those de- 
nominated freehold are saleable at any time, a 
proper entry being made in the parish book. 
The sale of vacant, or forfeited pews^ amounts 
to a general average of £60 yearly. 
Near the Churchyard is 

THE ALMSHOUSE. 

It is a neat and handsome structure, contain- 
ing thirty-three very comfortable apartments. It 
was founded by Mr. John Hosyer, a Merchant, 
in the year i486, but being much damaged du- 
ring so long a period of time, was rebuilt in the 
year 1758 at the expense of the Corporation. 

This Almshouse, originally erected and en- 
dowed by Mr. Hosyer, seems to have been by 
him devised to the ancient fraternity of the Pal- 
mers, with property for its support. It is descri- 
bed in the Particular of the Guild Estate, as ''an 
Almshouse to the Guild appertaining, with 33 
chambers therein, inhabited by poor people, ac- 
cording to the foundation and ordinance of Mr. 
John Hosyer, to every of which poor pepple is 
weekly allowed 4d. according to the same ordi- 
nance ;'* but nothing further is discoverable re- 
specting its origin or its founder. The present 
substantial erection cost £1211 18s. 2id. and 
is kept in very good repair at the aveiage charge 
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of £10 a year. A new iron railiog hai lately 
beea put up in front, vbich cost £70. 

Over the door, and under the arms of the 
town IB the follawing loscription, — 



la IM Opttml Mulni cloHam, p<i runditaria 

HnaorlMiB, et conodiaRni 

Anpenn nniitloiiem^ abipiliiuqai 

noiuMBtla pnariituiDpilbiu, 

tt»iKttu»rt. V>plkniKt.Ani>ruDt, 

BiUlti. BuiMM M . tt Communitu 

Tills Ebjii da LDdlow, 

AnBoDnmral HDCCLVIII. 

AsiuMiolml Rcgli (Isnigii Kcmidl 

TrlcolDMi pnuo. 

The weekly allowance of fourpence to each of 
the inmates was deemed liberal at the period of 
its commencemeDt ; but die gradual alteration 
in the *a)ue of property'and the neceBsariea of 
life has induced the Corporation to make a 
voluntary advancement on the sum allowed, 
which is now two shillings and sixpence weekly 
to each. Adjoining this building is 
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THE COLLEGE. 



, The old Mansion House of the fraternity of 
the Palmers, is now divided and let out to 
various occupants. The extensive possessions 
formerly belonging to this association form 
not only the groundwork and permanent support 
of the most important charities established in 
Ludlow, but from this original also first arose 
the surplus property of the Corporation. The 
arduous struggle between Priestly and Kingly 
domination ending at last in the subversion of 
the former by that unconscientious monarch 
Henry VHL the property of the church, and even 
of private religious associations, were left entirely 
exposed to his rapacity. Under these circum- 
stances of apprehended danger, the Palmer's 
Guild agreed to surrender their property ,to the 
King, on a promised condition that the property 
so surrendered should be returned to the town of 
Ludlow, to support its old religious and chari- 
table establishments, sanctioned by the crown : 
though this purpose was not effected during 
Henry's reign, yet in the beginning of that of his 
successor the society was dissolved, and the pro- 
perty given up. Upon which, the King is said 
to have been induced, ''by the supplications of 
the Bailiffs, Burgesses, and Commonalty,*' to re- 
turn the surrendered property, with an injunc- 
tion that it should in part be applied to support 
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the old religious and charitable establishments. 
Hence in 1552 ''King Edward VL granted to the 
Bailiffs, BorgesseSy and Commonalty of Ludlow^ 
the College House belonging originalljf to the 
Palmer's Guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary» with 
all the landsy messnages, &c. belonging to the 
said Guild." Part of the issues and profits of 
the said premises to be appropriated to the pur- 
pose of supporting the Grammar School of Lud- 
low, to be kept by one Master and one Usher: 
and also out of the profits of the said premises 
to be supported thirty-three poor indigent per- 
sons of Ludlow, giving to each of them four pence 
a week, and one chamber for each to live in. It 
waaordered also that one discreet, able, and fit 
person, learned in holy writ, a man famous for 
iHnocency and integrity of life, should be, and be 
eaHed, the Preacher ; and also another able and 
fit person be, and be called assistant to the Rec- 
tor of Ludlow. The salaries of both to be paid 
out of the issues of the said premises. The 
Bailiffs, Burgesses, &c. of Ludlow, at their own 
proper cost to support the above-named chari- 
table and pious institutions, and also to pay to 
the King eight pounds thirteen shillings and 
four pence yearly. 

PRBACHBR AND ASSISTANT. 

The Preacher is now called the Lecturer, ap- 
pointed by the Corporation, and receives yearly 
£26 13s. 4d. with a house which is let for 
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£W a year, his duty consists in preaching a 
sermon every Sunday evening. The Lecturer 
also receives «£4 8s. annually out of Mr. Wal- 
ter's Charity. The Assistant to the Rector, 
now called the Reader, receives from the Cor- 
poration ^85 a year, and has a house which 
lets for £15, making the whole income £100 a 
year. The duties of his office are to read pray- 
ers twice on Sundays and once on other days. 

THB ORGANIST 

of the Church formerly received £4, and is now 
paid 30 guineas a year ; out of which the Blower 
has 30 shillings. The Warden of the Guild bad 
formerlv £2 6s. 8d. The Collector of the rents 
£5, and the Auditor £2 13s. 4d. The Warden 
is now called the Chamberlain and has 10/. a 
year, the Collector has 40/. and the expense of 
an Audit is 3/. 17s. 6d^ 

CHARITIES. 

Walter** Charity. — James Walter, Esq. left by will dated 28th. 
February, lOM, ;£10 to be paid aanaally to the poor in the AlmAonif, 
and £10 to be bestowed yearly on the Parson and Preacher. 

Mr. Tomi9ne*s Ckarity — beqaeathed in 1692, w stated to have 
been £33 Os. 8d. described as one rent, and designed for the benefit and 
nlief of the poor of the town of Ludlow ; but no account can be found 
of the application of this money till the year 1718, in which year there 
is an entry in the Corporation ledger, of the date of February 33, in 
which it is ordered that £20 per annum should bd secured lotbe trus. 
tees of the clurity school, out of the tolls of the market; and it is de. 
clared that the said £'40, together with the sum of £18 18s lately ap. 
propriated, and then paid by the Town-renter for the use of the Aims. 
hou«e, was in full satufaclion for Mr. Tomlyue's Charity. £20 per 
annum has since continued to be paid to the charity schuoT, or national 
school wiih which it ia cnmbined. The remainiog £ 13 6«. 8d. is cou. 
sidered as forming part of the weekly payments to the Almspeople. 

Candland't Charity. — ^Thomas Cindland, by will dated 15tlu 
April, 1017, left 90s tone paid annually to the poor of the Almshouse, 
•r the poor of Ladlow, as the Bailiffs for the time being may see cause : 

M 
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tkifau»Mksw«lariT pirid t» Um pi^rrttlor of CwdMk*t J 
Dmper's Kow, at the bead of Pepper Lane. It it dtotribotefl 
tke thiitfiibree aaaidents in Bosf er'a AUaAonm, 

Archer's CharUy — is Ma. aonoall j, receired on Good Friday tnm 
tha pmratotov of Sutton^ Cloae, in the pariA of St. ~ 
trtbnted in the aame maoner as the laat'Oientiooed. 



Stuan Gaf*t CkarUp, — commonly odled Rnnet'B Money, a- 
moiinta to £6 aonnallj, g^en to the Inmatti of Bopyer*a «|m the 
Conre Street AlnMboaiw. 

Margmn iAo9€9 Mom en t » am oniytint lo Iti. 4d. Is anowUy n- 
celved at Piuhun Home, and divided among the innutes of Hcayei't 
fenniaftion. 

Mory Beetetit09C» Chariif — It an annuity of £t 13a. 8d. paid to 
the poor in shaica. 

AmnSmitk'sCkmriif — amounU annually to 91 lOhSd. paidiolhn 
poor f n tharea. 

Susannah Smith's CkcrlliF— of 1001 ia invested in Navy 5p«r 
crots, and the interest given hdf yearly to the Almspeopleu 

TheKe »nia11 payments amount ananally to 12s Od. for each of the 
Almapenple; and afdded to the weekly pay of Ss. 0d from the Corpora- 
tion, makes the yearly income of each amount to 71. tt. Od. 

Lane^t Cbaritf ^Thomat Lane by a codWl to hit will, 10th. «f 

June 1670, bequeathed closes of land, contiguous to Frog Lane, to 
woftieca in trust, the rents to be weekly disposed «f to twelve poor wid- 
ows, in bread or money. The land is estimated in the deed at 3 acies 
and a half, but at present measwas only 1 aere 8 roods 34 perclica, which 
variation cannot be accounted for. It it let in three divisions, to Mr. 
E. Smith one«tl4< one to Mr. T. Smith at Of. and one to Mr. T. 
Cook at 31. lOa. all the term of 21 years, from the Snd.of Febiwry 1811, 
nrodnelng together 93f. lOs. per nnnum. No mpirfntmeBt of tratteep 
nat token place tinea 1743 ; the charity it thesem in the aaoagcment 
of the Coqporatlon. 

Phillips' Chmritp — Evan Phiilipt left SSI. or 34J. to pnichate 
property to supply an Income for cbaritoble distribution to twelve 
poor decayed old men or women of the town of Lndlow, witfi this 
munay land waa pnichasud, Ibrmeriy called Oieen LInney, now knowi 
by the name of Poor'sGleae, rented by Mr. W. RaMell at 131. a yean 
wbicb Bonpliea the meant of the dittribiuien made under the nmto of 
''PhilUpa^ Charity.** 

Aldernum Daoias' Charity, — Rldhatd Davaetbylila will, 4agnat 
SO.IOW, left tool, to pwcfaaae lands, the income of which ebonid he 
given to eight poor widowBL What is become of this land la not known; 
but the Corpomtton makes an annual payment of Of. to eltht poor 
wyowa, which iscalled "Alderman Davlea* Charity;** the widows are 
moioted by the BailUb, and conftinnc to receive tMt donetien during 

Mrs. Handforffs Charity. — ^Mrs. Eleanor Handtord left 3SI. the 
interest to be riven to the poor of Castle Street ward. The Bail! A 
dtotribttte this interest money in half-crowns on Good Friday annually. 

Long's Charity — is the interest of 90^. given annually in shiUinga 
to twenty selected poor persons of the parish of St. Lawrence. 

Mrs. Rol>iHS0»'s CAari/y.«— Mrs. Robinson, the Bishop of Loo- 
don's Lady, as she is called in the charity book, bequeathed 100^ to the 
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pooroffjaMow, the Iwtereit to kc mpflM at follotrf ; vis. Ma. to the 
chMMv tchod, and .50a to twenty poor houaekeepera, to be named on 
St JoDn the ByanggHrt'eday. Of this money no ntber aceouat is found 
than thia that the lOM. vaa applied towards diflchai]gioK a debt be- 
longing to the Corporatioo, and a bond given for ttf 82. lOa. the half 
of the intenst is yearly distributed in half crowns to twenty poor persons. 
The other half ia supposed to have been given to the chanty school. 

JfMHete'i tmd Mr THnotkif Vottrmmur's ehmrUies ^Thomas 

Meyriok«» Aldarmauof Lndlow, 1^ hia will, IMh. April, 1784, beqneath. 
ed to the Baiiiflb, Bnsgessea, and Commonalty 401. in tmat, to he 4e«t 
ifom time to tiaae to fow poor tradesmen, not being ale-aellers, for 
three years, witliout tatetcst, in awns of ML each, the Corpomtion 
takingproper security. 

Sir Timothy Toumenr, Knicht, his Majesty's 'Sergeant at Law, by a 
testamentary paper reciting that, by God's Providence, Ludlow tuid 
been to him a special place of his practice and thriving in the world, be 
did npon that consideration beonenth 1001 to be lent to four yonog 
tmdeameni from three yea» to tnret ycara* in e%ual shares on suificieot 
security. 

Thev benefrctions are now nnited, and lent to poor tiadesmen in 
ahtrmofaMeach. 

Thomas Meyricke also bequeathed to the Bailiffs, Burgesses, and 
Gmnmonatty 4W to %e by them aeeoi«i, to pay the charity aobools in 
LQdl«w4«B.aye«r. Theae beqwstsof Meyricke and Tonmem-. the evi- 
dence of which is contained in copies of the extracts entered in the oM 
Charity hooka, cen|)l«te tftie list of elristing charities nnder the manage, 
ment of the Corporation. 

GwilUams' charity — ^Richard Gwilliams. by his will. Ist October, 
Uno, gave to the Panwn of kudloar, the Tioar of Lcomiaater, and the 
Vicar of King*a Gapel, each 3/. a year to be issuing out of bis mes. 
aoage^ lands, Ice in Herefordshire, to the intent that they shonM dis. 
tribute SOs. thereof yearly to poor impoitent persons in each of those 
places. The mobev for each of the above mentioned places is regularly 
received and distributed, but K doea notappear that a proper investment 
was flsade •ecoiding to the diiectieua in the will of the founder. 

Ih-. Sommibauk'M cAarffy.<»~Charies Sunnibank, D.D. by deed da- 
lad October 16S5» bequeathed a ssaenre niit,oot of land at Hopeaay, <tf 
lU, Os. Sd to be paid quarterly at the Parwnage house to ten poor wid- 
ows of Ludlow, the Faisoti to retain fla^ 8d. for hia care in leceiving it. 
This money is received and distributed as directed } by the Rector, or 
the Clerk as his agent. 

Mama's bemtfactitt^^Jn 1640, Robert Borne save by will to the 
Keclor of the parish Church of St. Lawrence for the time being, for 
ever, a rent charge of 101. per annum. This sum is received and p«id 
hs appointed. The Deeds are not in the hands of the Rector. 

Mr*. JHgginsHifs ekarity.^^—Mn Jane Htninaoiiof Doddliwioa. 
m the parish of Whitchurch, by her will, dated March 15th 1708, gave 
Si. per annum to gte decayed tradeamen's widowa, for keeping cten the 
chancel of the Church ; and she also gave to the Rector <^ Ludlow 51. 
a year. Tlieee dooatioas are ragnlariy paid. 

Min-gan's charity —It is recorded on a tablet iu the Church of 
St. Lawrence, bearing date lOtb. July, 1706, that the Rev. Richatd 
Monan. Rector of Clungunford, left to the Rector, Lecturer, and Read . 
er of this parish for the time being, the sum of 140/. in trust, tu pay for 
the scbooihig of poor chUdien. 
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Th« prewDt fund derived from this be«|iiCBt it ItU B per oeat cMeok. 
How it aune to be reduced to that sum w oot diecovenble. The divi' 
dciidit are uuw paidaa a coatribution to the national school. 

HolUngstvorWs charity ^ and Nash's cAarl/y.— — llioniai Hol- 
lingsworth lett bv will,23id. February 1809, 901. 4 per cent bank anna- 
itiee, the dividends to be laid out in brMd, aaddiatriboted atChrlrtiMt 
to poor widows. 

Richard Nash, by will dated May Mth. 1S14, cave lOOI. the inteMit 
to be pven among the ptmr on Christmaa day. With thblrfacy lOi^ 
navy 9 per cent stoclc was purchased. The dividends avlriiic frem thtae 
legacies, amouuting to 7i, are given away in twopenny and sixpenny 
loavet among the poor at Christmas, at the GuikUuiU. 

LOST <;UA.aiTIBS. 

George Foxe of Stoke, by will, dated 1st. October, 1986, gave M^, 
for chantable purposes, 

Margarite Badie. by will dated ^tid. March, 1911. gave 901. 

Hubert Lewis, alias Drapper, by will dated tSth. May. 157l,gav«t0f. 

William Lamb, by deed dated 19ih of May. 1970, gave 100^ 

Kicbaid Rogers, by will dated 301h March, 1971, gave 10/. and the 
iutereu arising from bis leasehold property In Portman meadow, and a 
cl<^w of pasture in Goalford. 

Thomas Pingle, by wiU dated 2Sod. of April, 1040, gave90<. the !»• 
lerest lo be divided, one half to the Almshouse, the oiher to the poor 
of Ludlow. 

Mr Hugh Attwell gave sas. 4d. "lo keep the poor at work; the 
stock for ever to lemain ; the gain the poor's." 

BLUR COAT CHARITY SCHOOL. 

There was an ancient charity school in Ludlow, 
called the blue coat school, which has formed 
the basis of a national school. It has been sta* 
ted that 20/. a year should be secured to the 
trustees of this charity school, out of the tolls 
of the market, as forming part of Mr. Tomlyne^s 
charity. The annual sum of 20/. was paid to 
the charity school till the 18th. of October, 
1761, from which time various arrears of the 
Annuity accrued, amounting in 1806 to the sum 
of £458. This balance was expended in the 
purchase of a s^chool house, in 1815. The pur- 
chase money of this house, with the charges of 
repairiug and fitting it up, amounted to £600 
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13t; exceeding the amount of the arrears hy 
142/. 13«. which was paid out of the Corpora- 
tion funds. Froin the year 1806, the annuity 
of 20/. was paid to the charity school, till its 
combination with the national school; siace 
which time it has been paid to the treasurer of 
the national school, to which establishment all the 
funds of the old school have been transferred. 
The interest of the bonds, amounting to 91. 10s. 
per anniim, has not been paid, but is retained 
by the Corporation in liquidation of the debt in- 
curred on the school house. The interest thus 
retained amounted in October 1819 to 114/. 
which reduced the debt to 21/. Ids. This 
house is now used for the female department of 
the national school, the boy*s school being kept 
over the market cross. 

Of the origin of the old school no vestige can 
be discovered ; the children of that institution 
were clothed ; and accordingly clothing to the 
amount of 27/. a year is given to the children in 
the national school, chosen by the subscribers 
in rotation. These children are also put out 
apprentice, with a premium of 3/. 

THE PALMER'S GUILD. 

From the precedi<ig recital it will appear that 

Ludfow is distinguished above most other places 

of equal extent, by the number of its charitable 

establishments and donations for the relief of the 
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of Ludlow, it thence follows that there existed 
here a town a considerable time before the Con- 
quest; that the ancient fraternity of this ^'goodly 
Guild/' whose riches <Hhe township did uphold/' 
originally established themselves in a remote pe- 
riod of antiquity ; and having survived the gene- 
ral destruction of the old religious institutions of 
the country, yieldeid at length to their fate : the 
society quietly submitting to its own dissolution 
in the reign of Edward VL leaving in the noble 
building of Ludlow Church a durable and splen- 
did monument of its munificence ; and whose 
members bequeathing the whole of their exten- 
sive Guild possessions to their native place, en- 
titled themselves to the grateful remembrance of 
posterity in all succeeding ages. . 

ST. MARY WHITE FRIARS. 

Following the town wall, . which supports the 
north side of the Churchyard, we enter Corve 
Street where Corve Gate used to stand. Linney 
lane, passing from the gatestead of that name, 
joins this street near the bottom, with which, 
and a portion of the wall, it circumscribes a 
considerable piece of nieadow and garden 
ground, supposed to have been formerly occu» 
pied by the house and contiguous possessions of 
St. Mary White Friars. 

From what is recorded respecting this Friary, 
or Priory, we are led to' form a high opinion of 
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ijLB ricbeB and importance ; it was however so 
eompletely demolished by King Harry *s reform- 
ers,, that in succeeding times its name only has 
been remembered. 

Leland informs us that this "College^ or Fryery, 
was a fayre and costlie thinge, and stoode with- 
out Corve Gate bv north, almost at the end of 
that suburb;" and that "one Ludlowe, a Knight, 
Lord of Stoke Castle, or Pyle, towards Bishop's 
Castle, was original founder of it.** He adds, 
'* Vernon, an heir, is now owner of Stoke, and 
of late was taken founder of this House." That 
is to say, Vernon as heir of the house which he 
represented, was, in right of that heirship, the 
founder, or more properly the patron, of this 
establishment at the time of its dissolution. 

According to Speed, "this House was founded 
in the year 1349, the 24th of Edward HI. by 
Sir Laurence de Ludlowe, Knight," Stukely, 
who wrote about the year 1720, says "there was 
a rich Priory out of the town on the north side, 
small ruins now to be seen, excepting a little 
adjoining church, once belonging to it; about 
the same place an arched gateway went across 
the street, but now demolished." 

The "church*' above-mentioned was the cha- 
pel of St. Leonard, purchased by W. Foxe, Esq. 
of Bromfield, for the use of the Almshouse es- 
tablished here in the year 1600. 

The Almshouse has however survived its ch»» 
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pel> and accordiog U> the wiil of its fooiKkr, is 
coiitribtftarj to the raaiatetraoce of four poor 
ftifd impoteiitperoofls; two from the parish of 
Bromfieldy and two from Ludlow. According 
io tbe provisrons of Mt^ Foire's will, the Chapel 
wa« to hate service performed in ft on Sandays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridaya ev«ry week, and on 
Y^ertaift other days oceasionaHy . The lands and 
tenements from which the firads of this charity 
urose were situated in Worcester, Ladh>w, Lud- 
ford, and Ashford Bowdlen 

In 1771 the trvst of Foxe's eharrty was as- 
signed over to the Corporation of Ludkrw r in 
'177S the cl^pel of St. Leonard was unroofed ; 
^in 1787 the walls w«re pnlled dbwn; and in 
1780 the Corporatiott let ont the ground on 
which the chapel stood, with the ehapekyard, 
to one of their own body on a lease of 99 years. 
*ne Almshonae is kept m good repair by the 
'Corporation, wh<rpay to eachr ininale Is. Od. 
^weekly. Besides whidi payments, the ahn#- 
peopfe recriveeaeh fs. Id. a year from Mrs. 
Susan OayV cfaarrty. The pvescttt incoma. of 
' Ae charity cotfsiiff9 of,^^ 

. Thevsnt of the chopel ground - - - l 16 

Kent! ofhonses in Worcester - - - 11 9 6 
* Uatmf paid byr Mr Mmy mrU oat sf €mit 

houies-in Pinhani' IS 4 

Money paid by the fibfl. R. R. CHve' oat 

oflandfcaUeilAaChBpelLeBMwn- 16 • 

U IS 10 



INIMIPtN^BNTS' <7HAFtL. tTl 

The sums paid anmialW by tbe GorfMvatiM. — 

Flmr Almspeople at Is. 04. per week - 15 1^ 0^ 
T« ^e Town Reater 1 7 • 



la 1» » 
Exceeding the incenne by £2 5». 2rf. 

Near the bottom of Corve street us a Chapel 
befongingto Protestant Dissevtersr of the kind 
denominated Independents. The orignral iiisti* 
totibn of this society seema to- have been be- 
tween the years 17^ and 1738 ; and jitdging 
iVom the circnmstanceff of the caae^ it may reason- 
ably be inferred thai its advancement from a pri- 
vate meeting of about twenty persons* to a nmn->> 
ber capable of supporting ait officiating minilBfer, 
was in no smaff degree owing' to the injustice of 
persecution, which not only enHvens ted, but 
in a thousand instances creates it ; kindfing a 
^re which bums nr the breasts of the sufTerer^ 
and their posterity for many gtneratfbns. 

Chi Sunday March 21 , in the year mi, some- 
what more than twenty persons met together in 
the house of Mrs^ Jones, in High Street Ludflbw, 
for the purpose of reKgiouB worship ; which' had 
'scarcely commenced when a mob colllpcted, who 
furiouslv attacked the house antf threw stones 
through: tiie windbws, to the great terror and 
danger cff tfte persons within z cu wfaicb Mrs. 
lones, Feter Griffin, and Jamea Wyndl^ went to 
the Hijgh Bailiff, Mr. Henry Daviei, to reqiei^ 
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his aitislance. But he, instead of helping^/ 
charged thev with the riot, threatening to pros- 
ecute them to the utmost rigour of the law, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Jones and her friends produ- 
ced a licence for religious worship in her house, 
signed hy fourteen Justices of the Peace. The 
mob hearing how matters stood, returned to the 
charge, and broke every window in the house. 
Mrs. Jones and her friends were now ordered be- 
fore the Bailiffs, and a Justice of the Peace, who 
informed them that they stood fined in £20 and 
bound to appear at the next Quarter Sessions. 
In the mean time, after urgent and repeated so- 
licitations, the riot Act was read, and towards 
evening the mob dispersed. A narrative of this 
-case having been presented to the London Com- 
mittee of Dissenting Ministers, the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, who was one of that body 
At the time, advocated the cause of the sufferers, 
and by . a legal process compelled the Ludlow 
Magistrates to make ample compensation. In 
the preface to a narrative of this transaction, pub- 
lished by Mrs. Mary Marlowe, it is stated that 
"it is well known to several yet living (in 1772) 
that the gentlemen, who by their offices and sta- 
tions should have suppressed the mob, were sub- 
poened to London, and there fined, reprimanded, 
and brought to beg pardon on their knees. Yet 
the good people generously forgave the fine, and 
required no more than to have the damages re- 
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paired and charges defraved, as they only desi- 
red peace and quietness." 

CORVE BRIDGE. 

Corve River, iwhich gives denomination to 
this Street, passes under a handsome stone bridge 
at the bottom of it. This bridge was built by 
the Corporation in 1787, the foundation laid 
with stones from the chapel of St. Leonard. 

A little above Corve Gate is an antique build* 
ing known by the name of the Feathers Inn» 
which has formerly been an elegant mansion. 
In thle mantle piece of one of the front rooms 
well preserved specimens of carved work remain, 
from which the traditionary account of its hav- 
ing belonged to one of the Justices of the Court 
of* the Marches is sufficiently confirmed; and 
the initials I. R. over the royal arms, point out 
the time of James I. 

At the top of Corve Street there is an area 
or square of considerable dimensions. This 
was formerly an open place, but is now encum* 
bered with buildings. From its having been 
the theatre of the barbarous amusement of bull- 
baiting, it is yet known by the name of the 
Bull-ring. From this place three other streets 
branch out in different directions. 
• Eastward from the Bull-ring is Goalford Tower, 
the common prison of the town, which has of 
late been much improved. On the front is the 
following - inscription,.'-^- 
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TI|ul»ihKw«werecte4«itliedMrg«or4li£ C«r- 
poratioii, MDCCLIV, in the fourth year of King 
George the Third ; for the Common Prison of th6 
town: inthephieeof Godfovd'sTower; an ancient 
Prison and Gate, by length of time become rainooi. 

Fmm tke tmd which f trikes off ia ad eastent 
directioB from GoaUbrd Gate, at the filace where 
the range of buildiags called Lower Goallbrd la** 
mioate, there passes 'a narrow iane caUed Friar's 
Lane, wfakh joins the bottom of Old Stv«tt, at 
the place where Old Gate formerly stood, and 
where there is yet to be seen some remains of 
the Gateway. This street comes in a direct 
line aoathward from the BnlUring ; and there are 
three houses on the eastern side of the lane he-> 
low it paying a chief rent to tlK manor of Hoi* 
gale, hence it has received the name of Holgate 
Fee. Behind OU Street there is a snite of gar- 
dens, occupying a triangular piece of ground, 
hoiinded on one side by Lower Goalford» and on 
the other by Friar^s Lane. On this inclo»ure 
was situated the religious establishment for An^ 
gustine Friars, or Friars Eremites. The founder 
of this Friary is not known. Edmund de Ponti- 
bus, that is Bridgeman, was a benefactor. The 
£rst religious house of this order established in 
England was Woda House, near Cleobury. 

Passing ahmg ihe road which leaves the town 
at the bottom of Holgate Fee, we come to a 
small tump of earth and stones which marks the 
boundary of the parish. The name of the 
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"Weepiog CmM,'' yet retained by Am land Bi«urki 
serves to preserve the traditionary record of a 
Cross, and indicates the probability thatoot fki 
distant from it^ there may in ancient tinves hay« 
been a monkish cell or ancboriti^e^ It is g^ne* 
rally believed that the Achwynfant or stone of 
lamentation, was peculiar to the ancient BritoAfl^ 
and erected by them sometime previous to the 
mission of St. Augustine. Erections of this de^ 
nomination consisted of one solid stone upwardf 
of twelve feet high^ with a rounded bead^ on 
which was the figure of a cross ornamented with 
singular sculptures. Beside these sacred piUarf 
the weeping penitent was conducted to confess 
his sins to the officiating priest* 

Adjoining to Old Gate is the Workhouse^ 
with a small prison or cell attached to it, called 
the House of Correction, for securing vagrants 
and other petty delinquents* The original instir 
tution of this parochial establishment was by aa 
individual of the name of Thomas Lane, of Lndr 
low, who had in early life been a domestic serr 
vant in the Charlton family, and who by wiU^ 
dated 20th. Nov« 1674, bequeathed the greater 
part of his estate to Sir Job Charlton, and two 
others, to be by them disposed of as he should 
appoint, or, in default of such appointment, to 
such charitable use as they judged best. 

From the will of Sir Job Chariton, the last 
survivor of these trustees, dated D^c^ 6tb. VfWb 
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it appears that the money derived from this be- 
quest had been employed in repairing and fur- 
nishing an old house, which had been granted 
to the trustees by the town of Ludlow, and in 
purchasing certain lands in Middieton, called 
the Measles; of the annual value of about £30 ; 
and by his said will, Sir Job desires bis son 
Francis to take care that the charitable fund of 
his grateful servant Thomas Lane be employed 
to maintain a Workhouse and House of Correc- 
tion, for the benefit of the poor of Ludlow and 
the neighbouring villages (which it appears he 
had already established in the old house above- 
mentioned) ; and he directs that the rents and 
profits of the lands at Middleton, and whatever 
else should arise from the property bequeathed, 
should go for the maintenance of the master of 
the said Workhouse, and for keeping it in repair ; 
and that, his right heirs, or in default thereof, 
the Rector of Ludlow; the Curate of Ludford, 
and the chief Magistrate of Lttdlow, should nom- 
inate one of the inhabitants of Ludlow to be 
master of the said Workhouse. Under the resi- 
duary clause of Thomas Lane's will, a reversion 
passed to the use of this charity of certain pre- 
mises granted to his widow during her life. 
These consisted of a house in Broad Street now 
let to Mr. W. Smith for £20 a year ; and also a 
garden near Brand Lane, a meadow between 
•Mill Street mills and Ludford Bridge, and a 
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mewAow in tbe townsfaip of Hidtoa ; these lMt<- 

laentiofied pneoiises together with the landi to 

MiddletoD were exchanged with Sir Charlei WiU 

lifl« Rouse Boughton, Bart, for some meadow and 

pasture lands calkd East Fields aad Partoem* 

in the Parish of Stanton L»ey, let for £d&a jewjt 

in 1790^; these lands are now let from year to 

year to Benjamin Flounders, Esq. at a rent of 

£100. There was in 1820, in the hands of E« 

L. Charlton, Esq. of Lttdford, the sum of £210 

8s. 3d. belonging to this charity, being the a- 

mount of A balance due in 1816, arising froin tbe 

savings of income. This sum is destined by Str* 

Charlton to the erection of a new House of Cor- 

reclion, the present one, a single sjnall aparl^ 

ment at the back 4>f the Workhouse, being totally 

unfit for the purpose : it has also been proposed 

to build a House of Correction in the Jail Yard, 

at the joint eharges of the Corporation and this 

charity. 

The income of the charity, amounting now to 

£120 a year, was in 1818 applied as follows, — 

£ ». A. 

GnT«nior*s8ftIary 20 

Btfpiura ...... < . 24 8 9 

Raw materials anSclrargeB for W«sviog& Dying 45 5 6 

Tft»et 7 Ifi 

97 10 S 

ieaviag a surplus of incomie (which in 1818 was 
£1>14^ tbe rent of tbe house in Broad Street being 
only £14) of £16 9s. lOd. and in 1816 there rei- 

N 
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mained in the hands of the Receiver a surplus 
of £14 9s. exclusive of the sum of £216 18s. dd. 
paid in that year to Mr. Charlton. f 

The Governor is appointed by Mr. Charlton, } 

i^nd receives from the parish an additional sala« 
ry of «£20 per annum. 

The expense of maintaining the poor in the 
house is defrayed by the parish, and the conduct 
of the establishment is entirely under the man- 
agement of the Overseers. 

The raw materials furnished to be worked up 
are flax and hemp, and wool for spinning and 
knitting stockings, and leather for making shoes. 
The materials for the Weaver, are made into 
cloth for the use of the house. 

The clothes thus made are never sold, but 
are entirely consumed in the house, except in 
some few instances where poor persons, whom 
it has been necessary to clothe, have left the 
house in search of work, taking their clothes 
with them ; and in some yet fewer instances, 
where poor persons, whom it has been necessa- 
ry to 'clothe, have had clothes out of the house. 
This when done is by order of the Overseers. 

From the Workhouse the narrow lane, called 
Frog Lane, conducts us to the bottom of Broad 
Street. The foundation of the town wall may 
be traced here, and the fosse has been convert- 
ed into garden ground. 

The arched passage of Broad Gate remains 
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entire ; from which lower Broad Street conducts 
us to Ludford Bridge, near which to the left is 
a field called St. John's Close, indicating the 
place^where St. John's College formerly stood. 
In the catalogue of suppressed religious hou- 
sed, neither the time of the foundation of this 
College, nor the founder's name are to be found ; 
but it is stated in the Monasticon, that "St. 
John Baptist's Hospital founded by Peter Un- 
dergot, near the river of Temede water, for a 
master and religious brothers, was endowed by 
him with several lands, and the brothers after 
his death authorised to chuse their own masters 
for ever, without any obstruction ; and the said 
masters and brothers to admit such as they 
should think fit into their brotherhood, and to 
receive the poor and infirm, and to do all such 
other things as should become religious men.'* 

Perfectly consistent with this account is that 
of Leland, if we consider Jordan de Ludford to 
have been the descendant or heir of Undergot, 
he says "there was formerly on the north side 
of the bridge a Church of St. John^ standing 
without Broad Gate, which had a College, with 
a Dean and Fellows, of the foundation of Jordan 
de Ludford.'* The historical accounts of Wal- 
ter Lacy and Gilbert his son as benefactors, and 
of Peter Undergot as patron or founder of this 
college, mark out distinct periods of antiquity, 
approaching to, and almost coeval with the con- 
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quaat; and u leng u tfae name ahBll mnain 
wbiob Ihh religious fovodatioD has given to Ae 
inclosiiK on wbioh it stood, the traditionary re- 
oord of its former eaiatence will nnl b« forgottra. 

Th* well built stone Bridge is snppoMd to 
have been erected b; the Corporation, but at 
what time ia not known : the river here parts the 
two counties of Salop and Hereford. 

Near tbe top of lower Broad Street is a Cba< 
pel, or Meeting House, belonging to the Wes- 
leyan Hethodiits, built in the year 1800, and 
Service first |>erformed there the 18th. day of 
August in the aamc year. 



The stranger who enters Lodlow through 
Broad Gate will see the town in an advantageous 
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point of mw; the Gateway itself is an interest- 
ing object, and upper Broad Street is spacious 
and well built. 

From Broad Gate, Bamaby Lane passes into 
the bottom of Mill Street; it receives this name 
from an ancient religious foundation called Bar-^ 
naby Hous^, famous in the age of pilgrimages as 
the temporary resting place of the numerous de- 
votees passing through Ludlow on their way to 
the holy well of St* Winefred, in North Wales.^ 



*Tbe age of pilgrimay^t was that in which the Rmnith wipiBratitioB 
bai attained its greaieit power dVer the undentandingaand consciencca 
of men; at which time nothing waaiield in highet catimalion tbna 
Saints and Miradea. The virgin daughter of the noble Thewith lived 
in a remote period of antii|uitir { her great beauty excited deairea io tb« 
breast of Prince Cradocns, which he attempted to gratify by the vio- 
lation of her person ; aud be cut ojpf her head with hiaawoid, becauae he 
was not allowed to accoln|)li^h his wicked purpose But the most fis- 
mous St. fteuno, lipding the «nl6rUuiate virgin ip t^i$ picdicament, 
anatched up the head and joined it to the body, with which to the ad- 
npratlon of «H present it perftctH nntted, leaving a white ring on the 
neck at the place of i unction. Winef red survived this occurrence many 

Sfvi and at Owytberin, in Wales, four stones yet nark the place of 
er grave Where her head tell a spring of pure water suddenly arose, 
•ad 8 well was formed irhich has been famed, even in onr times, for the 
cure of diseases. On the bottom of this well the red lichen gives the 
ippearance of apoti of blood ; and its eldea are qmrered with sweK 

Sinted ipota. Agn after the death of this Saint, the pious peq>le of 
rfcMbury conspired to steal away her bones, and there is an ancient 
inanpscnpt stiU preserved in tliat town witnening their miraculous ef- 
Stacy, freuft wbieh liie following is extnctad *«ln 4lie towne of 

Shrowsbory setan thre men iogedor; and as thej set on talkynge an 
IMtufCoppefa sf4derj^»m owte of ^le worn (W0il$) and bote hem 
by the neklivs alle thre, and thowz hit gcevyd hem at that tyme but 
ly ttulle, sene after hit mncolen and so awaUe her f their) throtua and 
Ibicet her brevtbe, that two of hem wezen deed. And the thnpdde was 
so nyc deed, that he made hieteatament and made hym redy in alle 
wyse, for he hoped nowcte but only deatbe. Then as he lay in his tur- 
ment. he thowtt on Sent Weoefrede aud of her myraenhia. And so as 
he my ate, iie bad Ns moder so thyder, and offer acandulle to the shry ney- 
and brynge hym of the water that her bouea were waashon yn, and so 
ache dyd. And when he had (this water he mpde wassehe his stye ther 
with ; and when he haddoueto, he felde that he ameudedt and then he 
made a woue to Seote Weneftcde, that giff he myate tiave lyA aud 
hele. he wolde make an ymage of sylvor andoffur to her." 1 he remain- 
dn- M}* he did A^ **ni4 bo cum her aarYaat ever whiiehe lyiyd a^er." 
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Near Barnaby House there foribcrly stood a 
Chapel dedicated to St. Mary of the Vale, on the 
site of which a Silk Factory was some time ago 
erected, which is now converted into a Wool 
Warehouse. This vicinity has received the name 
of Merry Vale, derived from the familiar epithet 
of Mary Vale, applied to the Chapel. • 

Mill Gate was at the end of Barnaby Lane, 
and Mill Street, like Broad Street, rises in a north- 
ern direction up a considerably elevated ascent, 
many of the buildings on each side of which are 
suited to the liberal dimensions and elegant ap- 
pearance of this street. A little above Mill 
Gate to the right is the Free Grammar School, 
the original foundation of which is not known. 

The school premises comprise two houses in 
which the two masters reside, and the school 
room and bed rooms over it. Some years ago the 
enlargement and repairs of the premises cost 
nearly £700, and the head master's house is now 
sufficiently large to accommodate thirty board- 
ers. The masters live free of rent and parochial 
rates, but pay the King's taxes. They are al- 
lowed to take boarders without restriction. 

All children who apply, and are able to read de- 
cently, residing in the town, are immediately ad- 
mitted. The scholars are taught Latin and Greek 
and read English, gratis. The terms for writing 
and arithmetic are three guineas per annum. 

Four boys of this school receive a benefoction 
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of £5 each, by the year, under the will of Dr. 
Langfurd ; these four boys to be nominated by 
the Bailiffs, ''out of such poor and towardliefpr 
learning as are born in the town of Ludlow;" lo. 
be nine years of age and to continue until six* 
teen, and no longer. These boys wear black 
gowns on Sundays, when they go to church, and 
are called Langfordian boys. 

This school is also entitled to two eshibitiotos 
to Baliol College, Oxford, worth £35 a year» 
upon the endowment of the Rev. Ridhard 
Greaves in the year 1704, the trusts of which 
are vested in the College. 

The annual expenditure of this school is as 

follows ; — 

£ >. d. 

salary of the Head Master 
Ditto of the Under Master 

Avenge of Repair* 

Poor and Parish Rates .... 



100 








60 








15 








10 








185 









Opposite the school is an old building, for- 
merly a distillery, now converted into a 

THEATRE, 

which is occasionally occupied by the Chelten- 
ham Company of Actors, especially during the 
Races. Toward the top of this street is the 

GUILDHALL, 

an elegant modern building erected at the ex- 
pens^ of the Corporation, in the year 1768, on 
the site of the old building of that name, origi- 
nally belonging to the Palmer*8 Guild. 
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The f oborbs below Mill Gate receive tbe 
Hftme of kmer Mill Street, from which place 
distinct traces of the towa wall are to be seen 
ahnost to the Castle Bridge; this is a plain suIh 
staatial building of three arches, the first stone 
of which was laid by the Hon. R. H. Clive, on 
ihe lath. September 1823. The road from this 
bddge leads to Dinham Gate : in 1786 this Gate- 
way remained entire, and many persons now liv* 
ing remember the chapel approached by a flight 
of sfeps to the right on entering the town here. 
We might have been indaced to believe this the 
chapel built by Roger Mortimer in the year 1328; 
had it not been distinctly recorded to have stood 
'within the outer court of the Castle, and to have 
been contiguous to the court-house. 

The lane leading from Dinham Gate to the bot- 
tom of Mill Street is called Camp Lane, from the 
grounds below it having been used by the sol- 
diery. Immediately under the south wall of the 
Castle is a handsome brick built mansion, the 
occasional residence of the Clive family. This 
building receives the name of 

DINHAM HOCSfl, 

and the neighbourhood that of Dinham from the 
original British name of Dinan, indicating the ex- 
istence of a palace or princely residence, which 
doubtless stood here in the British sera of Ludlow. 
Toward the close of the French revolutionary 
war, Lucien Buonaparte beiag detained a pn*^ 
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tier in EogUnd, wai conducted Ui Ladlow, «ad 
Dhifaam Houie selected fur faia rnidence. Thi* 
ciraomitsDce, though ia itielf of tridiog impor-^ 
Usee, jet as relating to & idbd whose name ii 
connected with Uic history of the most eitraor- 
dinary occurrenoea of the age, ought not to be 
paased oTer in ulence. We refer to biatory for 
a detail of tnuiaaclians leading to bia seiiure and 
detention, but it may not be improper here to re* 
mark that Ludlow, which has in former times 
been honoured as die resort of crowned heads, 
was in this instance the abode of a man who had 
at least Uie merit of having refused a crown, 
which was to Im purchased by nsurpation and 
held by tyranny. Lucicn Buonaparte and lami- 
1; left Ladlow oD Sunday June 30, 1811. ~ 



Out of Dinham we pass into Castle Street, In 
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which is a plain brick building called the Market 
House, containing large and convenient rooms 
used for meetings of the Corporation, Bailiff's 
Balls, Subscription Assemblies, &c. Beneath is 
an open space for the corn market. Attached 
to this buildi'jg are two reservoirs, to one of 
Mvhich water is raised from the river by machin* 
ery at the bottom of lower Mill Street ; the other 
receives spring water from a place called the 
Fountain, under Whitcliff Coppice. 

Near the top of this street is a house formerly 
castellated ; tradition says it belonged to the 
Castle, and was connected with it by a covered 
way, the entrance to which is supposed to have 
been an arched vault yet remaining. 

Raven Lane passes from beside the Market 
House into the cross lane called Bell Lane, which 
connects Mill Street and Broad Street; in aline 
with which is Brand Lane, passing from Broad 
Street into Old Street. Near the end of this lane 
is the house appropriated to the use of the girls 
belonging to the National School, which was 
opened on the 11th. of February, 1814. The 
school room is lofty and spacious, measuring in 
length upwards of 28 feet, and 15 in breadth; 
the number of scholars is about 80. The 
school room for the boys belonging to this in- 
stitution is over the Market Cross, at the top of 
Broad Street, and is that formerly occupied by 
the Blue Coat School ; it measures in length 52 
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feet 5 inches, in breadth 28 feet 8 inches, and in 
height 11 feet. The number of scholars taught 
is about 200, The National School was estab- 
lished on the 3rd. of February, 1813. It is sup« 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, by annual 
collections made in the church, and by various 
legacies, together with the income arising from 
the funds of the Blue Coat School. 

The annual income of this establishment will 
vary according to circumstances, but perhaps 
the difference will not be very material ; the 
following is an abstract of the account for the 
year 1825. 

£ • d. 

Rccfipd 107 10 1 

FkymeuU 167 7 

leaving a balance in favour of the charity of 
£30 3s. Id. 
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The Market Crops is a modero erection, chief- 
Ij occupied by marnet womeD wlio eMpow for 
■ale butter and otber productionBof the farm; it 
is built of sand atnne of an e:ic«)leQt quality, from 
the Clee Hill. In tbe cupola of this elegant 
building ia a bell, formerly belonging to tbe 
Cbapel of St. Leonard, on which is the following 
inscription, — "All Prayse and Glory to God for 
evermore. 1684," 

Eastward from the top of Broad Street is King 
Street, leading to tbe Bull-ring ; and the oppo- 
site street, which conducts us to the Market 
House, is called High Street. 

Here our circuit of tbe town ends; in the course 
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of which every thing remarkable has been noti* 
oed that can be supposed to interest the passing 
traveller, or the more attentive observer of the 
relics of former ages. Except the Castle and 
the Friary of St. Mary, the more ancient build- 
ings cannot be distinctly traced back to their 
origin ; though it is suiBciently evident that some 
of them were of great antiquity. It is well known 
that the oldest remains of christian institutions 
in this country are found in Wales, and in other 
parts inhabited by the Britons jirevious to the 
predominancy of the Saxon power; which proves 
that Christianity was introduced into this island 
long before the arrival of the first catholic mis* 
sionary. •The Britons/' says an old writer, "who 
were the aborigines of this island, were by a 
special instinct much devoted to the contempla- 
tion of heavenly things ; for the ancient Druids, 
who were the first divines or professors of reli- 
gion, (who in lieu of monasteries and colleges, 
were used to retire into woods and solitary places 
to study the works of God and nature) were re- 
nowned far and near ; and as Csesar and Tacitus 
write, the Gauls were used to come over to be 
instructed by them. Cassibelan, whum Caesar 
and Tacitus speak of as King of Britain on ita 
first discovery, was also the first christian King, 
for in his time it pleased the Father of Lights to 
display the early beams of Christianity in this 
islaad ; as Gregory the 16th. writes, 'no sooner 
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did the Roman Eagle fly over hither, but the stan- 
dard of the Cross was inarborated and set up.*' 

It was the uniform practice of the Saxon inva- 
ders to substitute for the old names of places 
new ones of their own ; but in all instances 
where both are found, we may be fully certain 
that the Britons were the original occupiers; 
and from the meaning of those names may be 
inferred the nature of the institutions or public 
buildings to which they belonged. The British 
name for this town, which has a djstinct mean- 
ing different from that of its Saxon name of 
Ludlow, proves beyond a doubt the original oc- 
cupation of this place by the Britons, and the 
nature of their establishment here. 

It is evident that religious establishments sub- 
sisting through a succession of many ages, grad- 
ually changed to suit the fashions of the times ; 
and the simple form of an incorporated brother- 
hood, which was most consistent with Christiani- 
ty in its original purity, by degrees assumed a 
more showy exterior. Hence we find that the 
religious society of St. John the Baptist had de- 
generated at the lime of its dissolution, and pos- 
sessed a dean and fellows. It is also highly prob- 
able that the Palmer's Guild originated from an 
ancient British foundation of a very dif}erent cha- 
racter from what it had acquired at a later period. 

The civil regulations of our ancestors are in 
many instances not less involved in obscurity 
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than those of a religious kind, for though we 
frequently recognise in numerous words and 
phrases yet retained in our law language, the 
tyrannous institutions and customs of the Gon« 
queror, as well as the more generous and wise 
usages of the noble Alfred, yet from these re* 
maining fragments distinct ideas of the manner 
in which their administration was conducted are 
not easily to be collected. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The town of Ludlow had, previous to its first 
charter given by the fourth Edward, been gov- 
erned as at present by the twelve and twenty- 
five, through a period defective in historical re- 
cords, and extending far beyond human recol- 
lection. Hence an enquiry into the origin of its 
former and present civil constitution would be 
altogether fruitless. The phrase Free Burgh is 
understood to be synonymous with the Roman 
appellation of municipal, or free city ; both of 
them denoting, in reference to the place to which 
they were applied, an exemption from the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of any foreign power. The 
system sanctioned by Edward IV. for the Gov« 
ernment of Ludlow was nearly the same as it had 
previously enjoyed : the citizens^ were too much 
attached to their ancient constitution to desire 
any alteration, and the monarch's gratitude for 
the important services he had received in his 
greatest difficulties would not allow him to op- 
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pose thcii' wisheB. This chtrter was rmewcd^ 
ftod in some particulars altered^ during the suc- 
ceeding reigns from Edward IV. to Charles IL 
but in the time of William and Mary, in the year 
1690, its original form was restored in conform* 
ity to the wishes of the principal inhabitants, 
who petitioned Parliament for that purpose^p 

Ludlow is governed by a Recorder, two Bai* 
liffs, two Justices, twelve Aldermen, twenty-five 
Common Council men. Town Clerk, chief Consta- 
ble, Corouer, and several other inferior officers. 

In the process of forming this civil estabU6h<» 
ment, thirty-aeven individuals are first selected 
from among the Burgesses of the town. Out of 
these twelve are chosen as Aldermen, or princi- 
pal Burgesses, and one of this number is elected 
High Bailiff. The remaining twenty»tive are the 
Common Council, from which the Low Bailiff 
is chosen. The privilege of burgesship is in- 
herited by the sons of Burgesses, and those who 
marry their daughters are entitled also to be ad- 
mitted into this body ; for which purpose they 
are required to petition according to the pre- 
scribed form, given in the bye law made in the 
year 1663. 

The annual election of the Bailiffs is on the 
18th of October, and they enter upon their offi- 
ces on the 28th of the same month, on which 
occasion a public dinner is provided, which is 
always numerously attended by the principal in- 
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habitaqts of the town, ami by the neighbouriiif 
nobility and gentry. A ball is afterwards givfen^ 
and the whole of these entertainments are on a 
liberal scale, splendid and expensive, far above 
any jthing of the kind in this part of the country* 

The Quarter Sessions are held here before tb? 
Recorder, the High Bailiff, and the Justices of 
the town, on Thursday after Epiphany ••week^ 
Thursday after Easter week, Thursday after 
Thomas a*Becket week, and Thursday after the 
14th of October. This court has in former 
times passed sentence of death, but the Record- 
ers of late years, not being barristers, all per- 
sons liable to be tried for capital offences are 
removed by Habeas Corpus to the county jail. 

A Court of Record is held every Tuesday, the 
Recorder and Bailiffs presiding as judges. 

Ludlow was authorised to send two Repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, by King Edward IV. 
in the year 1461, the first of his reign ; which 
privilege it. appears ever since to have enjoyed. 
The right of electing is understaod to be in all 
the resident Burgesses, and the Bailiffs are the 
returning officers. 

CUSTOMS. 

Among the customs peculiar to this town, 
that of .the Rope Pulling is not the least extrar 
ordinary. On Shrove Tuesday the Corporation 
provide a Rope three inches in circumference and 
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la length thirty-Bix yards, wiiicb is given out at 
one of the windows of the Market House ab th« 
clock strUies four; when a large body of the m- 
habitaats divided into two parties, one contend- 
ing (or Castle Street and Broad Street Wards, and 
the o^er for Old Street and Corve Street Wards, 
comaence an arduous smuggle ; and as soon as 
cither party gains the victory foy pulling the Rope 
beyond Uie prescribed lisiits, the pulling ceases; 
which is however renewed by a second, and 
sometimes by a third contest, the Rope being 
purchased by subscription from the victorious 
party and given out again. Without doubt ^is 
uingular custom is symbolical Of some remarka- 
ble event, and a remnant of that ancient languuge 
of visible signs, which, says a celebrated writer, 
^'imperfectly supplies the want of letters, to per- 
petuate the remembrance of public or private 
transactions.*' The sign in this instance hat 
survived the remembrance <rf the oceunence it 
was designed to represent, and remains a pro- 
found mystery. It has been insinuated that the 
real occasion of this custom is known to tlie 
Corporation, but that for some reason or other 
they are tenacious of the secret. An obscure 
tradition attributes it to circumstances arising 
out of the siege of Ludlow by Henry YL when 
two parties arose within the town, one support- 
ing the pretensions of the Duke of YcHrk, and the 
other wishing to give admittance to the King ; 
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Ode of the Bailifls is sftid to hav^ headed the lat« 
ter party. History relates that in this contest 
many lives were lost, and that the Bailiff,, head- 
ing his party in an attetnpt to open Dinham 
Gate fell a victim there. If this custom was in- 
tended to represent the scene of civil strife refer- 
red to, we will leave our readers to judge whe- 
ther ot not it be an apt emblem of it. 

In common with other ancient places^ Ludlow 
3fet preserves the custom of walking over the li- 
mits of the parish oiice a year ; this procession 
is on the Wednesday before Holy Thursday; on 
which day the boys of the different schools, at- 
tended by one of the Clergy, proceed from the 
Church to a place near Corve Bridge where a 
cross formerly stood ; here the Epistle of the 
preceding Sunday is read; from whence pas* 
sing to the Weeping Cross, the boys again kneel 
down and the Gospel for the same day is read 
by the Clergyman, after which the ceremony is 
completed at th^ Guildhall. 

MBACIAN LOD6B. 

The ancient society of Free Masohs have a 
Lodge at the Angel Inn, where they usually 
meet monthly on the Tuesday preceding the full 
nioon. Thin Lodge was birought out of Here- 
fordshire, where it used to be distinguished by 
the appellation ''Silurian ;'* on its removal here 
it received the name of the ''Mercian Lodge." 

The Ludlow Dispensary was established in 
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1780, for supplying medical assistance to the 
diseased ptfor, and continues to be ofextensive 
utility. It is however suggested that the enlarge- 
ment of the subscription to allow the means of 
supporting a well qualified Dispenser to attend 
regularly (as in Worcester, Tewkesbury, &c.) 
would greatly increase the efficiency of thiis in- 
stitution. Public establishments of this kind 
are not only useful as charities, but as schools 
for the improvement of medical science, which 
under the direction of presiding physicians and 
surgeons, supply daily means of improvement to 
junior students.* 

' There has also been established here a Society 
for the reliefer Lying-in Women, in indigent cir- 
cumstances. The persons relieved are poor 
men's wives, of reputable character, to whom 
sheets, napkins; bedgowns, caps, and various 
other necessary articles are supplied during the 
time of their confinement, to be returned on their 
recovery. Pecuniary relief is also given in some 
instances. A committee of twelve ladies con- 
duct the business of this Society. Each Sub- 
scriber is allowed to recommend one woman for 



* Some of the Dnmeioiu discoTeriet in philosophy aad theartf, br 
vbich the preteut age is diatinguiBhed, have been tncccMfttllT applied 
to the improvemeBt of public medical Instittttiona; amoog wbich may 
be instanced Dr. Dods' "Athenanim of Medicine" at Worceater, in whicb 
the modem impiovementa derived from galvanism, electricity, pneu- 
matic chemistry, lie. with the application of sudatory, medicated, cold, 
warm, hot, dry air, and gas hatha, inaJl -their varieties areintrodncedand 
rendered practically nsehil, by an el^^nt and ccmvenient apparaftni for 
•achy fitted op at a great expense. 
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the Annual Subscription of 10s, 6d. This very 
excellent Charity is well supported. 
' There are a considerable number of respect* 
able Benefit Societies in the toWn, whose meet^ 
ings are held at the Red LioD, Sun; George, 
Golden Cross, Barley Mow, and the Feathers. 
• Several companies yet remain of the incorpo* 
rated tradesmen, namely, that of the Stitchmen, 
consisting of glovers, tailors, breeches -makers, 
stay-makers, &c. the Hammer-men, blacksmiths^ 
brafeiers, masons, &c. the Leather-men, tanners, 
curriers, shoe-makers, &c. these have yet annual 
feasta which they call "Halls'* from their having 
been formerly held in the Guildhall. 

The annual Races held here are generally in 
the month of July and consist of two days sport. 
In the Morning of the first day are run for, — 

The LUDFORD STAKES of Ten Oaineu eaoh, and a 
STAKES of Ten Gaineas each fat three yean old Colli. 

And in the Evening, — 

A MAIDEN PLATE of ;£»>, giyen by the Memben for 
the Town. 

In the Morning of the second day are run for,-r' 

The ALL-AGED STAKES of Ten Guineas each, with 
Twenty Pounds added by the Town ; aad a SWEEPSTAKES 
, for HUNTERS of Teu Guineas each. 

And in the Evening, — 

A PLATE of Fifty Ponnds, riven by the Members ; and the 
YEOMANRY CAVALRY STAKES of Fire Guineas each, to 
which is added, by Viscount.Clive, a Cop value Thirty Gnijieas. 

The Races are succeeded by a Ball ; and by 
a Public Breakfast, which is held in the inner 
court of the Castle. 
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Ludlow cannot boast of any partkiilar manu- 
factory on a large scale ; the greater part of the 
town being inhabited by genteel families, attract- 
ed probably by the healthy and pleasant titua- 
%\ou of the plac^. Its chief trade is in gloves, in 
the manufacture of which a great qumber of per- 
sons of both sexes are employed. Besides this 
^here is considerable business dpne in the paper- 
making, tanning, timber trade, and cabinet- 
m^hing. 

The Population of Ludlow, as taken in Uie years 
1811 and 1821, was found to be as follows, — 



BKalet 1810 

FemalM ..... 23A0 

Total 4130 

InkabitcA Homei • 877 

Familiet .... 1109 



1831. 

Males S190 

FemiOM yoo 

Total 4830 

Inhabited Hooiea . KM6 

nunllica .... 1130 



Increaie rince 1811 . . 870 

In oonfermity to the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, procured for that purpose, the tQwn 
of Ludlow was first paved and lighted in the 
year 1794, the commencement of the paving 
being in Castle Street on the 6th of March in 
that year. 

The town is built on a foundation partly rocky 
and partly a hard dry gravel ; and the water, 
which on digging rises through the strata, is su- 
perior to what is usually supplied by pumps in 
towns. Upon evaporation this water leaves a 
small portion of a whitish salt on the udea and 
bottom of the vessel, which deliquidates on ex* 
posure to the air, and is conceived to be muriate 
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of iime» a sabstatPce generally found in wells 
oontigiious to buildings. 

The town being eicellently supplied with wa- 
ter, there is little occasion io seek for springs in 
the neighbourhood, of which however there are 
several worth attention, particularly one in a 
field beyond Linney called the Boiling Well, a- 
nother called Sugar Well near the Paper Mills, 
and the far famed well of St. Julian in Ludford. 

WALKS AND RIDAS. 

The vicinity of Ludlow suppties numerous 
pleasant walks and rides in every direction^ being 
in its imniediate, as well as mere distant sur- 
rounding scenery, equal or perhaps superior to 
any inland town in the kingdom. Nearest the 
town, the gravel walks round the Castle deserve 
our first notice, from whence passing over Cas-* 
lie bridge and asce^ing Whitchff Hill we find 
oiursel^s on an elevation, which gratifies the 
lover of rural, woodland, and cultivated scenes, 
by ajfbrding a pleasing and ever varying pros- 
pect; also the retired walk called tiackluyt's 
Close, under a row of stately elms, behind Lud- 
lofd House ; that on the banks of the Teme to- 
ward the Paper Mills, and numerous others e* 
qu^ly ittt^esting might be enumerated. 

Among the rides in this vicinity, one is re- 
markably pleasing, and has been particularly 
noticed by judicious travellers : it passes near 
Oakley Park, crossing the Teme by Downtoa 
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Castle, and from thence through the extensive 
woods along the new road to Ludlow; the 
whole comprehending not much more than ten 
miles, yet affording such a charming variety of 
rich scenery and rural beauty, as can very sel- 
dom be surpassed by the combined efforts of 
nature and art. 

RIVERS. 

The river Teme, originating in the county of 
Radnor, and taking its course by Knighton, 
through the vale of Brampton Bryan, by Down- 
ton Castle and Oakley Park, and joining the 
Corve, passes by Ludlow, embracing its western 
and southern sides. In this river are found Pike, 
Trout, Greyling, Perch, Eels, and various other 
kinds of fish ; and in the Corve Trout, Eels, 
Chub, &c. 

The Corve in its course by the bottom of 
Corve Street and Linney, turns a wheel to grind 
bark for the tanners, and puts in motion machi- 
nery for rope, cordage, and sacking makers, &c. 
and on the Teme are also several Corn Mills, a 
Paper Mill, and, at the foot of Ludford Bridge, 
a small establishment in which many persons are 
employed in manufacturing the useful articles of 
woollen cloths, flannels, blankets, yarns, &c. 
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IN THB NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LUDLOW. 
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yl S a necessary appendage to this work, we 
will now endeavour to give some account of 
6uch places of note in this neigh bourbood, as 
commonly excite attention, commencing with 
the Village of Ludford, which is immediately 
connected with the town, and which is eQtitle4 
io the more notice, from being according to the 
charters within the ancient liberties of the Bo<^ 
fough, and enjoying the same privileges* 

LUPFORD HOUSE, 

the old fashioned seat of the Charltons, is con- 
spicuous, on a rising ground, above the village, 
and preserves an antique appearance, though 
considerably embellished by its present posses^ 
sor, £. Lechmere Charlton, Esq. This gentle* 
man is of the ancient family of the Lechmeres 
of Hantey Castle, in the county of Worcester ; 
which family (as appears from Nash's History 
of that county) originally came out of the low 
countries, and served under William the Con^ 
queror. Nicholas Lechmere, Knight, Baron of 
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the Exchequer in 1701, and Nicholas Lord 
Lechmere, Bv«« of fi^eaham* vbo i«aa Chan* 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of the 
Privy Council of George L were of this family, 
which has besides repeatedly represented the 
cowty 9pd cit^ of Wor^itat^, 

Edmund Lechmere, Esq. the son of Anthony, 
who was the elder liC94hef of Lord Lechmere, 
married Elizabeth, the sister of Sir Francis 
Charlton, Bart, and by ber had Nicholas, who 
OB the death of his maternal uncle (Sir Francis 
dying without issue) cayne into the possession of 
this piopeity, and aMuned the name and arma 
of Chariton, which detolved o^ his son, the 
present iQheritof . 

This Mansioii is without doubt of great an- 
tiquity, aa is iodioated by .its approximation to 
the churchy its interioi quadrangle, and its style 
of masonry ; p,aiticularly the parts fronting the 
Liominater roani, and the churehyard. Eren in 
9«r Franeb's time there wefe nothing but eajie« 
menta throughout the houae, and so much did 
some pavts of the building resemble a prison, 
&at a ScotchniMHi paasisiif by» when the dairy 
maid was looking thrsMgh the window, is re« 
poiied to have exclaimed, *<ab ye be a bonny 
hisio, but I weet ken ye be there for na gud^.'" 
Mentbn is made of a house here in the remote 
period of the twelfth oentuvy» but of what kind 
doefrnot eppeaf ; it js conjectiured to ha,ve been 
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a religious fbundatioD, and vestiges of cells (in 
the recollection of old people) witk certain mnral 
decorations^ warrant this snppositiop, and the 
presumption that it was even coeval with the e# 
rection of the Castle of Ludlow, and once per- 
haps partly dependent upon that ancient Baroni* 
al Palace : a religious estahlishment however ce? >* 
tainly existed here, and though in no account 
that we have been able to meet with, can be tra* 
eed any immediate connection between it and tb^ 
Castle, yet in early days it was almost ever the 
custom to unite monastic institutions with mag^r 
nificent castellated residences, as may be intlanc? 
ed in Priories or Abbeys adjacent to Kenilworth» 
Warwick, Kirklees, &c. 

In the time of William the Conqueror tbii 
manor made part of the possessieins of Osboni 
the son of Richard, Lord of Richard's Castlci* 
It was afterwards enjoyed by the family of J«rr 
daea, who deriving his surname from the placCf 
was called Jordaen de Ludford. Thia Jordan 
left two daughters, whereof one died unmariied^ 
the other married Howel Vanghan, who gave of 
sold the manor and its appurtenances to tha 
Hospital of St. John the Bi^lbt, in Ludlow. 

The Hospital of St. John being seised by the 
Comn^bioners at the time of the general disaskt 
lution of religious houses, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL this manor, as appertaining to that fottA* 
dation, was also conveyed to the crown i ik waa 
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afterwards granted by Edward VI. to John Earl 
of Warwick ; of whom it was-purchased by Wil- 
liam Fox^y and in the year 1607 it came to the 
Charlton family. 

• This family had previously enjoyed extensive 
possessions in the county of Salop, and were 
resident at Appley Castle, near Wellington* 
Thomas Charlton was Bishop of Hereford in the 
year 1327. In the year 1337 he was appointed 
treasurer to Edward II. and soon afterwards 
made Chancellor of Ireland. He died in 1343, 
and was buried in Hereford Cathedral, where 
his effigy may be seen on an altar monument 
under an arch in the north transept. 

Lewis Charlton became Bishop of Hereford in 
1861. Bale calls him Caerleon, and it has been 
supposed that he was born in that ancient city* 
This prelate before his elevation to the See had 
prosecuted his studies with much assiduity and 
success at each of the Elnglish Universities, and 
had been elected Chancellor of Oxford in the 
year 1367. He was a profound theologian, 
learned in mathematics, and had some knowledge 
of medicine* Dying A. B. 1369, he bequeathed 
his books to the cathedral, with i£40 in money. 
His monument in the south-east aisle, though 
now much mutilated, has an interesting appear- 
ance : it is in the form of an altar, on which hia 
effigy, mitred, is extended at full length ; . over 
the recess in which it is inclosed, is a rich fret- 
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work gothic canopy, much defaced, and th^ 
whole is surmounted with a highly wrought en-» 
tahlature ; on the wall above the effigy is the 
following inscription, — 

LudovicusCharltou, Epist Heref: A. D. 1300. 

On the tomb are four shields, on the first of 
which are engraved croslets fi tehee, on the second 
and third a lion rampant, on the fourth the arms 
of the See. 

Sir John Charlton, bom at Appley Castle in 
1268, was of the bed chamber to King Edward 
11. and afterwards raised to the office of Chief 
Justice. He married Hawis Gadaru, sole daugh* 
ter and heiress of Owen ap Griffith, the last 
Prince of Powis : her four uncles, Llewellyn^ 
John Griffith, Vaughan, and David, detained her 
inheritance from her, whereupon Hawis com« 
plained to King Edward, who appointed Sir 
John to marry her creating him in her right Ba^f 
ron of Powis : and being assisted with the King's 
forces, he took three of her uncles prisoners, a« 
bout 1320, and brought the fourth to composi* 
tion, and finally recovered all his wife's estate, 
procuring also the lands of her uncles, in de- 
fault of their issue male, to be settled on her.t 



* In a large eastern window of aUioed glaa in St Chad's Charcb 
at Shrewsbury, is an inscription in Norman French translated as fol- 
lowst— >*'Kray for Monsieur John de Charltooi who caused tbis^win- 
dow to be made, and for Dame Hawis Uis Companion.** The word 
**Compaign^' for Wife indicates royalty, to which the Lady Hawis 
had pretensions "Madame sa Compaigfut* was synonymous with 
]Queeu, cwen^ wvman. 
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Ifd[>d» tister to Sir John, married John Sutton^ 
Bardn Dudley, from whom the Earls of Warwick 
and Leicester are descended. This Barony after 
four generations devolved, in deftndt of male is- 
sue, on Sir Joha Grey, Knight, who married the 
MHt daughter of Edward Charlton, fourth Lord 
Powis, by Eleanor daughter of Thomas H<rilande, 
Earl of Kent, and widow of Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March. But to a junior branch of this 
noble family did the property of Appley Castle 
and Whiiton Court descend. Sir Robert Charl- 
ton who suffered much for his loyalty to Charles 
L resided there. His son Sir Job, Chief Justice 
of Chesteri and one of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas, bought Ludford, and being a gentleman 
remarkable for his hospitality and convivial dis- 
position, had the honour of entertidoing his sov- 
ereign. King James IL at Ludford House, in the 
year 1687« One David Davis, who died many 
years ago at the great age of 104, was a domes- 
tic in the family and waited on them. The grey 
headed old man towards the decline of life, en- 
joying ease and plenty from the bounty of his 
employer, was used to dwell with rapture on the 
hdble guests at Ludford, and the true British 
conviviality which reigned round the large table, 
still remaining in the hall. 

There are a few pictures at Ludford House of 
considerable merit. A Wouvermans, three Jacob 
Ruysdaeb, two Bassans, and a portrait of Lord 
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Strafford by Sir Peter Lely are mosi coospicvoiis. 

To th« soolli of Ui« hoas^ lies the garden, 
which of late has undergeae eiteaetfe ifnppove* 
talents. ' Towards the west is a large park, weli 
stocked with deer^ and rettarkahle for its fiae 
luxuriant wood scenery : and in a line with the 
Leominster road, under the park wail, is a plea* 
sant and much frequented Wfidk called Hacklay t's 
Close, not far from the termination of which is 
a respectable farm house called Hack's Barn I 
only noticed on account of its having been the 
residence of the uncle of George Barnwell. Tra- 
dition says that in a piece of grbnnd not far from 
this house, which still retains the name of Barn- 
welFs Green, this wretched victim of seduction 
waited to rob and murder his friend and bene- 
factor* 

Leland, the father of English antiquaries 
whose writings are from actual surveys, visited 
Ludlow sometime between the years 1500 and 
l&5Qf and observes respecting Ludford : — "The 
suburbs over Teme bridge, by south, is called 
Ludford, and in it is a little parish thurch. 
There be three fayre arches in this bridge over 
Teme, and a pretty chapel upon it of St. Cath-* 
erine. It is about 100 years since this stone 
bridge was erected. Men passed along by a 
ford, a little below the bridge." 

Allowing for the change in appearance which 
modem additions and improvements would five 
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me may reasonably suppose that the present 
parish church is the same as that described in 
(he above extract: it is a plain baildiog and im- 
mediately contiguous to Ludford House. The 
chancel was built by William Foxe, and is evi* 
dently a modem addition to the church : it is 
the family sepulchral repository, where we find 
among others two or three monuments of the 
Foxe family, and two or three of the Charlton r 
Sir Job*s we shall transcribe^ which is in a re<r 
cess above his statue, reclining in his magisterir 
al habiliments. 

Hie jflcent rellqato RoMfabUitTiri dominl Job Charlton, Eqai« 
ti8 et BaroDettit qui Imperante Garolo Secundo Juititfarius capi- 
tals Cettrin fttU merito oomtitatns. 
Quo iu munere Annot magis rifl^Dti elaboravit Senatoribua 
■ minorom tcentinm Pmlocotor, see non unua ex Justlciariji Domiai 
Regia de fiancograviatimna biaoe negotiji omnimode Par: quorum 
- aiugule turn peftpicaei iogenio torn 6de pertioaci explevit. JEque - 
ill Ezulem Ouolumatque Repmntem Piua: CaoMm Regiamcti- 
am afflictam adioTit. Vir ezimia PieUte, Jintitia proipplaque 
Beneficeotia pleuttt. 

Coojnx Fidu*, 
Pater SolicitDi, 
Judex integerrioMM. 
Obijt riceaimo quarto Maij 1697, Anno etatia suae Octogesimo 
Tertio Habait proralMuni PMrampnemiani id terrianeoipeviUin 
diutumam, in arcbam per Jeaam Cbriftom cceliactema. 

Huic in Opibni et Tltulia raccenit Franciicua Cbai Itoo, fiaio* 
nettos, filiu* oata maximut. 

On a mural marble monument, underneath a 
marble bust is an inscription to the memory of 
Dorothy the wife of Sir Job. 

LrDFORD ALMSHOUSE, 

which is probably on or near the site of the 
house which was called St. Giles',* was founded 

* St. Oilei^ a celebrated aicetiek of tbe teveoth ceotory, prderred 
tba bamnneMot deaerta for bte abode, to exclude tbe temputiont of 
Mvlgfoecs tod itUl at hi« pmeace itOMnredtbe eterility of tbe wii* 
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by Sir Job Charlton in the year 161^2, for six 
poor and impotent persons, one of whom was to 
be warden, an.d the incorporation by indenture 
to bear the name or denomination of, "The war- 
den and poor of the Hospital of Ludford." The 
said warden and poor, by their corporate name, 
to have the power to purchase and hold lands, 
and to sue and be sued, and to have a common 
seal. The founder further provided that he and 
his heirs should have power to nominate the 
warden and poor as vacancies should occur ; and 
that in default of such heirs, the Bailiffs of Lud- 
low and their successors should have the nomi-> 
nation. 

By various indentures the said Sir Job Charl- 
ton conveyed to the warden and poor of the 
Hospital of Ludford land and other possessions ; 
property was also consigned to this charity by 
Sir Francis Charltpn in 1774. Since which time 



derness he retired further into its recesies. His affection for deserts 
made him the appropriate patron of persons afflicted with that dreadful 
scourge of former times, the Leprosy, who were compelled to fly as far 
from public resort as was consistent with their subsistence, and they 
therefore established themselves at the ends of towns, where churches 
under the patronage of this saint are usually found. St. Giles was in- 
deed a general patron of the infirm : for having been wounded he pray- 
ed that he might never be cured ; because *'he knewe well that vertue 
sholde proufiite to hym in infirmite." The Leprosy was introduced 
into Europe by the Crusades, and mention is made of Hospitals of St. 
Giles in the reisa of Benry L whose consort, **Molde the goode Quecne," 
founded St. Giles* in the Fields There appears to have been houses of 
this kind in Shropshire before the time of Henry U. dedicated to St. 
Giles «'the Patrone of Creeples." And in the King's charter to one 
pf those house< it is requested that "when the bretheren oome to beg 
almsfor the behoof of their bouse, you (our wibjects) will mercifully 
impart to them of your goods for the love of God, because tbsy arc 
poor." 

P 
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oikes benefftClioDB havtf bcea added by the CharU 
ton jEaakily* It appears that though the six placet 
aie kept constMrtly fitted, the name and distiDc- 
tiOD of warden, as head of the corporatioa, have 
long ceaaed to exist. The latest instance of the 
use of the Gommon seal is on a lease of Sanndera* 
meadow in lOld, and the next iubseqnent lease 
bears the seal of Sir Francis Charlton. 

The ''pretty chi^l of St. Catherine/'* which 
certainly did formerly stand on Ludford Bridge, 
has been forgotten for many years; but the 
celebrated well of St. Julian is fresh in the 
memory of the inhabitants of the village, because 
the wonderful cures of diseases believed to have 
been miraculously performed by it, connected 
with the ancient superstition, are circumstances 
so strongly impressive, that the fame of them 
continues (or a long series of ages. This weH 
used to be seen and resorted to under the gar- 
den wall, near the Hospital. 

SALTMORB WELL. 

This is a saline spring below Ludford, on the 
opposite side of the river, at the foot of a hilL 
The rural cottage on the premises is a pleasing 
and picturesque object, harmonizing with the 
surrounding scenery which is extremely beautiful. 
The water of this spring is found to contain a 
small quantity of earbonate of iron, with a little 

*Thif Chapel stood on the ftitt pter tovtrdi Ludlow, and was 
4ol«nbly peiftct in ina 



sttl^pbEte of magncna, and & caniklenibie portioa 
of muriate of mnAn. In scorbutic and yaniotMr 
otbef di8ordefs> great benefit has b«en fiMmil to 
arise from tbbe free me of this water, and in all dis- 
orders for wbicb an apenevt and eorrobormitt 
medicine is required it would doubtless pM^e 
useful. 

TTfiW B^ATH AT 9ALTM0RE. 

The want of convenience ibor bathing at Salt- 
more had long been lamented; because, judging 
from analogy, no one can doubt that it must prove 
equally as powerful as sea water, and applicable 
tor the same uaefbl purposes* On this aecoaiit, 
we antieipate the satisfiictioD individuals and the 
public will feel^, when informed that proper »c- 
connnodations are now completed at the cottage 
for cold or warm bathing. In cutaneous affee* 
tions, scrophula, chronic rheumatism, paralysis, 
and above alf in disorders incident to yonng fe- 
males, the greatest advantages may reasonably 
be expected from thi» bath in a warm or tepid 
state ; and lor all purposes in which the cold im- 
mersion may safely be used it deserves preference. 

Passing along the Worcester road we arrive 
at the very pleasant villages of Ashfbrd Bowdler 
and Ashford Carbonel, near each other on op- 
posite sides of the river, and about two miles 
distant from Ludlow. To the right is 

ASHPOED HALL, 

the residence of Miss Buckley, an elegant mo- 



/ 
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dern building, on a rising ground^ commanding 
eitehsive prospects, and embellished with sur- 
rounding plantations. There are also on this side 
of the river the handsome dwelling houses of 
Mrs. Richard Green and Mrs Jonathan Green ; 
on the opposite side is 

ASHFORD COURT, 

the seat of Charles Walker, Esq. And in this 
neighbourhood is also a handsome house belong- 
ing to John Downes, Esq. 

Four miles further on the left is 

EASTON, 

the mansion of D. R. Dansey, Esq. the descen- 
dant of the ancient family of the Danseys of 
Brinsop^ in the county of Hereford. 

About two miles further, in a pleasant vale 
on the banks of the Teme, is 

BURFORD HOUSE, 

the residence of the Honorable and Rev. 6. 
Rushout Bowles. 

BURFORD. 

"Burford (says Camden) descended from The- 
odorick Say's posterity to Robert de Mortimer, 
and from his heirs to Jeffrey de Comubia or 
Cornwaile, of the lineage of Richard Earl of 
Cornwall and King of the Alemans ; whose heirs 
even to our days have borne the honourable title 
of Barons. Burford was held of the King, to 
find five men for the army of Wales, and by the 
service of a barony." 
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The church is an ancient fabric, and many 
monuments of the CornewaU and other families 
of note are found within it, particularly that of 
Edmund CornewaU, Baron of Burford, with his 
portrait in his shroud painted upon a board. 
He was a man of extraordinary size and strength, 
and is represented to have been seven feet three 
inches in height. Habington has given his cha- 
racter, — *'He was in mind an Emperor, from 
whom he descended; in wit and stile so rare, 
to comprise in a few words, and that so clearly, 
suchi store of matter, as I scarce ever saw to e- 
qiial him, none to excel. He was mighty in bo- 
dy, but very comely, and exceeded in strength 
all men of his age ; for his own delight he had 
a dainty touch on the lute ; and of such sweet 
harinony in bis nature, as, if ever he offended 
any, were he never so poor, he was not friend 
with himself, till he was friend with him again ; 
he led a single life, and before his strength de- 
cayed, entered the gate of death." . 

Several other monuments have been noticed, 
but the church is damp and they are rapidly 
perishing ; the following ought to be preserved 
from oblivion : — 

HWlycth the bodie of the noble princess Eiizabeib, daughter 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, own sister to king Heury 4, 
wife of John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, and duke of Exeter, af. 
terwardsjnarrled to Sir John Come way II, knight uf the Garter, aud 
I^id Fanbope. She died In the 4th year of Henry 6. A. D. 1426. 

Near her, upon a wooden moveable monument, 
is a man in armour reclined upon his helmet. 
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tuppoaed to be the luitbAiui of thk PrweeBs, 
but Ihe insariptioii is nearly oUiitecftted. 

Two ntles firom Ludlow, on tbe westom jiAt 
of the high rood to Leouiiistex» is the 

the beautiful fleat of Tbeopbilus Ilichafd Sal* 
wey» Esq. ddightfidly ailuated on aa «leYated 
spot, akirled towards liie west by some pleaaaat 
woodsi, and commanding. an «xiensive and varied 
view over a large rairge of comtry. The jBaay 
impoiwemetutB nHuk in the house^ plantations, 
&c. by this geoliesnaii since it has been ia his 
posaosaion, hwrt considemUy iacreaaod iAa 
beauty^ The feteeuk of the building is a fine 
piece of archkcotore, and the whole of tho in-* 
tecior is ^gantly 'iiDisfaed* 

A Uttle Unrthor on the left side of the /road.ia 

MOOR P^BiK» 

iii^iicfa, in lihe tiatecnth eeaiary, belonged to Ihe 
I^tUetona, but is now the property of John 
Salwey^ Esq. Lord of the manor of Bicbavd's 
Castle, it is in ihe midat of a &ie undnlating 
country, and makes, with tbe sucronnding plan* 
tations and groves, a pleasing and pictufeoqut 
object. The park contiguous 4o the house is, 
by the intermixture of various clomps of trees, 
a fine sheet of water, and some handsome dis- 
tant prospects, rendered highly agreeable to the 
lover of natural landscape. 
At a short distance from Mooc Paijk is 
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THB HAY WAM^, 

the retideoce of Mr«. I. C. Salw«y» pf^ated on « 
lofty BummU> limidst woods ; tbe park i» weU 
stocked with deer. 
Proceeding on tbe Leominster road» we come to 

BATC9GOTT» 

the residence of the Rev. R. F. Htdlifaxy Rector 
ofRicbard^s Ciuitle^ a very pleasi^it and com* 
fortahle mansion, modernised and improved by 
the preMftt poesessor* 

RICHARD'S CA^TIiB, 

i$ abont three miles from JLudlow» The town 
contiguous wa0 ancieiitly called Gaytonor Boy- 
lane. It ifi evident' from various old records, 
that this was a town of considerable importance 
until the reign of Henry III. but it now consists 
only of a few farm houses. King John granted 
to Robert de Mortimer a charter for holding 
both a mariiet and &ir at this place; but both 
have been so long disused, that no vestige rep- 
mains, except that there is yet a place called 
the toll- shop green, near the Caatle. 

'^iehard'a Castle," says Leland, ''standeth at 
the top of A ?ery worky hill, well wooded, and 
at tbe west end of Uie parish church there* The 
keep, tbe walls, and towers of it stand, but going 
to 4r«io. TSiiere 10 a poor house of timber in the 
dastle g*iih for a farmer ; it belongeth now to 
the king, ttbelonged af bte to tim Lord Vaux, 
after to Pq^ There is a park impaled." 
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This Castle was built before the Conquest, 
by Richard Scrope, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. . At the time of the Doomsday sur- 
vey it was held by Osbom Fitz-Richard, whose 
grandson assumed the name of Say, and was 
killed in Wales in the reign of Richard I. Mar- 
garet, his grandaughter and heir, married Robert 
de Mortimer, from whose family it also passed 
by an heijress, to the Talbots who possessed it 
till the time of Richard 11. King Edward VI. 
granted this manor to Nicholas Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and his heirs. In the fifteenth century it 
wa9 possessed by T. Bradshaw, on a long lease 
from the Bishop. This gentleman married the 
daughter of Arthur Salwey, Esq. by whom he 
bad issue twenty children ; his grandson sold 
the lease of the manor to Richard Salwey, Esq. 
in which family it still continues. Some part of 
the keep and walls are «till remaining, yet so 
hidden by the luxuriant wood scenery about 
them, as scarcely to be discovered until they 
are nearly approached. 

' 'Beneath this Castle,'^ says Camden, ''ha» 
ture, which no where disporteth itself more in 
shewing wonders than in waters, hath brought 
forth a pretty well, which is always full of little 
fish, bones, or as some think, of small frog bones, 
although they be from time to time drawn quite 
out of it, whence it is called Bone-well.'^ But 
this is not correct, for these, bones are found 
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generally in spring and autumn, and not at all 
in the winter. 

Upon the declivity of the eminence near the 
Castle, a body of Royalists, amounting to near- 
ly 2000y under Sir Thomas Lundesford, were 
defeated in the year 1645, by a force far infe- 
rior, headed by Colonel Birch. 

The parish Church is dedicated to St. Bar-^ 
tholomew, and had formerly a spire, which was 
burnt down ; it is contiguous to the Castle, and 
is a fine old structure, with some beautiful rem- 
nants of stained glass. 

ORLETON 

is a pleasant village, among orchards, five miles 
from Ludlow, near the Leominster road. 

This manor was given by the Conqueror t6 
Ranulph de Mortimer, whose descendant Ed- 
ward IV. held it distinct from the crown lands^ 
and had a particular seal, even after he became 
King, for the concerns of the Earldom of March, 
as appears from a charter of manumission 
granted to a villeine of this place, bearing date 
20th August, 1468, the seal of which is preser- 
ved, bearing the arms of Burgh quarterly, sup- 
ported by lions rampant, and surmounted by a 
crown, with this inscription, — 

Sigillnm EdwarAi Qaarti Dei Gra. Regit Anglisp, Francin 
Domini, Comitatia Suae Marchiae. 

After Edward's death this manor was annexed 
to the crown, and was granted by James L to 
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George Hopton, fron whMi it passed through 
several families to the Blounts. 

A great fair is anoually hdd heie oa the Mth 
ofApriU where dealers supply themselves with 
oxen and other cattle for die NcMrthsjoptonshice 
markets. 

Three miles from Orletoa, on the Presteign 
road» we enter on the fine demesne of 

CR09T CASTLE. 

the residence of Mrs. Davies^ formerly tiie seat 
of the Crofts, "a &moiis, ancient, and knightly 
family." Sir Bernard Croft resided here in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, about the year 
970 ; Sir Jasper* his successor, joining Harold^ 
was deprived of his estate by William the Con- 
^eror, who gave it to his follower William de 
Swehin. The Croft fiunily afterwards regaining 
possession* retained this estate till the end of 
the last century.* 



* sir Bichwd Croft wis Higb Sheriff of Bei»fordsl)ifc tod captor 
of Prince Kdinid at the battle of Tewkrirarj. Bfm be delivered up to 
l)la eaemkii, "notblqg diitnirtins- tba Kiaf '• pramlte to preaerre tha 
life of Ma roval priiotier, wlio was a fair aiM well proportioned young 
jratleman ^'^ bat ba was cruelly, muidsivd. Sir Heibart Gpoft tn 

lOOS was knighted by James I. and toward the cloae of lift (Mtya Wood, 
bis bioa;nipbfr)*<fiill weary «f theiooleries aadKanttieaoftbe world, 
retired To Doway in Flanders, and was there received into the College 
«f BeaadicliMa, wbeie he ^ept tbs nuslndcr tf his di^f In ftiiat da- 
votion and religious ezetciics. At length, after he had macerated hfa 
body with fasting, haidsblp. tmA dcaottn, hi.yiirniiihird up Aie pioM 
soulto the Almighty on the lOtb of April 1032.*' Sit William 

Croft was koigbted bj Charles L, besame a Colonel in the iml amy, 
and was daln on the 0th of June 1645.' Herbert Croft, edncatedat 

Doway , and entetcd hi the aider of Jeaofta, waa afterwarda reconciled 
to the English Clinicb, and barine studied at Oxford was made Prebend 
of SaHiSwy, Ghaplaia to ttie &ii«, Ftehendof WMMUr,OMmiof 
Windsor, and Dean of Hereford, in 1644. Notwithstanding these pre- 
SmMnti,»Dr.Ooft vatiCRtMmcly Iteitadiiihls v< 
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On the fight is a plain Paraonage Houaei the 
oecaflional resideoce of the very Rev. W. Lao- 
doB» VJ). Dean of Exeter ; and a little further 
the elegant mansion of 

HIGHWOOD HOVS£, 

the seat of T. Coleman* Esq. 

An eiLtjensive park, famous for its large oak 
and beech trees« oontinues along an eminence 
north from Croft Castle, on v^hich is a British 
Camp, of an eliplicalfonii, with a double ditch 
and rampart, called Croft Ambiey« from Am* 
brositts, a celebrated British hero. From this 

d«|»riTed of all his ofiicM dmiiiff the ciTil wan, hit penon, from h|a 
fiPMioa ttfapccch and the openMdimaof hk leproofi, va(i00B9tMit> 
ly tzpoaed to peril. Soon after the taking of Heivford, vhilst be wai 
•kMalikg from the pulpit agaiiMt tiie«riBie «f latrUege, tome partiiu 
mentary officers then present began to mutter among tberaselves» and a 
gnwd df imuqa«teers In tbe chnrdi, preparing their pieces, aakedtf 
they should fire at him; but Colonel Birch, their OoTcmor, oreventcd 
them. In 1699, on the successive deaths «)f btatwo brottiers, ne lieeamt 
possessed of the iamily estaties, and at tbeBesteration he was reinstated 
111 «n his prefennentt, and In MOO promoted to the See of Hereford, 
which he would never quit though more than once offered a better See* 
In M09 he became Dean of the Royal Chapel; but being wearied <4a 
court li£B, and iinding that his piety had li ttkindaenoe iu dimiiushinji 
fhe dfrnoluteness cf manners then prevalent, he wisely rettaedtohn 
Diocese, and uniting action to precept, lived • bright tzanmle to all 
tround him, of those virtues which entitle men to rwpect ana honour. ' 
Aiaioas to veisrm some abuses ia tbe Church, in 1078 he publisbedA 
pamphlet entitled* **The Naked Truth, or the true state oi the primt. 
tiva Church." This work made a prodigious noise, and was read hg 
•n people of sense and learning in the kingdom, as embodying the 
■entimcaU at these who wished to promote upioa end |ieace amoa| 
christiaos, rather than general hatred and contention by penalties and 
fcneivjlioa. Be died Magr 18th 1«M. and ww buried b«*l» lib fttwd 
Dean Benson } the two gravestones having hands on them conjoined, 
with thw inscrtetlpB,..^* wHm ct^uneH: in wmte mm tiiHti. 
Sir Richard Croft, the unfortunate Accoucheur of the Princess Char- 
lotte, was of thlsfsmilv. and juttly doseribed m a matt ofaiie. maik Iim- 



ourable principles and the most generous disposition. It is generally 
kiiowatlmt,«Uianitad by aiudMy andiitigne, wMiatnia of hamssiDg 
reflections preying on hit miitd, ne was relacUntly peitnaded to retire 
^latoa bedttwrn where loaded ^istofa wcm unhappily ldtw«kia faii 
nech, and that after midnight in a moment of distraction he put an 
unite to owitiiia. 
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position the prospect is very Extensive/ compre- 
hending within its ivide circuit thirteen counties.' 
At the distance of one mile from Croft Castle, 
and adjoining the road, is 

LUCTON SCHOOL, 

the munificent foundation of Mr. J. Pierrepont** 
This school was established by Act of Parliament 
in the \ear 1708. It is under the control of 
eight gentlemen who hold the following high sit- 
uations in London, the Common Sergeant, the 
Master of the Charter House School, the Master 
of Merchant Taylor's School, the Preacher of 
the Charter House, the Preacher of Gray's Inn, 
the Rector of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, the 
Rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, and the President 
of Sion College. These gentlemen form a. cor- 
poration under the name of **The Governors of 
Lucton School/' They elect a number of lay- 
men of property, and clergymen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lucton, to act as their ''Counsel- 
lors*' or "Assistants,*' who every year, in the 
months of June and December, visit the school, 
examine the scholars, fill vacancies, and recom- 
mend qualified candidates to apprenticeships 
and University exhibitions. A select number of 
the Governors meet the Assistants, at intervals, 
at some of the half-yearly visitations. 

There are three superintendents of the school, 
a Master, an Usher, and a writing Master, who, 
have each of them liberal annual allowances 
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from the Governors. The number of the scho* 
lars, when the school has its complement, is 105. 
These scholars are divided into three classes or» 
in the familiar language of the benevolent foun- 
der, ''Sorts/' — ^The first sort consists of fifty, the 
sons of parents resident in the parishes of Luc- 
ton, Aymstrey, Shobdon, Kingsland, Yarpole» 
Croft, Eyton, and the township of Lustoo, in the 
parish of Eye, and whose annual income must 
not exceed £20. These fifty boys are annually 
clothed, and do not pay for tuition. — The second 
sort consists of thirty boys, the sons of parents 
whose annual income does not exceed £300. They 
are chosen, as the first sort, from the seven pa- 
rishes and township : but if there be not a suf- 
ficient number of candidates found within them» 
boys from any part of the kingdom are eligible 
to supply the vacancies. The second sort are 
not clothed by the Governors; and each boy 
pays £l annually for his tuition. All the paper» 
copy books, and school books that the boys of 
the first and second sort use in the school, are 
gratuitously supplied by the Governors. The 
boys of both these sorts cannot be admitted on 
the foundation before seven, nor, we believe, 
after thirteen years of age. Every year boys out 
of these two sorts are recommended to trades, 
after they have been four years at least on the 
foundation. With each boy thus recommended, 
a fee of £5 is given at the time of binding ; £d 
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moft at ike ferminatioB of two yearn service ; 
aad at the end of seven yean, on prodaefngp 
honoaraUe testimonials of integrity and good 
eondaet, an additional bonnty of £20. In the 
whole £30 to each boy. Every two years an 
exhihitiott of £76 a year is ready to be given to 
any dulj qualified candidate, from either of the 
two sorts^ to go to any college in either of the 
two Universities. Each exhibition is limited to 
four years from the time of admission on the 
University Rolls. — ^The third sort consists of the 
master's boarders, who are limited to twenty-five. 
They are eligible from any part of the kingdom : 
bnt they have no advantage from the apprentice 
fees and exhibitions, if they be not admitted into 
either the first or second sorts. 
Mr. Pierrepont's epitaph in Lucton Chapel, — 

8«cr»d to the memory of Mr. John Flerrepont, Vintiier and Cflt< 




the bleiiiiig of dbd and applaiue of men, gained a plentifal&tate, 
be ntiied to Ilia nattre Place to dedicate the gieateil part of it to 
piooa nteat The F^ School here foauded and endowed by him 
in hli life time; and eatabHabad by Act of huliameDt ; Ditine 8eiw 
▼ice restored to this Chapel by a settled allowance to a Minister, 
the huier eudowiaeat of his fouBdatMm by his last will, his L^a« 
cies to the HospitaU of Mile end. and St BartltolomewV in Lon. 

dihe 

of p« 
MoDvroentaor hii tmly gvnt and excelleot mlad, o# hii~ naioial 
disposition to nsefol Cnaritiea, his lore to Artsaud Leamiup, his 
alketion to the Cbnch of Enfftand, and of his taal tor God** ffloty. 
Thus he IiTed a rare patterns good works, and died Not. 15, 1711, 
iBtheaBthyear<ifhieag«. 

One mile from Lucton School is the hamlet of 
Mortimer's cross, 
situated in a v^ry beautiful valley, near the place 



don, of wbfcA he was a Governor, bis nrovlrioB for the aocmenta- 
tion for ever of poor Vicarages, will all remain asso many lasting 
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where a remtrkable battle was fought betweea 
the particans of the rival houses of York and 
Laneaster. To comniemorate this event, a neat 
Tascan Pedestal of white stone has been ereet« 
ed, at the distance of one mile from Mortimer's 
CrosSy in an angle of tw6 roads, drverging to 
Leominster and Stratford Bridge, with the fol- 
lowing ittscriptioifl, — 

This Pedestal li erected to nera^tvite the metnety ^ an 6b8tU 
Date, bloody, and deciiive battle foasht near thi» spot, in the civil 
vara between the ambftiom botnes of York and Lxncaster, on tbe 
•econd day of February, 1460, between the forces of Edward Mor- 
timer, Earl of March, afterwards Bd ward IV. on the ttde of York, 
and those of Henry VI, on the side of Lancaster. The kinff*s for> 
ces were commandTed by Jasper, Earl of Pembroke: Edwara com. 
maiided his own in penon, and was victorioua. The slaugliter was 
great on both sides, 40OO being \tti dead npon the field ; and many 
Welsh persons of the first distinction were taken prisoners, amon|r 
whom was Owen Tudor, great grandfather to Henry VIII. and • 
descendant of the Illustrious Cadwallader, who was afterwards be- 
headed at Hereford. This wns the decisive battle which fixed Ed- 
ward IV. on the throne of England. Ho was proclaimed King om 
the Sth of March following. 

Erected by SabseriptioD, I70B, 

Three miles north of Mortimer's Cross is 

WIGMORB. 

The situation of this village is very romantic : its 
site is the slope of an immense mountain of bare 
rock, and the streets themselves are undisturbed 
masses of stone, which renders them almost im-> 
passable for horses and carriages. Upon an emi- 
nence to the west is Wigmore Castle, which was 
built by Ethelfleda about the year 900, and Ed- 
ward, the brother of this celebrated and mag- 
nanimous lady, is said to have repaired and ad- 
ded to its strength and beauty. Ranulph Mor- 
timer wrested it from Edrie Silvaticus^ Eari of 
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Shrewsbury ; and through a succession of ages, 
this family continued, to possess vast estates ; 
became great and powerful ; and opposing them- 
selves against the regal authority, by th^ir am- 
bition and their intrigues several of the English 
monarchs were made to tremble on the throne. 
. Edward IV. when Duke of York, resided in 
this Castle : it was given by King James L to 
Thomas Harley, Esq. of Bramptou Brian. This 
gentleman was grandfather to the Lord Treasu- 
rer of that name, from whom it has descended 
to its present possessor, the Earl of Oxford. 

On the hills west of the Castle were two 
Parks, now ploughed up and cultivated. 

Wigmore Church is a spacious building, the 
walls of ^which are of an apparently artificial 
compound, cast in moulds, and of a porous tex- 
ture, similar to pumice stone. The Abbey is 
said to have been founded by Hugh Mortimer, 
in the year 1179, for Augustine Monks. It was 
dedicated to St. James. At the dissolution this 
religious house shared the fate of those whose 
very walls were demolished. 

Some time ago there was found among the 
ruins of the Abbey Church a leaden coffin, which 
contained a human body apparently perfect in 
its form, but which, on exposure to the air, 
crumbled to dust. There were buried in this 
Church eight descendants of Hugh Mortimer, 
five of whom were Earls of March. At the old 
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fsurm house, called now the Abbey Grange, th^re 
il3ed to be shown a fair canopy of wainscpt, 
under which the Abbot used to sit : it was in a 
large room called the Abbot's council chamber. 
The arms of the llii^ortimer family aiso appeared 
over one of the chimney places ; and among the 
outbuildings is a public house said to have been 
the Abbot's prison. These buildings are now 
much altered. 

Two annual fairs are held at Wigmore, on the 
6th of May, and on the 5th of August. 

Five miles north-west from Ludlow is 

DOWNTON CASTLE, 

t(^e property of T, A. Knight, Esq. which was 
erected under the direction of the late highly 
accomplished brother of its present possessor, 
between forty and fifty years ago. It is an ed- 
ifice of peculiar and externally irregular form : 
^ut internally every part is very conveniently 
arranged, without waste of space, its towers be* 
ing, as good taste and reason point out that such 
parts should be, large enough for human habita- 
ti9n. It stands upon a terrace on the north side 
of the river Temc^, and is elevated about 100 feet 
al^ov^ thatriver, towards which the ground grad- 
ually falls. Upon the opposite side of the river, 
rise the Bringewood hills, having their bases 
clothed with extensive groves of large timber in- 
^ermixed[ with pasture grounds. Towards tlie 
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east the Titterstone Clee Hill rises very magnifi- 
cently over woods, making the scene from the 
terrace one of the most grand and beautiful in 
the island. 

The walks of Downton, which are well known, 
&nd much visited by travellers, extend to the 
west, following the course of the river which here' 
occupies a deep ravine, that it appears to have 
worn during the lapse of ages. Upon the sides 
of this ravine the rocks have in places, where 
the texture has been firm, remained perpendicu- 
lar over the stream ; in other parts they have 
given way and fallen into the course of the river, 
and been carried away by its impetuosity. The 
ground consequently rises from each side of the 
river in verv various and irre^cular forms ; and it 
is every where clothed with timber; and the 
river, having a considerable descent and beings 
cuniined within a narrow course, ripples over a 
succession of low falls. Miich picturesque sce- 
nery is consequently presented, which varies as 
it is beheld from every successive point. The 
walks, which have been made at different eleva* 
tions along the sides of the ravine, have been con- 
ducted with much taste and art, though these 
will scarcely be seen by the careless observer ; 
for the natural character of the place has been 
as much preserved as possible, and the direction 
of the walks appears at first view to have been 
r^i^ulated by a regard to convenience only. 
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A select coUectioD of paintings, chiefly from 
old Masters, have lately been put up, and the 
house much improved. 

About a mile from the Castle is the small 
village of Downton, in the rural Churchyard of 
which is the following beautiful epitaph, — 

Here moalderiof in the cold embmce of deaUi, 
What ooce was elegance and bcanty lies: 
Mute Is the muric of her tuneful breath. 
And quench'd the radiance of her sparkling eyes. 
A prey to lingering malady she fell, 
Ere yet her form had lost ita vernal bloom. 
Her virtues misery ofl relieved may tellj 
The rest let silent charity entomb. 
Nor suffer busy unrelenting zeal. 
E'en here her gentle frailties to punuet 
Let envv turn from what it cannot feel. 
And malice reverence what it never knew : 
But should the justice of the good and wise 
Condemn her iaults, with judgment too severe, 
Let mild eved pitv from the heart arise. 
And blot the rigid sentence with a tear. 

Died March 6, A. D. 1705, aged 21 years and 8 months. 
LBINTWARDINE, 

is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river 
Teme, eight miles from Ludlow, on the road 
to Knighton. It lies near the confluence of the 
Teme and Clun ; and from the quantity of fine 
fish, particularly Trout and Greyling, in the 
surrounding streams, is much resorted to by 
company from very distant parts, as a fashion- 
able fishing place. It is but a small town, con- 
sisting principally of one long street. The 
Church, which is large, is dedicated to the Bles- 
sed Virgin, and was appropriateii to the Abbey 
of Wigmore. Mr. Silas Taylor, in bis MS. in- 
forms us that this Church was remarkable for 
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fltained glaiw ; and there are still many 'fine 
pieces remainiiigy with crowns, lions, fleur de 
lis, the arms of Mortimer, &c. 

Ten miles from Ludlow, on the 1Ctt%titon 
roild, is 

BRAMPTON BRIAN, 

so called from . the Castle hailt by Bryan de 
Brampton, a powerful Norman Lord. The 
Bramptons held this Lordship till the reign of 
Edward L when Margaret, a coheiress, convey- 
ed it to the present family of the Earl of Oxford, 
by marriage with Robert de Harley. The Cas- 
tle, a building of great antiquity, continued the 
principal seat of the Harleys to the time of the 
civil wars of Charles L when it twice sustained 
the attacks of the king*s forces, and was ulti- 
mately demolished. A curious chimney, rising 
like a turret above the curtain, and a sftaarcase 
are tolerably perfect, but die otber parts, of the 
building are destroyed. The church has been 
imperfectly repaired in those parts wliich were 
damaged by the siege : it is closely attached to 
the ruined Keep of th^ Castle. In the south wall 
is an altar tomb, on which is extended the eftgy 
of a lady unknown. Above this is in marble tablet 
in memory of Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford. 
In the village is the family mansion of the Har- 
leys, a handsome brick building ; and to the west 
is the park, nearly six miles in circamfcrence. ' 
A short distance frdm Brampton Brisn is 
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STAKAG^ PARK^ 

the sreat of EdWard Rogers, £6q. M.P. The 
bdose is a noble inod^rti edifice, SinrMHriided by 
a pB£tk And pleasure grounds. 

We next come to the much admired Tillage of 

CLT7NGUNPORD, 

'vvhere the seat and park of the Rgv. J. Rocke, 
stand preeminent. Proceeding nofthvvard we 
Arrive at 

91BDON CASTLE, 

ft large and pkasant mansion, belonging to 
James Fleming Bcixt^r, Esq. near to which is the 
Church. Lord Littleton, in his letters, observes 
on visiting Sibd6n, *' we came to a Qentteman's 
tiouise on the side of A hill, openhig to a«weet 
valley, which seemed to be built in a taste milch 
superior to that of a mere country Sqi^re. We 
therefore sti^t ftnd desired to see it ; which cu<- 
riosity was WeH paid tor: %e feutid it Ifae neatest 
and best house of a'n!iod^rcite size that we ever 
vaw. t'he toaster tt'i^^^ms was bred to the Liiw, 
but quitted the profession about • fifteen 'years 
ago, and retired Into* the couotryupon an estate 
of £500 per anntim : (or as the original MS. re- 
lates £1500 per ainnimi) with a Mfe <and four 
children ; notlvithlitiindiifg which encitfmbratices 
be foiHid meshs t6 fit-up theKoUse, in die ihaw- 
ner we saw it, with r^^mkrkabie degance, ^dm) to 
plaint all the hills about him with gr6v€fli %iid 
clumps of frees, that, together wHlh^sn adnriraMe 
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protpect seen from it, renders it a place which a 
monarch might envy. But to let yon see how 
vulgar minds value snch improvements, I must 
tell you an answer made by our guide, who was 
servant to Lord Powis*s Steward, and spoke, I 
presume the sense of his master ; upon our ex- 
pressing some wonder that this gentleman had 
been able to do so much with so small a for- 
tune ;— ''I do not," said he, ''know how it is, but he 
is always doing some nonsense or another." 

This place has been justly celebrated, as 
commanding an extensive prospect over a sin- 
gularly interesting tract of country ; wood- 
crowned hills, fruitful vales, venerable ruins; 
the humble cottage of the labourer, and the 
stately mansion of the opulent, diversify the 
scene; which is rendered yet more attractive 
by the wild grandeur of the Cambrian hills. 

About eight miles from Ludlow is 

HARLOW, 

a handsome country house belonging to R. Lit- 
tiehales, Esq. 

In the parish of Leintwardine is 

HEATH HOUSE, 

a genteel seat, placed rather in a low situation, 
near the banks of the Clun ; it has a small park 
in front. In 1686 it belonged to Mr. J. Ed- 
wards, afterwards Sir J. Edwards, who beauti- 
fied and enlarged it. It afterwards came into 
the family of the Beales, in which it still con- 
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tinues. At some distance towards the north is 

HOPTON CASTLE, 

the ruins of which, though now small, indicate 
it to have been formerly a strong place. It is 
now the property of the proprietor of Heath 
House. In the civil wars of Charles I. it be- 
longed to Mr. Wallop, under whom it was gal- 
lantly defended for the Parliament; the siege 
lasted a fortnight, and the besieged, after re 
signing themselves up to the mercy of Sir Mi- 
chael Woodhouse, were all stripped naked and 
inhumanly murdered, except the Governor, 
Samuel More, Esq. who was detained as a 
common prisoner in Ludlow Castle.* Sir Wal- 
ter de Hopton was the head of the family de« 

* Siege of Hopton Castle, from the manuscript of Colonel Afore. 

"I went to Hopton Casile February 18, and on the 25th the enemy 
approached and burnt part of the outwalls. They then attempt- 
ed to scale the walls, but we drove them away, and killed three. 
Mr. Sutton then came to require the delivery of the Ca>lle; and I leut 
word 1 understood no message without sound of drum or trumpet; be 
then sent word he bad taken my son, but it proved to be Robin Mil> 
ward they took for him. The Friday following their first attempt they 
retreated, but kept courts of guard, with horse and foot. At this time 
we were pnly 10 men. myself and Major Phillips included; Major 
Phillips came on the Tuesday aftermy arrival, toassisl in directing the 
works on which all hands were industriously engaged. By his advice 
we sent to Bromptou Castle for more men, and they lovingly sent 12, 
who meeting with the enemy, only 6 of them came to us ; but Hfter- 
wards we had 8 more, so we were in all 31 men. Except some alarms 
in the nights we were not attacked till six days after the first assault: 
they then entered the town with 500 horse and foot, and Sir Micbael 
Woodhouse sent a summons with a drum, demanding the Castle in the 
name of Prince Rupert ; offering to send hostages if we would treat. 
My answer was that 1 kept it for the King and Parliament, by consent 
of Mr. Wallop, the owuer. Two hours before day they approacbe<l the 
walls, burnt Richard Steward's chamber, and with Pioneers made « 
breach behind a chimney, which the cenlinels discovering gaie the; 
alarm, and there we fought at push of pike, throwing stones and shout- 
ing. The enemy, as we afterwards learned, were 200 strong, many of 
them got through the breach, but not within our works, but as in e 
pinfold in the circomfeience of their burnt lodging; when we killed 
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riviiig its suriiitiQe (tqu^ tkh pla^e; he waif: 
under Sheriff of tlp^ county ii^ 1268, in 1275 was 



manyi among whom wat Captaia Vaughaa, who wn brothrr ia law to 
Mr Edwardtof StrettoD; there we repu]ted them, aiid took Omutkets, 
10 piket,1» doha which they called vmitidheadt, boardv maffy, and or 
ft Uddrra. After this repuUe they mardied in a body to Clun^unford, 
but kept tcouts and courts bf guatd at a VJlistance a little beyond ihiaket 
sliot, and we were quiet almost a week except for some alarms: theu 
they returned in fall body and enter^ the town ;' the day followlogr 
Mr. Fran. Herbert and Mr. Charles Bftldwyu dexired to speak with me, 
to which I yielded consent on mutual assorauce of safety ; but took 
OQf faithful man with me, named Richard Brecknoke^ whowss within' 
hearing, and 4o were many of their side, ' pairticuiarly Captain Pindor; 
their wish was to persuade me to deliver up the Castle, irith (wobable 
hopes I might live with my wife and enjoy my estate I answered, it 
was. not lik($ an honest man to betray a trust, bat for my J^rt would 
leave it to tliem that trusted me ; and if I might live witn a safe cou- 
Mieace at home I should be fiflad «f it- So this wigr not heaikened^t» 
I parted with tbem, bein? t6ld from Secretary Nichols by Captain Pin* 
d^r of the Scotts defeat, I told him 1 knew tbe Si^wtary well, and thia 
saved mv life; this was Saturday, and next day came in a carriage of 
eaunon basket, and in the night 8 pieces of ordmnee^ ou Monday at 9 
o'clock a drum summoned the delivery of the Castle, which if we did 
Mkt yield before the shooting of one piece of ordnance,' we must not exw 
pect ouarter. Our answer was that we were trusted to keep it, and 
would do it with loyalty and fidelity: on receiving our answer they 
shot at nl^ and continuM with culverin and demy culverin from 9 
o'clock till A^ they shot 00 shots at our outwalls, and made a breach, 
Ont we labpureU to preVent their entry, and pifed up earfh and boughs 
of trees. Abbiit 5 tney approached tn^ breadi, which ire defended tof 
the space of 2 hours at least, with pikes, muskets and clubs, and gave 
them a repa|8e, wiib the loss of one man, killed with a cannon shot, 
and 3 or 4 hurt ; but they lost in all 150, or as some sav tiOO. Next day 
they desirejA to fetch thth dead', to which we yielded, and they were 
quiet all Tuesday till night; when they came to the brick tovrer we 
bad made the 6rst week we came, and set it on fire, which when we 
saw, and could not prevent, we sH Gre£ory''s house on fire, which Imt- 
uing, took hold en the new brick dwelling hnuw and tfurnt it Then 
we Cell to make up the door of thd Cavtle, which the enemy perceiving, 
snot their ordnance and killed I n^an and hurt ^. We mad6 up tbig 
door, but they broujsht'brbum faggots, and though we threw water and 
did all we could, yet. the porch burnt and the door began to fire, and 
our men, weairy wjth working all night, and not having been out of 
their clothes dating a fortnight, and the enemy gotten under us through 
a house of office on the «outb sid^, it wis moved we should desire apar^ 
ley; on which we were desirM to send our conditions: which Mr. 
Phillips and t did, tj:> this ejffect. That we would surrender the C^tle, 
so we might march away with our arm v nud ammunition. They dent, 
ed wesho'uld have any conditions, but to yield to tbe Colonel's uett^y ; 
cpnsuUing together we found so much stufif with provisions in the rooni 
below, (the Castle consisting of 1 room b«low and one above) tbitt W^ 
had no chance to countermine; and ouir stairs were made up, bet4?clof< 
fo the dffox. where t^ie b^nicado was ; and hftvin^ removed Mr. G'^go* 
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appointed Baron of the Exchequer, and was 
afterwards one of the Justices itinerant. He was 
one of the Judges into whose conduct Edward I. 



ry*« ttaff, we plainly h«ard them working under ni, iiad «f I «w told, 
we should have been blown up in 3 heun. We agreed to yield, on 
quaitvr for our livee. Anawer, no other condition than to be referred 
to Colonel Woodhouie*a mercy. After consulting, it was judged better 
to yield than beblowil up; but indeed we only thought to be made 
prisoners, not belierli^ sn many honest souls would meet such a death 
as fuUowed, so we told them we would yield to their meicy, only deai- 
ring a safe eonduct to the commandeis in chief. So wr came out and 
stood In order. I was committed to Lieut. Aldersey, and Major Phillipa 
tQ Ensign KhllUps. So whilst the soldiers and Benry Grttory had 
their arms tyed, we all stayed, and then we were bidden march. So I 
went^ and thinking the rest followed, but having passed oTcr the water 
by Richard Stewara*s house, toward Mr. Sntteirs house, I looked back 
and manrelled to see none follow : but supposed they were to be exam* 
ined apart, and uudentood they were htayed behind. When brought 
before Sir Michael Woodhouae, was asked the number of men, with 
arms and ammunition; I told him about 32 muskets, carbinesand fow« 
ling pieces, SAd 3 pistols. He asked what we fought for 1 1 told him we 
thought he, as m*uy other men were misled. So he commanded me 
to the cuftfidy of Lieut. Aidersey, to one Glasebtook's house in the up- 
per end of the town, where, after I had been about an hour, aa ofllcer 
asked what money I knew of there hid; I told him none. He said Mc 
Phillipetonfessed to some. After some threatenings be went. Anoth- 
er came and asked whether I desired to live! 1 answered, it was natural 
to do so, but did not prize life above a xood conscience. It was about 
3 bonis after thedeiirety of the Gsatle, Lieut Aldersey asked how many 
of the soldiers I thought were gone to Shrewsbury? I told him I knew 
not, he told me none. On which I, supposing they were delivered, 
was somewhat cheerful; he then told me with an oatn, thev were all 
killed ; whereat I was troubled in myself, but somewhat hiding my 
emotion, said I hoped they were happy. Night coming on, I was call* 
ed to eat with the Lieut, who used me civilly, but I eat little; he then 
let me lie on his own bed till day break, when I was conveved to laid* 
lo^ where I remained a eloee prisoner till the taking of Brompton 
Cbtrtle. yet my wife was allowed to visit me whilst an officer stood by. 
Chptain Dean, of Sir Michael Woodhouse's regiment, came to persuade 
me to write a letter to persuade the besieged in Brompton Castle tosuve 
themselves by a timely surrender, assuring me that they had much 
battered the Castle, and were ready to spring a mine. So I wrote to 
Mr. Wright that I heard Brompton Castie was not likely to hold out 
long, andconditions were better granted timely, than atay too long, but 
I left it to bis moie wise consideration. Be answered me that he heud 
Sir M> Woodhottse brake bis conditions with met promising quarter 
and giving none, and he would not treat with him. I replied we were 
referred to his mercy ; so then they treated, and I hope bloodshed was 
hindered. After this I had leave to speak to the people of the house, 
and so continued till mv exchange i only Mr. Symmons, a ministec erf 
"^m^t who was Sir M. Woodhouse's Chaplain, got me so much liberty 
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instituted an inquiry, and his fine on that occa- 
sion was £30»000. Spelman gives the following 
account of this affair :—*<In the year L290, 18 
of Ed. I. all the Justices of England were appre- 
l^ended for corruption, except John Mettingham 
and Elias Bleckingham (whom I name for their 
honour), and hy judgment of Parliament con- 
demned, some to imprisonment, others banish- 
ment or confiscation of their estate^, none es- 
caped without grievous fines and the loss of their 
offices." It was at this period that the slavish 
service of Villeinage began to be gradually abol- 
ished. One Roger Brun had resided within the 
liberty of Shrewsbury ten years ; at the end of 
which period Walter de Hopton, claiming him 
as his native (that is Villein born), violently en- 
tered the said liberty, and seized and imprison- 
ed him in his Castle of Hopton : but the Com- 
munity of Shrewsbury sued Hopton for breach 
of peace ; and grounding their action on the law 
of the then king, £d. I. gained a victory over 
this powerful Barun and eminent lawyer, evin- 
cing the probity of Edward's Judges, and estab- 
lished a precedent in favour of this degraded 

as to ffo to the Chapel iu the Cattle 2 Sabbath dayf ; otberwtie I was 
uot permitted to go out of the Lodge." 

In a letter to Mr. Phillips* sister, the foUowiDgoccnia,^— **He, as aU 
the rest, were uumercifully killed Your brotwr offered £tO to sare 
bis life ; they brought him into the Castle to receive the money, and 
lie requested them to send to Brom^iton Castle, they would have it, 
but they swore at him and stabbed him presently* All the rest, hdng 
2S, were killed with clubs and such things, after they were stiippra 
naked. Two maids they stripped to their smocks aiM cnt them, but 
fcuoic helped them to csiapc.'* 
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class of Eng^llshmen, which in process of time 
led to their complete emancipation. 

A little to the south-east of Sibdon Castle is 

STOKB CASTLE^ 

improperly indeed called a Castle, but consti- 
tuting a curious specimen of the castellated 
mansion of former days. It has suffered a der 
gradation not uncommon to places of ancient 
note ; part of it being used as an out-house to 
an adjoining farm, and the rest allowed to faljL 
into decav. 

. A gate-house constructed of wooden frame- 
work, with curious carvings, leads to a quad- 
rangular court, on one side of which are re- 
mains of the rampart, and the other sides are 
occupied by the house, the offices and the tower; 
the whole building is moated round. The hall 
and tower are opposite to the gate-house, which 
exhibit in their ruins, striking traces of beauty 
and grandeur. The hall measures 54 by 32 ft. 
the entrance from the court is by a door- way 
with a pointed arch ; the lofty windows of this 
spacious room are divided by single mullions, 
the heads pointed and filled with plain circles. 
There is no vestige of a fire place, the ancient 
mode of warming apartments of this description 
being by a reredoss, or brazier, filled with burn- 
ing charcoal, and placed in the centre; the 
smoke arising from this domestic apparatus has 
completely blackened the wood work. At one 
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end ii tbe gallery for the oiiiistreU on days of 
rejoicings under which is a dbor leading to the 
bnttery. The high table was on the opposite 
southern side of the room. A plain low porch 
of woodtuid phtister leads from Hie south-east 
afrgle by a staircase to the great chamber, or 
withdrawing room^ ^hich measures 29 by 10 ft. 
l!he wainacot is of oak, with itttermediate orna- 
mental pilasters. The chimney-piece Is richly 
carved in wood, with busts of tig^t-laced ladies 
and whiskered knights, surrounded by embos- 
sed shields and foliage. This apartment is con- 
jectured to haye been newly ^tted up about the 
€fnd of the liitteenth century. The tower, wiiich 
is of a singular form, rises from^the south-west 
comer of the court, ft is an irregular •polygon, 
which, by its receding angles, produces a ro- 
mantic and pleasing effect. Jt Is Idfty, and 
crowned with an embattled parapet ; the ground 
floor is 'a low gloomy apartment, lighted by four 
small pointed windows, and the two lipper sto- 
nes are divided into very small rooms. There 
is also the ground story of a square tower, with 
numerous small rooms, in which are the re- 
mains of ancient workmanship. 

This mansion was garrisoned for Charies I, 
and occupied by forces commanded by Danrers, 
#ho served under Sir Michael Woodhouse, Go- 
vernor iof Ludlow ; and Sir William Croft fell 
here, in a rencounter with the Parliamentary 
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forces, on the 9th of June, 1845. Stoke Castle 
was inhabited in 1073 by Sir Samuel Baldwyn, 
Sergeant at Law, and a descendant of the sanie 
lamily now holds this place, on a lease from 
Eari CniYen. 

Nef^ Stoke Castle, on the road to Ludlow, is 
the pleasant Village of 

ONIBVRY, 

interesting by its rural Church overshadowed 
with ivy, and the beauty of its surrounding sce- 
nery. A school was established here in 1593 
by Mr. William Norton, who bequeathed to it 
£6:6:8 yearly^ which, with an addition from 
the parish funds, is advanced to £12. The 
Rector has Mik> added a convenient house and 
garden* The scholars ase taught reading, wri» 
ting and arithmetic, and the school is free for 
all who 9ffiy* 

Abont four milea from Ludlow, near the 
£|h^wsbury Bond, is 

STONE HOUSE, 

the occasional residence of the Earl of Powis. 

FERNET HiklX, 

belonging to Mrs. Sitwell, and now occupied by 
General Uoyd, is placed on an eminence, and 
eqanpaads a fine extensive view towards the 
e^sf, ipidndiitg Oakley Park, and the Town 
and Castle of Ludlow, with the Clee Hills, and 
4>ther di*taDt objects. 
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BROMFIfiLD 

is a Village two miles from Ludlow, id the vici- 
nity, and partaking of the rural elegance of 
Oakley Park. This place was formerly distin- 
guished by its Priory, which is understood to 
have been situated near, or adjoining to, the 
present Church. The establishment here in the 
time of Henry I. about the year 1100, consisted 
of a small College of Prebendaries, or secular 
Canons. Osbertus, Prior of Bromfield^ is wit- 
ness to a deed before the year 1148 ; and Henry 
n. granted to this Priory his Church in Brom- 
field, which was dedicated to the blessed Saint 
Mary, with his royal licence, and protection of 
their extensive possessions of the towns and 
lands of Haverford, Dinchope, Efford, 'Felton, 
Burghey, and Lethewic ; three Prebends in 
Bromfield and three in Halton ; and by another 
Charter he confirms to them their Hays and 
Liberties in Mocktree wood, Ailriche's wood, 
Kanewood, Dinchope and Esrugge, to wit, from 
Eilfichway to Ludford along the Rudgeway ; to 
hold to them, with all liberties to free Hays be- 
longing, &c. In these Charters the following 
names occur, — '*Frt;thericus Clericus de Bure- 
ford, Robertus Coleman de Pontesbury, Edrick's 
Presbiter de Bromfield, Robert's Presbiter de 
Felthune." 

In Uie year 1165, the second of Henry 11. the 
Prior and Brothers of the Priory of Bromfield, 
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placed themselves under the government of the 
Benedictine Monastry near Gloucester, called 
Lanthony Secunda, and became Benedictines, 
and continued so to the time of the general 
dissolution. 

At the Assizes of Salop, 20th. Edward I. the 
Prior of Bromfield claimed free warren, in the 
manor of Bromfield, by Charter of Henry II. 
which was allowed. The said Charter compri- 
sed also a grant of Infangthef, and a jury found 
one Henry de la Chapele guilty of theft, who 
was tried and condemned by the Prior, and 
hanged in Bromfield. 

This Priory was dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and valued at the dissolution at £76 : 19 : 4. 
It was granted to Charles Foxe, fourth of Phillip 
and Mary ; and Sir Charles Foxe sold it in the 
seventh of James I. to Richard Tomlines, Gent, 
from whom it afterwards passed to the ancestor 
of the present Earl of Powis. The Living of 
Bromfield is now a Vicarage, rated in the king*s 
books at £6; patron, the Hon. R. H. Clive. 
TheXourt of Augmentation, decreed the Vicar 
of ^Bromfield a yearly pension from the dissolved 
Monastry of Gloucester ; and there are, in- vel- 
lum books, in the king's remembrancer's office, 
accounts of several decrees, relating to the pos- 
sessions of the Priory, and the rights of the 
Vicar of this place. 
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OAKLEY PARK^ 

the noble seat of the Hon* Robert Henry Cli?6» 
M.P. is delightfully situated on the banks of the 
Teme. This gentieman married Laily Haniet, 
daughter of the Earl of Plymouth. The family 
of Ctive has been resident in Shrof>shire from the 
time of Henry H. James Clive Esq. of Huxle)r 
married the daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Styche, Esq. of Styche, and lived till the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VU. bis son Richard 
Clive was Member of Parliament for Montgomery, 
and was the father of Robert Lord Cliye, Who was 
bom in 1725 at the old family seat of Styche, 
aild who for Extraordinary services in India was 
created JLord Clive of Plassey in the county of 
Clare in Ireland, His Lordship's eldest son Ed- 
ward, the second Lord Clive, was advanced to 
the Peerage by the titles of Lord Clive of Wal- 
cot. Earl Powis, Viscount Clive of Ludlow, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and Lord Powis of Powis 
Castle. He married Henrietta Antonia daughter 
of Henry Arthur Earl of Powis, and sister and 
heiress of George Edward Henry Arthur, the 
last of the line of Herbert, Earl of Powis. The 
greater part of the mansion is of modem con- 
struction, and extensive improvements have been 
made by the present possessor; its spacious 
library is enriched with choice and valuable 
books ; the drawing room, mussetim, and billi- 
ard room are fitted up with elegance and taste ; 
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and the columna of the gallery are of fine mar- 
ble, supporting ah entablature the frieze of which 
is designed from the celebrated Phigalian Mar- 
bles. 

The surrounding grounds are romantic and 
beautiful, and the plantations near the house 
laid out with taste and judgment, to the pleasing 
variety of which, the meanderings of the river 
add very considerably. There are many fine 
views in different directions ; particularly that 
toward the south-east, presenting a distant pros- 
pect of Ludlow Castle. 

The park, which formerly contained nine hun- 
dred acres, and is supposed to have included 
within its circuit the priory to which it originally 
belonged, is yet very extensive. It is finely a- 
dorned with groves of some of the stateliest oaks 
in the kingdom, lying promiscuously in woods 
^d clumps, and on the sides of the river. 

The Lordship of BromfieU is coextensive with 
the parish, and its Chapelry of Halford and Din- 
chope, and the township of Ledwich ; on the 
south it is bounded by Herefordshire; o^ the 
west by the parish of Onibury ; on the north by 
Stanton Lacy ; and on the eaat by the town of 
Ludlow, to the walls of which it adjoint. 

Through this manor flow the fibers Tci^c, 
Oney, and Corve ; the former through the park 
and beside the bouse, the others passing into it 
in the immediate vicinity. 'Hiese are esteemed 
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the best fishing streams in the kingdom ; and 
the woods and lands afford hares, pheasants, 
partridges, wild ducks, and game of all kinds in 
abundance. 

STANTON LACY HOVSB. 

This elegant mansion has been enlarged and 
modernized, and tasteful and judicious embel- 
lishments introduced in the extensive gardens, 
by the present proprietor, J. H. Holder, Esq. 

BRICK HOUSE, 

at present occupied by Mr. Urwick, iivho has 
established a respectable School in this pleasant 
and healthy situation. 

STANTON LACY 

is two miles from Ludlow beyond the Race 
Ground. Part of this village, with Langley, 
Rockele (now Hockley), &e, formerly belonged 
to the Monastry of Lanthony. 

In the year 1814 Richard Nash, Esq. of Lud- 
low, bequeathed £100 to the poor of this parish, 
the interest of which is distributed on Christmas 
Day annually ; and an excellent Benefit Society 
has lately been established under the auspices 
of J. H. Holder, Esq. for the purpose of raising, 
from time to time, by subscription of the several 
members thereof, and by voluntary contributions, 
a fund for the relief and support of the members 
-in old age, sickness, and infirmity. In this pa- 
rish, on the hill below Hayton*s Bent, a number 
of small houses constitute the sylvan hamlet of 
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Hope : the water which forms the rivulet falling 
from this elevation, in its passage through rocks, 
becomes strongly impregnated with carbonate 
of lime, and is found to possess the property of 
forming petrifactions. 

Leaving Stanton Lacy, we successively arrive 
at the village of Culmington at the distance of 
four miles, Seifton five, Corfton six, and* 

DELBURY, 

the rural seat of the Bishop of Worcester, 
seven miles from Ludlow. Returning towards 
the Glee Hill, we perceive 

DOWNTON HALL, 

the seat of Sir WiUiam Edward Rouse Bough ton, 
Bfirt. which stands on elevated ground, surround- 
ed by extensive plantations. Sir William suc- 
ceeded to the title on the demise of his father, 
-Seth Feb. 1821. He married Charlotte, the 
youngest daughter of Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Esq. of Downton Castle. Hall of Downton (by 
whom the estate came) descended from Sir David 
Hall, ancestor of the chronicler of that name. Sir 
David is styled — of Kinnersly, and his grandson 
— ofNorthall, both in Shropshire. Sir 'David 
was of great lineage, fifth in descent from Fred- 
eric, a natural son of Albert, second Emperor of 
Germany of the House of Hapsburgh. Frederic 
was denominated van Hall, from the town in the 
Tyrol where he was bom ; he is said to have 
been slain in battle at the age of 99. - Downton 
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Hall is about three miles aorth-east from Lud- 
low* At the bottom of the hill ift 

HBNLBT HALL, 

the rcaidence of the Rev. S. lohnea Knight. It 
18 a laife brick building, two miles from Ludlow^ 
on the Cleobury road. On the south front ex- 
tends a well wooded park, with walks and phin- 
tations. The river Ledwich passes close by the 
house. At a short distance is 

BITTBBLEY COU&T, 

belonging to the Rev. J. W^<^ &^ ^he foot of 
the Clee Hill; above which, the Titterstone^ 
rising on the north-easti forms a grand and pro- 
minent object, and the prospect toward Ludlow^ 
over a rich and well-cultivated tract of country, 
is highly pleasing. Near the house is l^e 
Church, in which are found records of various 
charities; that of Sergeant .Powi% afterwards 
Judge Powis, who bequeathed £60; of Mr. 
Richard Page^ of Park Hall, who bequeath^ed 
i£i0 ; and of Mrs. Ann Sheppard of ]VIiddleton, 
who bequeathed to H^ poor of Bitterley the 
sum of «£600t In the a^ioining pleasant and 
heakfay Village is 

BITTBRLBT SCHOOL, 

wheie, under the superintendanpe of Mr. Jamas 
Greep, a limited Bumber.of boarders are com- 
fortab^ accommodated, and well educated in 
the different branches of a classical, commer^ 
cial^ and polite edttGation> on moderate terms. 
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From tke parUb records we-find this school has 
been founded upwards of one hundred years^ as 
the following extract taken from the parish 
books wIM prove;— "The said school being by 
deed settled for the use and benefit of the pa- 
rish, one Mr. Humphrey Butler was first Reeled 
schoolmaster ihere by a great majority of voices 
of the said parish that pay to chur/^h and poor, 
pursuant to said deed, upon Easter Tuesday; 
being the 7th of April, 1713.'' The original 
endowment was for the instruction of -the parish 
children, for which -the master -has a commodi-' 
ous •house, with garden, play-ground, dkc. and 
also a weekly stipend firom the parents of each 
child, accordiBg<to4he amount of their respec* 
live rents. Mr. John Newborou^, -head master 
of Eton School, by will dated the 18th of Jan- 
uary, 1712, left ^400 to purchase an estate 
<^or the use, ^benefit, and maintenance of the 
master for the time being, for even" -With £9M 
of this moAey an esCfeile was- bought, containing 
6&a.1r1S8p. called Little Perth-y-bee, in the 
parish of K^rry, Montgomeryshire. ThebuiU 
dings on (this estate being deStMiyed'by £re, 
£50 was given m 1779 tothe Rev. J. Attwood, 
(then master) to rebuild the same, of tiie re- 
maining £60 no account can be obtained* (Hn^ 
appointment of the master is vested m the pa- 
rishioners who pay to church and poor. ' The 
good management and attention of -the present 
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maiter, (wbo was elected in October I82S») hat 
given general satisfaction, and the school is ex* 
tensiyely patronised. 

TUB TITTBRSTONE CLBB HILL, 

is five miles from Ludlow, and rises to the 
height of 1800 feet. The summit of it, on which 
was formerly a Roman Camp, affords very ex* 
tensive prospects on every side, bounded by 
different ranges of distant hills, so that on a 
clear day no less than thirteen or fourteen coun- 
ties are to be seen with the naked eye ; but the 
sides (as Lord Littleton observes) are more diffi-? 
cult to pass than almost any of the Welsh hills, 
being covered with loose stones, dr rather with 
pieces of rocks, which from their extraordinary 
magnitude must have required an immense force 
to throw in the different directipQs in which we 
find them scattered. The extreme point, called 
Titterstone, which comprehends a space of 
nearly an acrie and half of ground, is supposed 
to have been formed by a volcano, the rugged 
exterior of this hill, is compensated by the great 
quantity of coal and iron-stone found within it ; 
with the former of which, of a very excellent 
quality, the surrounding country is supplied. 
. The Collieries are chiefly on the south, and 
north-east sides of the Clee Hill, and in sinking 
the deepest pit on the first of these, the follow- 
ing strata occur. — Earth, sandstone*rock, and 
basalt, called jewstonci 76 yards ; sandstone- 
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rock, bind, clunch, and coal-roof, 23 yards ; the 
great coal, 2 yards ; coal-bpttom ai|9 ironstone- 
roof, 1 yd. 1 ft. ironstone 1 yd. 6 in. three-quar- 
ters coal/ 1 ft. 6 in. dumper, 2 yds. smith's coal, 
1 yd. 2 ft. smith's coal-bottom, down to the. four 
feet coal-rock, 2 ft. in all 107 yds. 1 ft. The 
pits on the Knowbury side of the hill are con- 
siderably deeper, two of which are more than 
200 yards : on this side, the stratum of basalt 
does not occur. 

Opposite the north-east side of the Clee Hill, is 

HOPTON COUBT, 

the seat of T. Botfield, Esq. near which is the 
village of Hopton Wafers ; remarkable as giving 
a singular instance of longevity in WiUiam Hyde» 
who residing here, lived to the advanced age of 
106 years. He enjoyed health and activity 
nearly to the last, and had sons upwards of 80^ 
years old at the time of his decease in 1798. 

The celebrated William Henry West Betty,^ 
arose from this obscure village ; beginning his 
career at eleven years of age ; and performing to 
crowded theatres with singular success. 

To the south of the Clee Hill» is 

COURT or HILIiy 

an ancient family mansion, lately occupied by 
J. Fowler, Esq. and in the same neighbourhood, 
near the village of Hope Bagot, we arrive at the 
antique mansion of 
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WHITTON COURT, 

which was the seat of the Ghartton family pre- 
TiouH to their occupatioo of Ladford. It is a 
very fine specimen of what is called Queen Eliza- 
beth's style of (urohiteetnre, though it is auppo- 
sed to have been built by Sir Robert Charlton 
in the eariy part of the reign of Charles 1. At 
present it is only inhabited by a tenant of E. L. 
Charlton, Esq. though it still retains vestiges of 
its pristine celebrity, having an extensive parb, 
round which there is a brick wdl, and a very 
fine drawing room, hung to this day with the 
Tapestry, which in limes past probably boK 
wibiesB to many an enterUinment that 

' "Bkud with lliihli, tai linr'd wilh uiutRkr-" 

Descending the hill we arrive at the scattered 
village of Caynham, in which is 
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CAYNHAM COURT. 

three miles distant from Ludlow. This elegant 
mansion is the residence of Mrs. Calcott. It is 
surrounded by plantations, shrubberies, and 
walks, and situated in a- very pleasant district. 

On Caynham Camp is the site of an ancient 
castle, noticed by Leland, who says of it, ''Kain- 
sham, or Kensham Castle, clene down, stood 
within two miles of Ludloe, on a hill top.'* ''It 
belonged,-' says Camdien, *'to the Mortimers, and 
the Church to Wigmore Abbey." Two fields on 
the east side are yet called the Castle fields ; and 
immediately below is another in which a deep 
and wide entrenchment occupies the principal 
part. Tradition says that this latter was a de- 
pository for horses and military stores during 
the siese of Ludlow Castle bv Cromwell. On the 
top of the hill is a bank covered with trees and 
underwood, and encircling an open space con- 
sisting of six or seven acres. Around this there 
is a i^alk, with benches, opposite to which are 
openings commanding most delightful prospects, 
not only of the local beauties of the neighbour- 
hood of Ludlow, but of the Malvern Hills, Black 
Mountains in Brecknockshire, and other distant 
objects. One mile from Caynham is 

THE SHEET, 

a modern and pleasant edifice raised from the 
ruins of an old farm house,' the property of 

s 
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James Eysam Ort^Km, Eiq. A litlle to the 
Btrath-weat is 

8TBVBNTON COTTAOK, 

piscetf on Ibe brow of an CMinencv ovcrhanpng 
the river Teme, and comnanding aa exteosive 
prospect into Herefordsbire to the left, and to 
tbe right prescBtiflg a view eX the town of Lud- 
low. This romantic secluded spot is part of the 
Stevenlon demesne belonging to £. L. Qiariteo, 
Esq. 



BANK, MARKETS AND FAIRS, 

the going out and coming in of 

Halls, Stage Coaches, Waggons, &c. 



Messns. Rocke, £yton & Co. who draw on 
Curtis aad Co. Id, Lombaid Street. 

The Market Day is on a Monday; though' 
there are also inferior Markets on Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday. Tlie Fairs are seven in 
number ; Monday b^re February tdth, Tues- 
day before Easter, May ist, Wednesday in 
WhitsuBtideweek, August 21st, September 28tb, 
and December 6th. 

FROM TH£ CftOWN HOTEL, BROAD STREET. 

The London Royal Mail, through Worcester 
and Oxford, goes out every Morning at Eleven 
o^clock, (excepting Saturday at | before 11) and 
arrives from London every day at two in the 
Afternoon. Letters, &c. to go by this Mail 
must be put in the Post Office by 10 o'clock in 
the morning. 

The Chester and Hereford Royal Mail, through 
Shrewsbury, arrives every Morning from Here<« 
ford at 10} o'clock, and returns the same evening 
at half past 2. Letters for Shrewsbury and the 
north of England and Wales, must be put into 
the Post Office by 10 *clock in the uiioruing ; and 
Letters for Hereford and South Wales;, bv 2 in 
the afternoon. . 
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The Royal Mail Coach, to Bishop's Castle, 
Montgomery, and Welsh Pool, every Evening at 
half past 2 o*clock, returns the following Mor- 
ning in time for the London Mail. 

FROM THE ANGEL INN, BROAD STREET. 

.The Aurora Post Coach to London, through 
Tenbury, Worcester and Oxford^ comes in at 2 
o'clock, and goes out at half past 3 every day, 
Sunday excepted. 

WAGGONS, See. 

Clewer's London Waggon, sets out from his 
Warehouse in Corve Street, every Monday even- 
ing at 8 o'clock, and arrives at the George Inn, 
Smithfield, on Saturday Morning: sets out on 
return early on Sunday morning, and arrives 
here on the Friday evening following. 

The Bishop^s Castle Waggon goes out from 
this Warehouse every Saturday Morning, and 
returns on Monday. 

The Knighton Waggon goes out from this 
Warehouse every Saturday Morning, and returns 
on Monday. 

The Worcester Waggon goes from this Ware- 
house every Tuesday night and returns on 
Thursday evening. 

Maxon's Manchester Waggon starts from his 
Warehouse every Tuesday and Friday nights for 
Shrewsbury, Chester, and Manchester, and re- 
turns on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 

This Waggon goes out every Monday and 
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Thursday mornings to Leominster, with goods 

for Hereford, Brecknock, Monmouth, and all 

South Wales, and returns the same evening. 

Robinson's Worcester Waggon comes in on 
Monday morning, and returns the same evening. 

Woodhouse's Cart from Knighton comes in 
every Tuesday and Friday, and returns every 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings. 

Jones' Waggon to Knighton every Wednesday 
morning, and returns on Thursday night. 

Jones' Waggon to Birmingham every Friday 
morning, and returns on Monday morning. 

Thompson's Bewdley Waggon starts every 
Wednesday and Sunday at noon, and returns on 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Roberts' Gig to Knighton every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

The Alert to Kidderminster, through Bewd- 
ley, every morning at seven o'clock. 

Cave's Carriage to Leominster every Monday 
evening at five o'clock. 

Eddowes' Shrewsbury Journal is brought here 
on Wednesday evening at seven o'clock. 

Watton's Shrewsbury Chronicle arrives on 

Friday night. 

Tymbs' Worcester Journal arrives on Thurs- 
vday evening at seven o'clock. 

HoU's Worcester Herald arrives on Saturday 

evening at eight o'clock. 



LIST OF PLANTS, 

found in the Neighbourhood of Ludlow^ especi- 
ally such as are rare ; together wkh the Native 
GRASSES growiug in this district. 



ACIIILIiEA,«peckswi«e, Yanow 
^^ AeoBitm naptBos, Monk** Bond. FoMrtelff 
AdozA motcbateUtm, Tnbeioii* Moichatel Near LudUw 
JEgopodiompodiViufm GmAWoiC Castiewaik 
Agnmouiti eopatoria, AnimoB j. Ibtdem 
A gwiyumi * ^tfaago, Gnu Ooelde 
AgTMtu, ipecwsTwr. Bent Gvub 
Aim. Id. HaSrChnii 



Ajiigaseptaat, ConinoB Bugle 



ttUBfAtfBf 

AlchemiltoviUnrisctarveiittB, Lftdiet* Htntle 

Alitma naUni, Plotting Water Ttaateiii. NearTenbury 

p lantego et damanoDluiii. Near LMdltnv 
Allium uitinttm. Wild Garlic. Caynhameamp 
Atopaevraaftatemia, Meadow Fo&tatt Oraii 
Anagalllt arvenaiib Scarlet Pimpemel 
AiiMiioBe namoitMa, Wood Anemope 
AntlMzaatliiim odoratQm, Sweet aoented Vernal Giaa 
Ambaa^s, ipeGka "tm, CtunoMile 
Authjrllia nuneraria, LallVt Finger 
Antirtbinnm liua|l% ToadFlaK 

majoa, Great Snapdngon. In frog lane 

iiry-icaiMd Sni|)diagp9. JUudiew 



ArtemifliaalMiaihiaDi et vnlcarii, Wormwdbd and Blugwort. Athferd. 
Arundo, apeciesvar. Eeed limdCerwe 

Aapemgo procnmlyent, TmiUqg Catch weed. Junction of Teme 
Aipmfa«dontta, Sweet WoDdieor ffMtima' coppice 
Aaplenlom Molopeiidriiini, Hart'a Tongue, latdford 

c et aw rt ii et trtchomanea. OnwaUsin Lmdiow 
idlantnm, nigrum, et rote muraria. JHdem 
Aatnguloa, iMciea ^t . l4quoilce fetoh 
Atrlpiez, id. OrRche 
Avena, id. OatGrme 

BerbcriaimlnHa. fiarberry. WkUelif 
Betonica officinalia, Betonr. Tke'%rimk4 
Bidena oerana. Water AgrTmoBv. Poughniti 

itripaitita, BurMarmld. Aekford 

Boiago officinale, Borage. Near the tkuile Bridge 

Branica, ipecica var. 

Briza media et miuor. Cow qnakea 

Brooia. apeclei var. Broom Gnm 

Brionla dQoici, Red benied Briony 
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Campaoula rotoniUMk. tneheUtfin, «t patulii. Bell Flower, mar 

jLudloWf OH Ckiffnham camp, 4<^> 
Catdanine, species var. 
Ciracalli^ id. ffen's Foot 
CenUaria cyaniis, Btae Bottle 

■ p eclea vaf . 
CenMtium, id. MouveEar 
Chserophyllum, id. Chervil 
Chara, id. Stonewort 

CheiraDthuafruticuloaoa, Wall-flower. Castle 
Chelidonium majus. Great Celandine. Lttdknv 
Chenopodiam bonuo Hearicna, Good Henry. Castle walk 
Ctiironia centaaram. Centuary* Cawnham 
Chlora perfoliata/ Yellow- won. Saitmoreweli [eye 

Chrysanthemum leucantbemum et secetem, White and Yellow Ox- 
Chrysoeplenum opposnifMiam, Goloen Saxifrage 
Cicuta Tiroaa. Hemlock. Banks of the Teme 
CircsRa latetiaoa, Enchanter's Nightshade 
Clematis vitalha. Traveller's Joy. Letnthat 
Cochlearia armoracia. Horse Raioieh. Beside the Tcme 
Colchicvm autumuaje. Meadow Saffron 
Convolvolns, senium et arvensis^ Bitidweed 
Cotyledon umbUicuSt Navelwort. Ludford 
Comaram palustre, HTarsh Cinqodbil Bedston and other places 
Cynoglossum oActaale, Hoiina*s Tongue, hvkdford 
CynoBums, species var. Dog's Tall Grass 
Cyperus, id. CyperusGrsss 

Daetylis stricta et Glomerate, Oick's Foot Grass 

Daphne mezereumetLaureoIsu Wkltctlff coppice 

Datura stramonium. Cagnham 

Dentaria bulbifera. Camham camp 

Diaathin carvenhilus, Clove Pluk. Walls of the Castle 

d eftoides, Maiden Pink. Ludjvrd 
Digitalis purpurea. Foxglove 
DIpsacQs sylvestrte etpiloinis. Teasel 
Draba, species var. Whitlow Grass 
Droann rotvadifelia, Round leaved Sundew. Aston common 

Echiuin vulgare. Viper Grass. NearlMdhw 

Elatine hydropiper. Small Wsterwort INear Ludlow 

Epilobium angustifolium. Mrsutum, et species var. Willow Berl). 

Eqniaetum, species var. B<nr86.tail. Ibidem 

Erica, id. Heath 

Erigeron acre. Blue Flea-bane. On waits in Ludlots 

- — ; canadense, Canada Fkabaue. On the road to Caitnham 

Erysimum, species var. 

Eupaterium cannabiaum, Hemp Agrimony, Po^ghnill 

Euphorbia, species var. 

Eftf hnsia onciualis, Eyebilght 

Festuca, species var. Fescue Grass. 
Fragariaslerllisetvesca, Strawberry 
Fumaria, species var. FumiUny 



Galanthus nivtils. Snowdrop 
Galeobdolon luteum, Yellow Aithangel 
Galeopsis tetiahit, Hemp nettle. Near LudUnv 
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GaJeopfiB veraicolor, fiee Nettle Qayfiham camp 

gpccies var. 
Galiam, id Crovwort [Whin 

Genista tinctoria, pilnea. et aiiglica, Broom, Broom-weed, and Petty 
Geotiana amarella, Autumnal Gentian. Caynham camp 
Geranium lucldum, fang^ineom, et species var, Crane's bill. Castle 

walk and neighbourhood of Ludlow 
Geum urbanum et rivale, Avens. Ibidem 
Glechoma bederacea, Ground Ivy 
Gnapballnm, species var. Cudweed 

Hedysarum onobrycbis. Sainfoin. Tinker's hill 

Heleborus viridus et foetidus, Ueleboie 

Heracleum spondylinm. Cow Parsnip 

Biencium, species var. Hawkweed 

Holcus mollis, lanatus, et avenaceus, Soft Grass 

Hordeum, species var- Kye Grass 

Hnmulus lupulns, tbe Hon 

Hyacintbns nonscriptus, Uyscinth 

Hy drocbaris morsus ranse, Frog bit 

Uyoscyamus niger. Henbane 

Hypericum, species var. St. Jobn's Wort 

Jasione montaua, Sheep's Scabins. StevenUm 
Inula heleninm, Elecampsne. Caynham and Bitter ley 
Iris pseud-acoms. Yellow Tlag. Near Ludlow 
Isatis tinctoria. Woad. Weeping cross 
Juniperus, Juniper 

Lactaca scariola et viroia. Wild Lettuce. Near Ludloiv 

Laminm album et purpureom, Dead Nettle 

Lathrae sqnamaria. Greater Tooth wort BUterUy 

Latbyms, species var. Vetchliag or Wild Pea Iterstone 

Lldien geogiaphicus, ventosns, ompbaloides, liapidus, et fragilis Tit- 
niger, ferrngineus, ericetorum, byssoides, bcecomyces, tartareuk. 
pereilna, ciiuccntricusiscruposus, punctatus, excavHtas,hypnorttm, 
sphserocepbalus, crlspus, cristatus, subumbricatus, venosus. calica' 
ris, florians, scrobicolatns, et sinuatus. Whitcliff, Lud/ord 
park, Skc. 

Linnm perenne et catbarticnm, Flax. NearlMdlow 

Lithospermum arveuse et officinale, GromwelL hudfofd, ^c, 

Loliam, species var. Ray Grass 

Lotos comiculatus, Bird's Foot Clover 

Lycopsis arvensis, Small Bugloas. Near Ludlotv 

Lychnis dioica et floscuculi. Ibidem 

Lysimachia uummularia. Moneywort 

Lycopns Enropens, Gypsy wort 

Malva, species var. Mallow 

Marruoium vulcare. White Horehound. Near the Race Ground 

Matricaria partbenium, Feverfew. Near the Castle 

Medicago, species var. Medic 

Melampyrum sylvaticum et species var. Cow Wheat 

Melica uniflora et natans, Meiic 

Mentha, species var. 

Menyantheftrifoliata, Marrti Buck'Bean. Steventon 

Mercurlalis perennis et annua, Mercury 

Mysotls arveosit et palustris, Mouse-ear 
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Nepetacatarii, Nep 

CBoanthe, species var. Dropwort 

ODODte spinosa et arvemii, Rest-harrow 

Ophio^kMSBin valgatmn, Adder's Tongae. PoughniU 

Ophrys, species var. 

Orchis bifolia, maculata, efc species var. 

Orinmum vnlgare, Maijoram. Near the Paper Miii 

Ormthopns perpnsinus, BM's.foot Whitcliff 

Orobanche major, firoom-iape. Tinker* a htll 

Orobus sylvaiicus et tubecosas, Bitter Vetch. WhUclif coppice 

Osmnoda lanaria, Moonwort. Caynkam camp 

Oxalisacetosella, Wood Sorrel 

Panicnm, species var. Panic Grass 

Parietaria officinalis, Pellitory. Ludlow 

Paris qnadrifolia. Herb Paris. Haywood 

Pedicalarls palastriset syWatica, Lousewort 

PhellaDdrimn aquaticnin. Water Hemlock 

Phleum nratente et species Tar^ Timothy Grass 

Picris ecoioides et hieracioides, Ox-tongiie 

Pinguicula viil^ris, Bntterwort. Aston common 

Plaotago, species yar. Plantain 

Poa, id. Meadow Grass 

Polygonum bistorta et species var. the Bistorta. Opposite the Castle 

Polypodium, species var. 

Polytrichum.id. Golden Maidenhair 

Potamoeeton, id. Pond Weed 

PotentiUa vema, Spring Cinqnefoil 

ra pertris et species var, Cinqnefoil 
Primula vulgaris, elatior, et officinalis, Primrose, Cowslip, and Oxlip 
Pranella mlgaris. Self heal 
Pteris crispa et aquilina, Female Fern 
Pulmonana officinalis. Lungwort. Caynham 
Pyrola lotundifolia, Wintergreen. Whitcliff coppice 

[Crowfoot 
Ranunculus ficaria, flammnla, auricomus, aquatilis, et species variffii 
Receda luteola. Dyer's Weed. Caynham 
Rhamnus catbartlcus et frangula. Buckthorn. SteveHton 
Ribes, species yar. Currant and Gooseberry 
Rosa, id. The Rose 
Rubia tinctorium. Wild Madd«r 
Rubus vulgaris et minor. Bramble. 77ie miom beside Cerve 

Sagittariasagittifolia, Arrowhead 

Saliz, species var. The Willow 

Sanguisorba officinalis. Wild Burnet 

Sanicula euro|raea. Sanicle 

Saponaria officinalis, Soapwort Steventon 

Satyrium viride, FrogSatyrion. Near Ludlow 

Saxirraga granulata. Castle walk 

}iypnoides. Titterstone 

— t qrdactilitea. LutUow 

Scabioaa, species var. Scabious 
Scandix.id. Shepherd's Needle 
Schoenus, id. Rush Grass 
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Scirpuf tjlviticiii, WoodRofh 

gclenatfaiif aniiQiu et peiennis. Knot Qnm 

Scronhafauria nndoM et Tenialit, V tg wm^ CfM«r«l«Mr 

ScatellarU nlericulfttm et nuaor, Scaikuk OcMfly P^i, amd 

SedamtelepbifttK«tnifMtto«, SiMMSDfu TUtantmte 

ac re et reflexum. Ltidkno 
Sempenrivum, Bouae Leek. I h M tm 
Seiiecio Talntla, JiMobea, ei •peeict w. 
Semptaslaittfolte. HdlcbMiae. Untmr ikOdep Fmrk 
Semtola tinctorla, Saw Wert 
ShemdiaanreMla, Uttle ReJd Hidder 
Sinapla, ipectea wn. MtMtaad 
Siion iMetmn, Honejwort 
Sifymbrram tenQifolinm, Wall-rocket. Ludiaw 
Sium , •pcciet ?ar. Water ParBnii> 
Smynram olneatram, Alesandni. Betkk the Coitie 
Solanom dolcamaia et ninuM, N||lilika<le 
Sk>lidago ▼ifgaorea, Golden Rod. Nemlmdhw 
Sonchiu^ ipeeica nv. Sowthiatle 
Sparganjiun, Bur reed 
Spartimn Mopariam, firoom 
Spergola, tpeciea v«r. Spuiegr 
Spirea ulmaria, Meadow.sweet 
Stachyt, epecica var. Woundwort 
8tellarta,hl. Starwort 
Sympbytam offidnale, C<nnfrey 

Tamus oomnrania, Black Briony 

Tancetnm vnlgare, Taneey 

Teacrtmn eeorodoDia et aeonliain. Wood Baft and Water Gennander 

TbaHctmm, ipectei var. WildRna. PwptrmMi 

Thiaspi, id. Sbepheid*a Purw, lie. 

Thymus serpby Hum et acinoa, nyne WkUeUff 

Tormentilla officinalia et reptam, TomentU 

Tragopogon pratemc; Goat*i Beaid. OatUe tvaik 

Tricbomancs brevisetnm. Goldilocka. Ludford Park wail 

Trifoliom, Mtcclet var. Trefoil 

Triticumja. Concb Gnat 

Turrites glabra ethirrata. WallCreik JjttdkHif 

Tnnilago fiuftra, Coltifoot 

TyphaUtifoliaetangnftirolia, Cat's UlL Oakkp Park 

Ulex euroMBua, Wbin 

Urtica dioica, pilnlifers, et urens, Nettle 

Vaccinium myrtillns, Bilberry. WhUcOfttfpicg 

Valeriana officinalis, locoata, et dtotala, ^^Silemn 

Verbascom tbapeus, blattaria, et virgatnm, Bfollein 

Verbena officinalis, Vervaia. Ntar tka fFe^plng €TMs 

Veronica, species var. fineediicll 

Vicia, id. Tare 

Vinca minor, Small Perlvlokle 

Viola Intea, Yellow Violet. TitterUome 

odorata, caniaa, et tricolor 
Viscnm album. White Misaello 

Xanthiom ftnunarimB, LesKr Burdock 
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THB , 

DISTANCES 4>T ROABS 

TO THE 

PRINCIPAL NEIGHBOURING TOWNS, 



TO SHRJBWf Bi;i|Y« Afifes. 
Church Stietton , - - - - - 16 
Shrewsbury ------?- 13 



» t 



Totftl 29 

- TO BIRMU96H41A% 

Cleobury Mortimer ----- 11 

Bewdley --------8 

Kidderminster **---- 2 

Birmingham « r » - -- -19 

Tf»t*l 40 

- . TO 4^01tCBST9i|« 

Tenbury -••-.-• ^ * 9 
Hundred House ------ 12 

Worcester- -------11 

Total 32 
TO HERBFOBD. 

Leominster ---*•-- 10 
Hereford 13 

Total 23 



B HISTOKT OP LUDLOW. 

TO ABEKTSTWITH. 

Biabop'i Cutle ...... 17 

Newtown ...----- le 

Machynlleth -:• ... . . . 26 

AberyBtwith - - 20 

Total 79 

ANOTHER ROAD TO ABBRTSTWITH. 

Knighton .-■.•.--'-16 
Pen-y-bont -.-.-.. 14 
Rhayader ........ lo 

Deril'a Bridge ...... 19 

Aberyatwith -....-.. il 

Total 70 

To Knighton - - . - . - - 16 

To Bridgnorth -.--.. 20 

To Kington 22 

ToPreste^ 17 

To Montgomery ■ ----- 36 



A GENERAL 

CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX, 



WITH APPAOPRIATB 



▲OOITfONS AMD OBSBEVATIONS. 



{(EFORE the uw of lett«», Phaoaophy^ HUtoiy, and 
Mortda were taught bv arUficial fomu 'of speech com- 
mitted to memory ; and the Bardic Triads were adml* 
rably adapted for this parpoae> the remauu of which, 
under the title of tha ^'Triads of the iale of Britain/' are 
justly eiteemed the moat precious relica of antiquity. In 
the progreas of civilization, aod when tb« use of letters 
wv introducedi the harda continued to derive their first 
Knowledge ftrom the memorial forms of their predeoes- 
sora* TaUeaiUt In hia Poem called '^e Appeasing of 
Uud^'^ haa the foUowlng ungohur paaaage»— 

**I4wyth lliawii aBuawt ei beaveryt, 
Dyg o itiCT— n Frydidii, ptwHtt jnjn, 
Qvyc gwlid ipr Ailm» a gWted QMlAi 
?ci^ ^]|M«iiiiir«.M til Bi «ffi 
FaAfD f oKvvreii Iwrwyad Mwrni 
Aipbi^ el peismu, pwy tl neRlyst 
A pti«ytt8ft4yl^iiM^ BlMff eteit 



I'A MmtfownMi iowtlMv m* ntt t* hkv bte% 
Wtlfthr<»ifiM»f9lBelMis:]Ml^iKikgk«fMft ^ 

Nati^TM Bf « eoMRtiyi in Asia,, im4 U)^ ^QUBtry of (Mi i 

9ftW to hvn been a tkilfal poopR, imt the dutriet ir unlnioini. 

Which wM mother to theie children, wvIfkeedTBiitafen on thtMa> 

Cltd In their long dren, who euuld eqnel themt 

Their akiU it celebntcd, they weie the dread 

OTEnope.** 
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Of Ha the Mighty, the Chief who first colonised Bri- 
tain, the triads are very particular in their description^ 
and the high sense of liis virtues appears to have deified 
him in succeeding ages ; an honour suitable to the ideas 
of heathenism, and, as such, the highest testimony of his 
people's ▼eneration for his memory. Hu the Mighty is 
celebrated as haying made poetry ttie Tehide of memonr 
and record ; as having instructed the Cymry in agricul- 
ture, before their emi(|ration ; as having led them to, and 
settled them in Britain ; as chief of die three pillars of 
the nation, the three institutors of social order, die three 
benefactors, the three improvers of song, and chief of 
the three guardians against oppression, with Prydain, 
the son of Aedd, who first instituted policy and law, and 
Rhitta Oawr, who made for himself a robe of the beards 
of Uncs whom he had shaved on account of their tyran- 
ny. It is not known what was the fate of this great man 
aner hlB arrival in Britain ; probably it was he who was 
afterwards worshipped by the Celtic, or rather Cimbric 
nations, under the name of Heus or Hesus ; an ancient 
piece of sculpture found in the beginning of the last 
century, on which Hesus is represented cutting trees, 
seems to confirm this opinion. It is not known when or 
where he died. His memorial is in the records of the 
nation he founded, where it will remain and be handed 
down to future ages, to be venerated as that of a chief 
who colonised a country in peace, in justice, and in civil 
rights. In the expression of the Triad, ''they sought a 
settlement which could be obtained, not by war and 
bloodshed, but in peace and justice,'^ there is conveyed 
the natund sentiment of a colony from a nation already 
harrassed by contest with an enemy against whom it were 
vain to hazard reustaace. Such were at that time the 
Cimmerians of Herodotus and the Cymir of the Triads. 
Such seems the most probable account of the peopling of 
this country : in process of time other colonists arrived, 
and a commixture of various tribes durlnc a succession 
of ages struf^ried in fierce contention wim each other; 
the primordiu occupants to the last preserving the iden* 
tity of their character^ thc^ naaci and their language. 
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A.A.C 

n. Caenr flnt invnded BrlteiB. 

54. Ctku'B lecond visit. 

AD. 

48. Gttictenifl (I. e. Ouadog) oppoies the RomuM, eontinninf to 
check their pngttm for nine jeari, cherishing the love of liberty and 
independence among his countrymen ; and would have continued the 
straggle^ if he had not been betrayed by the perfidioui queen of the 
Ar^nteaj when this hero was deliveicd up to the Rmnana, his U- 
lostriooa nther Bian the son of Lly r, with all his fiunily , were earned 
with him as boetages to Rome; remaining there seven years, on 
their return thev brought with them the christian religion. Caradog. 

anvelyn, and Arthur were the three brave sovereigns of Britain : taSL 
ftther Bran with Lleirwg and Cbdwaladyr were the three blessed 
sovereigns of Britain. fse§ p. 2) 
—Julius Fiontinus cenqueis the Silures. 
——Julius Agricola reduces Mona. 

4i. Boadicea defoats the Romans. This heroine was of tall and condy 
person and dignified aspect, with a shrill commanding voice ; her 
fine yellow hair fell down to her loins, and above a flowing robe 
she wore a massy gold chain, and hani^pued her army in animated 



-hallos FroBtfaras eooqneis from the Silnies the finest of Dean and 
the counties of Monmouth and Hereford. 

T8. Agricola completely subdues Mona. 

89. Agricola recaUed ftom Britain, after having snecessMly laboured 
to civilise and tnstract our ancestors In the arts of peace and good 
government. 

1 W. The Emperor Sevtms comes into Britain and dies at Ycik. 

S8B. Constantius dies at York, and la his lasl moments declares Con- 
staatiue his hehr and successor. Oonstantine (called the Great) was 
the son of Constantins by Eloi, a lady of great piety and unrivalled 
beauty, the daoghter of Cbel Godebor the 70th king of Britain. 
This oelebnted emperor hegm his reign at York, and aoon aftcr- 

• wards, by removing the Imperial seat to ConstantlDople, paved the 
wuy to the destiu ctioa of the empire and the desertion of Britain by 
the R * *m anti 

aos. The Picts, Irish, and Btzons nnite In the fnvasion of Britain.^- 
Driven out by StUicho. 

409. The Romans leave Britda. 

440. The SazoiMi came into thlsiahaid (as we learn Item the TViads) **in 
peace and by the oonsent of the nation of the Cjfmry , under the pro- 
tection of God and his truth, ifed under the protection of the coun. 
try and nation; and thsy made an attack through treachery and out- 
rage on the nation of the Cymry. takinglrom them what they could 
ofthe aovereign dominioB of the isle of Britain.** This happened in 
the age of Voitigem. At this poriod the contest for mastery between 
the Saxons and Britons commeacedi continuing from the departure 
ofthe Romane to the lOlh of Edwaid I. a period of 880 years. 

473. MasMcreof npwaidsof 800 British noblemen by the Saxons at a 
ftaat. 

510. The Siluiiaa Prince Uther Ftodngon dies by poisen on the field 
ofvictoty. 

511. The Saxon chief Cerdic, punnin g his conquests ofen into Waiei^ 
was sncefeasfally opposed 1^ the celebiuted Arainr, the son of ITtber. 

580- Arthur defeats the Saxons near Bath. 

_ Thefirst mllitaiy oider establldiedin Britain, whcso ncBbenwire 
deneininated after its fonndsr *nhe Waniofs of Axthu.** 



H . viwnvf or i,QM«v.> 

B, Tha Billldi tari Aanirii dlv b^ (be hul otu ■ 



rtl«n«doH|(i their cwurtniulha«a«w^^ 

Oft; '.!V!?"i'!', 'yt '" '^ °'g"',°f St. BHiJini't d»T Mid 4W 






__ Bd«(nlk«|iavM(i(nUunBWMbi)MU 
*t* ■ niudib k* dU of hUma oiikH JaaoMi. 

h* dbtttcdhfi BDdtrtiUap. To W>rt> the UM^oOaw italuc 
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lOte, BtaRHriiDiT iHiiegrd lij Ei 

PrinoofWafei, butnliend, 

ilnugbm bj WiULiin the Com 
ur4. OidtriciB, Uink of Vlicuii) 
lOSO. AbaDtthliptrioclKbiK.d 

iBlnducedi mlb thick — 

It oTtha 



pnntd lijtiiuan pillani ttieuclMiorBUHnt«l«lthiplnk 
Imauci netwon, ^EBf^ >i^ uihntli. Tbii impnnePDCi 
etuDtii WIT Moa to indicata rmtti attnitkiii to nlifton. 
■Umwililatacolkct (Ion taiitoj tbe tlmn of feudil 



u hiatmy tbe tli 

cManTsmnBit^piDoiiuiaidlind. Vloti ind tMMni pKnUed 
taumg tba <I«rn i umpilloa, tjuwiiij. uA debnchHjF in tht on. 
bWtji uidiiiltie|Map1>fei«it*iBdrHT,lbevitau(IIil>i9tanilDdL 
Tba birbttfm abo HttM is die Homui pKHrlam wn igBOnut 
iBd HixnUtlDiB !■ the Htrene, ud in unpti na: dinMiuitx did not 
duoca in cbmctor but <n duh onlf. OitWunit* ii bolj, its doc- 
trliia dlTliw, ftaunKly nobla, pwftct, ind nUiiiKi lliBonlup 
■taapleHidj)an,«naiiicamthBhcmrt,coii(iinBab1itonuiin. But 
igwnDK.buuelia, ud tntnDT pcprated thLi bolv nlitUmi 
■tttttii«niDiHaiiMlslbrittaKiiCtal dulla,>adr '- 

loctiliia. ud t^ dc 

hi btitanad Inlij 

tt^jtrtMbalnlBn la tha 

BtodnBit (rTlife. Fnr ^ 
Ib the 9th, KhL at Ilth 
caBtnriM iitmi tba 
Buai<dttlatlaH i ther 
mtn m (dptiMtkni in 
Ibelr dnotion, u ' 



_ joflki wicked by Mih in TmpjoDi ud ib 

lid doctiliKa. aad Hj dniatloM to Uic church, tnchlnj that aime 




tiiw otlha CouqiuM. 



inr. iDtfaaflntTauotWllUiaaltDfU, RscuLnd MoitlnHr, the 
Ewli oC 8hnin&u7 asd Hvefoid. iiith other gnat neb naa i^Ht 
tlHUiKadniKlB(inthiBai»;ufB'«WoK«it*ri bntonpcDm- 
na otndnai of iciataacat aoaca mi natond. 

IIM. firidrwith ud UnnbuT (both (anlMiMd be Robert Dokaot 
N<Hiiianar br Robert da Bdane) tahaa br Henn I. 

lilt. At SbmnAori tbe BoUillf oT tb« ntlm iBwc hall J to WIBlun 
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11£S. Lord Folk FUzgiHuriiM, Wsvckn of tfa« Marcbcs, wtt the iNogieiri • 
tor of the fiuaoas family of the Oiuuriiiet of Wtaittingtoo ; the Mm of 
Oaarinfl de Mentz ; his mother, the bcautifnl and m»igi»nam»n Mel- 
let, the daughter ef Pain Peverel («. 28) 

1134. Cause Castle taken by the Welsh, who cot off the beads of all 
that were therciu. 

1138. Ludlow, under Oervase Faganel, besieged by Stephen {p. 97) 

IIBO. Shrewsbury, which bad beeuseimd by William Fitaaho, Lord of 
Oswestry, for the-Emprem Maud, taken, after a bmve defence, and 
ieveral of the carriaon hanged by Stephen. 

1140. Walter Fitalau (whose desceadanU took the name of Stewvt, 
from their office of high Steward of Scotland) was the progeBitor of 
the royal lamily of Stewart, and founder of Paisley monastey, been 
at Oswestry. 

1150-7. Bridgnorth, under Hugh de Mortimer, besieged by Bennr H. 
when Sir Robert Synclare, or Robert de 8t4 Claie, Constable of Col- 
chester Castle, perceiving one of the beaiegcd taking aim at the king, 
Btepned befive him and receired the arrow in hia own bw i t . 

1104. Henry II. asscmblea hit army aft Oaweatry to«t(cmpft the «rt4u- 
«itiou of Wales. 

1I8S. Giraldua Cambrensiaon his expedition with Archbishop BsAd- 
wiu to preach for the third Crolaade, cbmnm in his Itinerary that 
he «'pasaed by Ludlow, under the wftUa of the noble Oaetie of Roger 
Montgomery." Beii^ a native of Walea hia aeeowit of the maanen 
and character of his oountrymeo is interesting and antkcotle. We 
ieam from him that the Bntons were m nation li^ end nimUe^ ra- 
thet fierce than strong: devoted to aims from tliehighesi to the 
lowest, and ready to nse on the first summons. Their>food w««at- 
tie and oats, milk, cheese, and butter. Not engaged in tiaflic^ mili- 
tary affiiirsoccupicd their atteiition ; and so dear to thott wan their 
country and its liberties, that they delighted w»t only to«ght but 



even to die in their defence. Such was their esgar eoumge that 
they even dared unarmed to attack tlrase wlio were ooraed with 
armour; The armour they used wu light, and did not iuipsds titeir 
motions. Their offenrive weapons were arrows and long spcaist the 
men of North Wales with their spears could pierce throngta an iion 
cuat of mail ; those of South Wales were the bestardierst thejr either 
went with their feet bare, or made shoes of mw skins* Tlie jvmxg 
men, engaged in wandering over mountains and penstmtlngthiekets, 
were prepared for the fiitigues of war. They were not given to ex- 
cem in eating, in drinking or in clothing. In their eocpeditioBs they 
neither regarded hunger nor cold, and eagerlv took advantageof 4$A 
and stormy nights for hostile invasions. There was not a>beggar to 
be ssen amovg these people; for the tables of all were commea to 
all I and bounty and hospitable entertainment were virtues in hlgiftest 
estimation. As soon as a traveller entered a boom, he gave his armn to 
some person} on which water being offered, if he allowed his foot to 
be WBshed he way a guest for the night. The ofliet of water was mn- 
derstood to be an invitation to hospitobie entartatnment. Stmn^ers 
who arrived in the morning wers enterteined wiUi the oonvermtfon 
of the young women and with the mnste-of the hsrp. Suok an inllii- 
ence had music on their minds, that they esteemed skill in playing 
on the harp beyond any kind of learning. In Uie evening an enter- 
Uinment was provided according to the number of the guests and the 
wealth of the house. Few dishai were mepared ; and no stimulante 
to gluttony used. Tlie guests were placed by thiees,andtlie dishes put 
on rushes, with thin and flat cakes newly nked When the honrof 
sleep arrived, they all lay down in common en the pablic bed, mged 
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- feittthways on the tides of the room. They weit a people of an acato 
and subtle genius ; and, enjoying a rich vein of natural endowments, 
excelled alfthe western nations m wit and ingenuity. In seasons of 

• public festivity, or in the social circle, wit and hnmonr flowed as from 
an inexhaustible source. Nature gave to the lowest, as well as to the 
highest of this people, a certain boldness of speech, and an honest 
confidence in giving answers to great men or in the presence of prin- 
ces : pride of ancestry was deeply rooted in their hearts, and he was 
considered honourable, amonj^ whose progenitors neither slave, for* 
eigner, nor in&mons person could be fonud. They did not reside in ci- 
ties, villages, or camps, bat solitarily in woods. Their aflfections 
were strongly engagedf in domestic and femily relationships, and their 
revenge of injuries was sudden and severe. Their amusements were 
suitedTto their general character} feats of strength, throwing a bar of 
iron, quoits, leaping, wrestling, mnninff, riding, archery, and throwing 
the Javelin. In femilies, placing on the harp, reading, nnging an ode 
of four pfirts with pmpcr accentuation and expression, and stanibr 
exercises. Early instructed in the christian religion, their faith pos* 
sessed greater simplicity, and was more spiritualised than that of 
otiier nations. They save pvt of the bnEsa served at the altar to the 
poor ; sat down to table in threes in honour of the trinity, and if a 
religious or gmve perMni presided, he begged a blessing with his 
arms extended and bis head hanging down. As it was the dispoaitioii 
of this people to pursue every excitmg object with vehemence, none 
were elsewhere to lie found so bad as the worst, norany lietter than the 
irpod among them. Asa proof of the religions spirit prevalent at the 
time, the author, from whom thealMve is tiansUted, states that his 
expedition was so successful, that 8000 of the most warlike of the 
natives joined the standard of the cross. 

1194. Clun Castle taken by Rees, Prince of Wales. 

1208. At Shrewsbury, Owynwynwyn, Prince of Wales, who came be* 
fore the royal council in that town to propose terms of peace trescbe* 
rmidy seired and imprisoned. 

1S12. Cniwestry, under its Lord Filzalan, taken and burnt by John. 

— — At Shrewsbury, Rees ap Madgwyn, a boy not 7 yeais old, who had 
been delivered as a hostage by the Welsh, inhnmaoly banged by order 
of Vipont, a retainer of king John. 

1215. Shrewsbury surrendered to Llewellyn, Prince of Wales 

1233. Oswestry taken and burnt by Llewellyn and the Eail of Ftm- 
broke, who afterwards took Shrewsbury, and slaughtered many of 
the inhabitants. 

1341. At Shrewsbury Henrr III. assembled hb army to attack David 
ap Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, but on bis submission, Henry, after 
remaining IS days, returned to London. 

-— Jordaen de Ludford's grant of the common pasCnie of WhitcHff. 
The Abbot of Gloucester's grant is supposed to be of the same date. 

1200. Shrewsbury taken by the insurgent Won8,bnt shortly afterwards 
retaken by the fi»ces of Henry III. 

1303. Bridgnorth taken by Simon de Montfoft, Earl of Leicester. 

1207. At Shrewsbury, Henry HI. appeared with his army to attack the 
Welsh, but peace was restored on tne submission of Llewellyn, (ji. 36) 

1208. Sir John Charlton, Governor of Ireland, bom at Apley. 

1200. Shrewsbury town and castle placed undor the government off 

Prince Edward, afterwards Edwud I. 
1277. The Courts 6f King's Bench and Exchequer established fyi some 

mouths at Shrewsbury oy Edward I. 
1281.. The Courts of King's Bench and Exchequer Mpin removed from 

London tv Shrewsbury by Edward l,and lemainedthere notilhc had 
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MCon^liihAd the conpkte nibiagftUoa of Walri ■ ■ ■ ■ lilrmli ja 4e. 
fisatod Mid tlain by Bdmid I. 

1383. David* the Iwt native PriiMce of Wales hanged at Shiewtbary, («. 
40) The hrliameni venaoved from Sbrewibury to Acton Bwrnell, 
when waa paetadthe act raapectiDg Meichant Debtoia entitled **ftta- 
tatom de Bfereatoribua,* ' called alio **the Statute of Aoton fiuiueU.** 

1984. EdwaidLpaiMaaBedicttopattodeathaUthebardaof Walea, 
which lemained In fince to the end of Hemry IV. 1413. (p. 10) 

^— • Edward II. the ftnt Engliah fwince of Wales, bora at Caarnafvaa. 

UOl Madoc ledneea Oswertry. defeats LoidStiaage near Kaockin, 
rcwta a foree not out against nim, and approaclica ShTewabwy, bnt, 
eacewit«ittg with an annaaent r^sed by sevenl of the Lwdi March- 
•fs, is defeated and lafcen. 

ItSL Dnring the second banmial confedency, Roger Moftimer, Lord 
of Wlgaois, wM taken prisoner at BridgBorth by Edward IL and 
his aentenoe of dscapitatumoschaQgediiDr that of perpetval impriawi- 
■ent; bat he node his escape from the Tower, Aog. 1333. 

int. In entering Shrewsbury, Edwaid 11. leodved by the Burgesses 
with gnat military parade. 

MV. At Shrewabory, Edmund Fttaalan, Eail of Arundel, a feithfiil ad- 
iMienttothedepoaed Edwaid II. agMnat the queen and her paiamoor 
Mortimer, aeiied by the inhabitants, and executed without any form 
oftrial. • ' -* 

U4& An •zpadition being pnriected against Fmnoe, Sir Ro^ le 
Mmage of Knockin and John le Strange, James de Aodley, William 
da Eitaliire (Le. Bical), William Stnry, and John Aston, aachief per- 

. aona in the county of Salop, were summoned to find 40 men at arms, 
and 40 hobeleia, of which 10 were to be from Ludlow* Men at arma 
were in complete armour, with atout honeat bobelera rode iM^bbies 
or annall horses, and wore light armour. 

im. Moramn French waa unirmaaUy taught in our acboola till the 

Sear 13H, when a amatar of the name of Cornwall, at Shrewsbury, 
rst began to teach English, and before the year 140O the pmctioe 
beeam* general. 
ia0O» Robert Langbade, Monk, author of "Fierce Ploughman's 

VieioB,** Claobury Mortimer. 
1878. John Talbot, the celebrated Earl of Shiewabury, bom at Blaek- 



UM. Roger Mortimer, theaoaof Edmund by Pbilippa daughter of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, pvssumptivu heir to the ciown, beiBg 
Lientoiant of Ireland, was woundiM in a kkirmish, braught home, 
and died at Wigmoie. 

1800-7. A Firlkment held at Shrewsbury by Rtebard IL called *The 
Oreat Parliament," tn which Chester waa made a ftiocipality, and 
wvaml oppressifo laws were enacted, which formed some of the sob- 
ieete of acensatioa brought against Richard by Henry of BoUngbroka. 

1408. Henry IV. dcfoaU the Carl of Northumberhmd at Shrewsbuiy. 

1400. Robert Maaeall was made a Carmelite, or While Friar,at Ladiow, 
was Oonfaasor to Edwaid lY. and Bishop of Uersfoidt bora at Ludlow. 

HSO. Duke of Yerk*a letter respecting the Govenunent of Lndk> w by 
the ISaad OS as foimerly. (wT 40) 

1490. Heniy TI. at Lndfoid with hie army. (p. 50) 

1400. Duke of YockxalMa an aimy of 08,000 men and «aiw the victoiy 
of Mortimer's Crom. {p. 57) 

140L Edward ith*s fiat Chatter. 

1400. John Carpenter, Bishop of Worcester, Lord President. 

14ra. Lodlow first authorised to send two members to Parliament 

1470. Bdwaid 4th s second Charter. 
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140S. ThePrincctEdwaidand Richwd, low of Edward IV. talAii from 

Ludlow by oid«r of Richard III (^.03) 
1484. Richud 3id*8 Charter. 
-— At Shrewabory, Henry Staffupd, Dnke of Backlnghani, having been 

betrayed by hia aenraut, Ralph Banniater, waa beheaded bj emer of 

Rtcbard Hi. before the High Croai. I 

148ff. The Earl of Richmond (alterwarda Henry VII) on hiamarchfirom 

Milford Haven, admitted into Shrewabory i bat the chief Bailiff, 

Thomaa Mytton, having awom that Richmond ihonld not enter the 

town but over hia belly, ft> comply with the letter off hia oath, had 

himaelf in the high road, and Henry walked over him. 
1488. Henry VH. visited Shrewabory and Ludlow. 
1400. Henry VlL hia aaeen Rliabeth, and Prince Arthur their eon, 

fromLndlow, kept the feaat of St Geoq^ at Shrewabory. 
140S. Henry VU. again vifited Shropahire. 
1M2. (Apnl) At Ludlow died Arthur Prince of Walea. (p 73) 
IMO. Henrr 8th*a Charter. 
1521. Sir Tbomas Comewall, Baron of Boiford, tenth in dewent from 

Richard Earl of Cornwall, waa member of the conacil in Lndlow 

Ostle. 
1A35. Oiweatry, Whittington,Maeabrook,Knockin,Ellesmere,DowB, 

and Cberbury, by Act of Pkdiament, aevered from Waka and annex* 

edtoShro|M&ire. 
1040. Thoinaa Churchyard, Poet, Shrewsbury. 
IML The Juriadiction of the Court of the Lorda FMaident of the 

Marches at Ludlow confirmed by act of Parliament. 
154S. Palmer'a Guild EaUte inquired mto by Henry VUI. 
1540. Hugh Broughton, a learned divine, Oldbury. 

1551. Palmer's Guild Estate given op to Edward vL and by him given 
to the town of Ludlow June 1, ana the fmtemlty diasolved. (p. 108) 

1552, Edward Oth's Charter. 

1903 Queen Mary's ratification of Edward's Charter. 
— — Circumstances aflfecting the minda of men, differently at distant 
perioda, atrongly illustrate the spirit of the a^sain which th^ occur : 
the following accoonC, from an ancient manuscript pieserved among 
the records of Shrewsbury, is congenial to the fitith and feelingaira 
men of the middle of the 10th century. 'IJpon Twelffeth day, 1508, 
the djrvvll appeared in salnct Alkmoud'a church, when the preeaC 
was at higfae maaae, with greate tempeste and darknesse, ao that aa.he 
ptmgd thronghe the chuvche he mounted up the ateaple, tearlnVk 
the wyer of the clocke, and put the prynt of his clawaa nppon the 
fourth bell, and toocke one of the pvmMclea awaye withe bym, and 
< fiw the tyme atayed ail the bella in the chorchea within the towne 
that the could neyther toll nor ry nge.**. Similar oocnrrencce are found 
in accounta of those times; in StamfSord Church the devil ia painted, 
^th a steeple in hia chtwa which he is attempting to swallow. ^ 

1554. Queen Mary's Charter. 

1558. Edward Burton, Esq. a aealous protestant, refused christian bn-; 
rialbv the catholic prieathood of Snrewabnry, and buried in his gar- 
den at Longnor. Sir Andm w Corbet wrote the epitaph which is on 
his tombstone.— 

Was't for denying Christ, or some notorious fiiet, 

That this man's body christian burial hektl 

O no ! his faithful true profession 

Waa the chief cause, which then was held transgression t 

Whfn Poperv here did reign, the See of Heme 

Would not admit to any such a tomb 

Within their idol temple walls -..-.but he. 



9M HiaroRT ot ldblow. 

<taly praiBMiag Gluiitlaaily, 
Wm» Uke Christ Jerat in a gardcD kM, 
Where he ehall leet in peace till it be leid, 
Omm futiifiil Mnrent, come, raceirewith aie. 
A imt wtmuA fov thy Iiiteflritj.i-^lil4. 

ISrr. WEitgift, Archbishop of OMlerbiiry» L»rd Fkwiteit tiU UMO, 
4wiiif the ahieiioa ef Sir Beory Sidnev. 

UiS. Idmri Berbert, hnd Gbeibiiry» eeldief , stateanni, and histsitan . 
«*H« ponf ml," sftTB Lord Orfoid, *% wDsderfU fumi of iDtetiMl vir- 
tae, ef atroDflr rsMiutieii* md nanly pWlosophyi with fiiiUai^ pas* 
•ioDir ▼anltTv end vioagheededasss i these he tcoroed 10 tenceel, 
for he sought tmlh, wote tmth we truth. He was famed to 
■hi ne hi every sphere into vhioh his Impetnnus tempentuient otjum* 
dominant imumi oonduoted him." He ms dcecendM from the Tal- 
bot, Dcvereanx, Gny, Giebet, and other n«hla funilitii bora nl 
Ejton. 

19Q6, Qneen Elimbeth's Charter. 

MM* Kinglamee* Charter. 

MIS. RicfaMPd finater, tWwtea, township of Eroal Migna. 

1610. Prince Charles. (Ch. 1} pompously entertained at Ludlow«(4P.118] 

l«r. King ChaiM Charter. 

l«a. Sir Ma Walter, Laid Chief Baton, Lndhm. 

loss. Thomas Farr aged 152. 

lOtt. Charles I. at Wellington, Shrewsbnry, and BridgiMiAh, with the 
Frlncee Janses and Cbailea, Prince Rupert, and nomcnws Lords and 
Gentlemen, proelaiml^ free tuleiation of pistestaatiam, and jpieser- 
Tation of the suligeeto* dvU rights. Oct. IS advances to Bdgebill» 
where his fiist great battle was fought 

Mit-0 PHnee Rapert defeats the Parliamentarians at Woiocstar— at 
WsJtefteld.. takes Cliieacestcr-.^BirwinghaaB — Ltch6eld— skir- 
mishes, and obtains a great victory in Chalgrove field tak es Bria. 
toU— gains a victory at Auboru in Wiltsliire — folia in with allying 
■arty aad beats them Into Reading—Croats foices nndsr 8k Thoasae 
fhimsK and CoL Alytton at Diaytou— 4akes Lmigford House In 
Bhiopshtoe takes Tong Castle — ^wlievea Lathem Honee — steims 
aad tekes Bolton in Luiossbiro-^^efeaU Col. Shuttle worth at Black- 
barn*««>relieTea York-*^efeats Col. Massey at Ledbwy {p. IfiO) 

ItM. The Burl of Denbigh takes Oawestry fiNNn the Royahsfih reoeiviag 
ieaoo to preseivs the town from being pillaged. 

IMO. Bir Jdw Price t^kea Apley Howe, making prieonemof Bir Tlio. 
mas Whitmom, Sir Fvsaeis Qatley, and about 00 royalieta Feb. ft, 
Bhrewebnry taken by Col. Myttoa, the Parliamentarian Goveraor of 
Wcm ; the QevefBOK^ Sir Michael Endley, slahi, aad 00 gentlemen 
and 900 soldiers taken, with IS cannons. 

-Im Ladlow aad Bridgnorth taken for the Fnllament 

1040. Tiafothy Mefc, divinaaad aatiquary, WooHea ia Staaloa Lacy 

iaEtrCbafkalI.w1ththaBBilelDerby^ flies fnm the fotnl battle of 
Wceeester: anrlveeat While Ladies* t^orySfpt4i disguised in the 
doiheeef the P e»d i i l i and eondacted to Bcecubel Boami eoaoeal e d 
with Colonel Carelem in the Royal Osk : conducted to the honsaof 
Mr.WhitgraveatMoeeleyt foe. Oct. IS, Col. John Beubow (uncle 
to the renowned Admiral) shot on the Castle Oveea, at Shrewsbury. 

loss. Dr. Amway, antsgonist of Milton, Hodnet. 

1SS4. The Mjyal party, under Sir Thomas Harriee, foil In thelff attempt 
on Shnwsbunr. 

lOOL The Council of the MersheereeslabHshed by prcelaaatloil. Fust 
tittiag Jan. 10th, lOOi, Bwl ot Carberry PimMsat. 
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rhich dotiof ed III , 

, , jiatbitniniibaafoiiJIerligiUliigi. 

Ua. SlrThDnHWalcotisfflniJiidgeorKlBt'iBaKh. 

llHllaLa of Bcufort t>mei Itafmgh Ladlgw with ■ iplmdUl 



SriUluB) (worn of Ibe PriTT CoonclL 
diinitTo(Huqaii 
— ^ 8tr Job Ctaukon mwle Idfd ClW.)BMk( of CIimUe. 



wlUi tk* IU]« w>a dimiti o( 
' ^JobCtaukonmHleldi 

JUHtII.lt Lu«Idi>.(ii «M1 

Tba Court ot Dm Hucbd, ield ai Lsdiow, obolUKd By act of 



ItM. Tba Court 

VuUuhbL (b. ne) 
HM. CbirUr of WHItan uid Hun 
iwa, WUliimi aii^ A.M. dMot ud ullquir, (htlMiof Dr. Ed. 

Duiel Gbrlu, the tniclln) UniEhnoBd Abbn. 
ITna. MiUbaw Ctaifco. 4Mm and ^aUlM, bom >t bndbn. 
ITH. Dr.W.ldUMiiBtimitafilciid^Dr.JobDnB.BbreinburT. 
ITU. Hngb FuBwr, a koHd pntaika iMat, Stiiomlxur. 
lias. Robot LoidClin,EMtbdluCoaqii«or,Stycbe. 
I73S. n.F«t«,lbcleinMdBtkuiBofDiaDiiica,bafDatBTUiitonb. 
■MS. Umiui JabDca, Eh> •■totlaMBolltuiiins, tltguce oftulC, 

■Dd ( pblluilbnniM, bon M LniUiHr. 
' . JdiD Bojdeu, wtlu Md puna of HtMi, llti t StmtoD Lk] 



■BtptokftbT UihOia, *bMiu»iamT*ftMl;<and toUwin. 

•HGlt« of tttsun m inqiUttaeiiialtniiu. 
1^ 'ne fi rM itoM of Um Onth Bndic kid bi tbe Hon. B. B. Oin 

OB Iba 13tb of Bapt In Ibii nu. 
law. Rtduod P>TM Kiiig^t, £aq. tbalanKdud wMmDlafatd pro. 

Bloc of Dowaun Cmla. bu* «h> Kemba o( BulianeDt for 
low, died. 
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